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MY BODY-SERVANT. 
BY H. H. 

Waar splendid serf is this, mine own ? 
Strong hand, swift foot—not these alcne ; 
But he is leagued with all of earth 
By subtle kinship from his birth. 
He reads me stars ; he reads me seas ; 
The forest’s gladsome mysteries, 
From cedar tree to hyssop vine, 
If I but will, he maketh mine. 
Of ecstasies no words can tell 
He knows the secret master spell ; 
The honey’s sweet, the wine’s quick fire, 
The pulses glad of song and lyre, 
Great love’s immeasurable delights, 
Uncalendared by days or nights, 
And Labor’s quenchless joys, no less 
Than Love’s, and steadier to bless— 
All these he gives, gives me alone, 
This splendid serf of mine, mine own! 


Ho, now! Thou serf of mine, mine own! 
Art thou gone deaf? I lie alone 

As helpless as a babe at birth. 

Ho! Hear me corners of the earth! 
Where is my serf? Ye stars, ye seas, 
Have done these mocking mysteries ! 
Return him to my nod and beck ! 

But now my foot was on his neck. 

Ho, there outside! Will no one tell 

Me how to break this fiendish spell? 
Where is that faithless oaf of mine? 

Of all his service le/'t no sign! 

No sweet in sweets, in wine no fire, 
Dulled all the notes of song and lyre. 
My heart turned cold to Love’s delights, 
Slow counting dreary days and nights, 
Strength failing, joy grown less and less 
My flesh consumed with weariness. 

Out on thce, heartless serf, mine own! 
Wilt see me dying here, alone? 


Now, what is he, this serf, mine own, 
Who, hand and foot, serves me alone? 
By what strange kinship in our birth 
Thus holds he my estate ef earth? 

Is he the serf, or serf am I? 

Who fathoms true this mystery 

Will put his finger on the spell 

That measures Heaven, metes out Hell! 


AT THE PORTAL. 


BY SUSAN AROHER WEISS. 











I am going away, dear friend, 
Away, to a brighter land; 
And even now, as the shadows fall, 
I wait the voice of the Angel’s call 
And the touch of the Angel’s hand. 


The way hath been long, dear friend, 
Weary and long and lonc ; 

And oh! the pain of the wounded beart, 

‘Lhe silent pang and the secret smart ! 
May they never to thee be known. 


Yet bright was the prospect, friend, 

When the path before me lay ; 
When love's sweet blossoms were round my feet, 
And the far-off future lay clear and sweet 

Tn the flush of the rising day. 


Oh! beautiful dreams of youth ! 
Oh! visions that fade so soon ! 
And oh! the desolate, dreary way, 
When back we look through the darkened day 
To the sun that sot ere noon. 
But the eo eene at last is o’er 
the struggle and toil are 
And the holy angels a led me on me 
Till the fight was fought and the victory won, 
They have brought me-home at jast. 
Homs to an endless rest ; 
Home to my Father —God ; 
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And I bless his name that, through wrong and 


Ihave borne the weight of the iron cross, 
And the thorny path have trod. 


Oh! sweet is the thought, and strange, 
That so near unto Him I stand; 

That ere the shadows of night shall close 

I shall drink of the River of Life that flows 
In the beautiful Spirit Land! 


That my mother’s hand I shall clasp 
And my father’s smile shall see ; 
And oh! the thrill of the glad surprise 
When I meet the gaze of the dearest eyes 
Thatever have shone on me! 


I know they are near me now; 
Iknow that they stand and wait; 
And I feel the flush of a love divine, 
And a light as of Heaven about me shine 
AsI kneel at the golden gate. 


And lo! the gates ajar 
And the light of immortal day! 
I see the angels ; I hear their call ; 
And earth falls back, like a gloomy pall, 
As they bear my soul away! 
RicHMOND, VA. 
- = i ————- 


HIS KEEPING. 
BY ARTHUR D. F. RANDOLPH. 


Wuart other blessing if the Lord will keep? 
His blessing richer far than all beside. 
The way we travel may be rough and steep, 
And many things we hoped for be denied. 
Onur erring fect 
May often wander from His side ; 
The blessing is complete ; 
And in the darkness we may trace 
The gracious shining of His face, 





And sometimes, even if His loving hand 
Shall give us burdens which are hard to bear, 
And lessons which we cannot understand 
In that they bring us sorrow, pain, and care, 
He does not chide, 
Although His rod he may not spare, 
He never yet denied 
His countenance, but sends release 
Te burdened hearts, and giveth peace. 
New York Crry. 


—, 





IOWA VINDICATA. 
BY BISHOP JOHN F. HURST, D.D. 


Tue Springtime has been ushered in, in 
Iowa, by a prohibition vote of its legisla- 
tive body. In the pause which was created 
by the Supreme Court when it said that the 
constitution was not amended, notwith. 
standing a prohibitory vote of the whole 
people, amounting to 155,000 ballots, and a 
majority of 30,000 over all opposition, and 
the signature of the Governor declaring the 
amendment, the legislature now in session 
has stepped in and passed a prohibitory 
statute, which will last until the personnel 
of the Supreme Court itself shall have 
undergone a proper amendment at the 
hands of its masters, the voters. In this 
state, therefore, there exists to-day nothing 
less than actual statutory prohibition. It is 
the root of which full constitutional pro- 
hibition is sure to be the trunk. The his- 
tory reads like a romance. It seems that 
the result is not an affair of an hour ora 
few years. Far backin the territorial days, 
when New England spilled over into Iowa, 
and took Horace Mann out from Massa- 
chusetts to build up its public school 
system, there existed an intense temper- 
ance sentiment.’ -As early as 1857 the few 
people of the new commonwealth voted 
for prohibition, and only. by political 
management was that-verdict allowed to be 
so hemmed in and covered over with sub- 
sequent limitations as to be practically an- 
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nulled, and even forgotten. But the people 


forgot nothing. Steadily, year after year, 
the conscience of the population has never 
faltered; and the vindication has come at 
last. 

The complications preceding the enact- 
ment of the new probibitory statute were 
very discouraging. The people petitioned 
and never ceased to petition until the Gen- 
eral Assembly voted at two successive 
sessions to submit the question to a popu- 
lar vote. The majority was strong, and 
has never been questioned. Then came a 
test case, and the Supreme Court decided 
that, because there was aslight difference 
between the two successive acts of the As- 
sembly—namely, that the words “ or to be 
used” was in one and not in the other—the 
prohibition was not constitutional. The 
original record had been spirited away, and 
the Supreme Court had for its sole authority 
the printed record of the acts of the body, 
and so decided the act unconstitutional. 
But after its decision the original record 
was as mysteriously spirited back again; 
and it was found that the faulty monosylla- 
bles, which had been put in by an enemy to 
kill the bill, had been stricken out immedi- 
ately, and that the bill of submission was 
precisely the same in both cases. There 
was now no ground for holding to the old 
decision. The testimony was as clear as 
noonday. But the decision was not re- 
versed. The people now felt that they had 
been injured. The Republican Convention, 
of June last, declared that it would abide 
by the decision of the people, nominated 
its prohibition Governor Sherman, and its 
Lieutenant-Governor Manning for a new 
term, and dropped the supreme judge who 
had written the adverse decision, and nomi- 
nated another who, though uncommitted in 
any way, had the full confidence of the 
temperance people of the whole state. 

The canvass was very close. The party 
lines were drawn in such way that the Re- 
publicans were on the side of prohibition, 
while the Democrats and dapper little Green- 
backers were opposed to it. The result 
was a Republican majority of about 25,000. 
The wonder was, when you count the 
‘*barrels” of money that poured into the 
state from the brewers’ coffers of the con- 
tinent, that there was any majority at all. 
The issue was upon the assemblymen. 
Each party knew that on them would de- 
pend the question of statutory prohibition. 
When the election was over the Senate was 
found to be largely prohibitory, but the 
House was nearly equally divided. 

It was a question every hour what would 
be the result. There were only three or four 
majority for prolibition at the fairest cal- 
culation. One of these, Holbrook, died, 
and a new election was ordered. This 
took two weeks and some hard work. But 
when the people reached the polls they 
elected a worthy successor, in spite of the 
liberal flow of eloquence and gold and beer. 
Another man slipped and broke a limb, and 
was retired from the contest for a time. 
Another had a child dangerously ill, and 
was called home. All these were prohibi- 
tionists. Providence seemed to be on the 
side of their antagonists. Nothing hap- 
pened to one of these, except the final ven- 
geance of too few votes. It is safe tosay 
thet no legislative act in the history of 
Iowahas been watched with more interest, 
and has been brought about with more care 
and wisdom. 

Some incidents connected with the con- 
summation touch closely upon the heroic. 








hands, and was told that he could not move, 
because of his broken limb, he turned to 
an old comrade in the War, and said: 
‘*Cap, when they are ready to vote over 
yonder, carry me to my scat on a window 


shutter. I must vote with the rest.” 
When Holbrook, who had also been a 
soldier, was on his death-bed, he said to 
his old companion in arms, General Tuttle: 
‘General, when the time comes to vote, 
take me into the hall. I want to cast one 
more vote for the home.” It was only a 
continuation of some of the heroism that 
was witnessed during the popular vote. 
A Des Moines pastor, the Rev. Dr. Young, 
was compelled to undergo a surgical opera- 
tion on the day when the state voted for 
prohibition. He asked the surgeon if ‘the 
operation would prevent his voting. The 
reply was in that beautiful, evasive lan- 
guage for which physicians are celebrated, 
and the anesthetics were applied. When 
the patient began to arouse, he said: 
“Doctor, what is the majority?” In a short 
time he was taken to the polls, and his vote 
was one of the 80,000 which, that day, 
sprang, with its dynamite, the Iowa saloon. 

The conflict in this one state proves that 
the question of high license or prohibition 
has its two sides. In such a city as New 
York or Cincinnati, high license might result 
in the sweeping away of the great mass of 
low saloons. It may, in many cases, be an 
approximation to prohibition. But no friend 
of the saloon wants to pay any money for 
license; and in some cases the high license 
actually increases the number of saloons. 
For example, here in Des Moines, where 
there were 45 saloons paying. a license of 
$250, when the license was pnt up to 
$1,000 the number of saloons ran up to 
sixty in six months’ time. Itis not possi- 
ble to give a solution of this fact. I sim- 
ply state a result which was chronicled 
from day to day by the leading paper of 
the state, The State Register of Des Moines, 
whose service to prohibition has been be- 
yond all praise. 

As to the question whether prohibition 
should have its own party organization 
there are also two views. The Republi- 
can Party of Iowa never pronounced, so far 
as I can learn, upon the moral character of 
the prohibitory mevement. Butit did say: 
‘* We will let the people decide it for them- 
selves.” It gave them the right to vote 
upon it, And when they had decided in 
favor of it, this same party said: ‘‘ We ac- 
cept this decision, and propose to carry it 
out.” Could any party do more? Can any 
one, which has any hope’of a future, dare 
to do less? The men, in the legislative 
body of any one of these states, who, on 
being convinced that a large body of their 
constituents desire to vote on the question 
of prohibition, with a view to the amend- 
ment of the constitution, refuse them the 
Anglo-Saxon right of a vote, place them- 
selves on the side of theold and dead past, 
and, in many a case, will get what they 
richly merit—the privilege of a permanent 
residence at home. All honor to the Repub- 
lican Party in Iowa for its noble fidélity to 
the will of the people, and to its courage 
emid the hail of abuse and opposition. 
Had it refused its heJp it would to-day be 
buried beneath its political foes so far that 
a complete regeneration would he its only 
hope for the future. Whatever may be the 
status in other regions, one may as well ex- 
pect to see the flood come again as to see 
the prohibitionists of Iowa organize into a 
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p»rty, or start a separate Presidential, 
ticket, Count us out when that point 
reached elsewhere. Tue private citizens 
of lowao-ve too much to the men who 
have stood by them in ther eed ever to 
forget the steady nerve and strong arm 
which bave protected the conselence and the 
honor of a great state. 

No. recital of the progress of the prohibi- 
tion movement in this state, from the terti- 
torial days to its present consummation, 
would be complete without a recognition 
of the service of the Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union. In all the critical 
hours those women have stvod firmly and 
believed In the better and finished work. 
Their hopefulness has been sublime. In 
the delicacy with which they have touched 
the theme, the wisdom with which they 
have managed, the eloquence of their 
speech, as womanly as it was irresistible, 
their almost painful watching of every new 
crisis, and the caution which made them 
say so little at hours when the impulse 
would be to say much and lnudly—where 
could their work be improved, were it pos- 
sible to go over all the path again? The 
Governor has paid only a just tribute to 
this noble work of woman toward the great 
achievement. When the bill was borne hy 
the committee of both houses to him for 
his signature, these gentlemen were accom- 
panied, at the Governor's express invita- 
tion, by a deputation of temperance ladies, 
to be witness of his signature. After sign- 
‘ing it, ‘approved, March 4th, 1884. Buren 
R. Sherman,” he performed the graceful 
act of presenting the pen to Mrs, Flor- 
ence Miller, of Des Moines, with these 
words: ‘‘I know of no lady who has been 
a more faithful or more helpful advocate 
in this just and long-protracted contest 
than yourself.” 

The new law goes into effect on the next 
4th of July. So, when the sun sets on the 
8d of July, 1884, it will set on the last sa- 
loon in lowa. 

Des Mornes, Iowa. 
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KESHUB CHUNDER SEN. 


BY JAMES M. PHILLIPS, M.D., 
Missionary av Mrpwarore, Inpta, 








On Tuesday morning, Feb. 8th, at his 
cheerful, quiet Lily Cottage, in Calcutta, 
died Babu Keshub Chunder Sen, the Hindu 
Reformer and founder of the Somaj of In- 
dia, the most liberal of the nntive theistic 
societies. His health had been infirm for 
nearly a year, and the Summer months in 
a Himalayan retreat afforded him little re- 
jief. His last days were days of great 
physical suffering, borne with the utmost 
patience and resignation, His devoted son- 
in-law, the Maharajah of Cach Behar, 
stood ministering at his side to the last, and 
many beloved disciples and friends gath- 
ered around the couch of the dying minis- 
ter. 

The funeral was conducted according to 
the rules of the New Samhita, of which he 
was the suthor. The rem ins were laid 
out upon a sandal-wood cot decorated with 
roses, jasmines and marigolds, and viewed 
by hundreds ‘f his countrymen. Afierthe 
gentlemen retired from the domestic chapel, 
where the body layin state, native ladies 
were admitted. As the bier was lifted the 
funeral cant, ‘Jzi, jai Sachidanandan,” 
was raised by the bearers, and caught up 
by the multitude outside. The prucession 
halted a: the Brahmo Mandir, where the 
voice of the minister had been heard so 
often, and at the Sadharau Brahmo Somaj, 
the youagest of the theistic societies, where 
native ladies aprinkled flowers on the bier. 
Un the bauk of the Gangesa funeral pyre 
of saudal wood was erected, and upon it 
the remsias were cre.aatet ia the preseace 
of thousands of HinJus, Mohammedans, 
and others. The ashes, it is suid, will be 
iuterred io the little chapel adjuiniag Lily 
Cutiage. 

Lewers of condolence are pouring in 
upou tue aiflicted fumily, aod a telegram 
fru. tue Secretary of Siaw in Euglaid to 
the Viceroy aud Goveruor-General of 
ludia briogs a message of terderest sym- 
p4 by trou tue wears of our voble Queen 
Vicivra Yo tue bereaved bousehold iu Lily 
Cultugs. Pubuc mevtiugs have been held 
is Cacutta aod cisewhere in boner of the 
departed reformer, aud a fuud is belog 
raised for erectiug 4m appropriate monu- 





ment to his memory. Iam unable to say 
| what form this memorial may take, but 
cannot docbt that it will meet with the 
hearty support of men of all cfeeds and 
classes deo aval this vast empire: for 
this death is recognized 8 a national loss. 

The Apostolic Durbar enjoing upon all 
professing loyalty to the New Dispensation 
‘* to observe the mourning, consequent upoh 
the Minister's ascension to Heaven, for a 
fortnight, inthe following manner; (1) Every 
true believer in the New Dispensation sh ll 
wear on his person a piece of gairic cloth 
stripe, in the manner prescribed in the New 
Samhita. (2) He shall abstain from animal 
food. (8) He shall give up all manner of 
mirth and merriment. (4) He shall study 
the life and teachings of the minister. (5) 
He shall pray for the descent of the Holy 
Spirit, and practice communion daily with 
the view to realize the Presence of the Di- 
vine Mother with her child, the minister, 
on her lap. (6) He shall try to assimilate 
the minister’s character in his life and his 
daily food. (7) He shall hold conversa- 
tion with friends every evening on spirit- 
ual topics.” 

In K-shub Chunder Sen British India 
loses one of her own best noblemen. He 
died at the early age of forty-five; but for 
fully twenty-five years he had been think- 
ing and speaking on religious and public 
themes. While yet a student in the Hindu 
school he was President of a society for so- 
cial improvement, and on one occasion, at 
a public meeting, an English missionary in 
the chair, he moved the following resolu- 
tion: ‘* Resolved that this society cultivate 
habits of prayer.” Thus early did he give 
promise of devotion to duty and blessing 
to his native land. His soul seemed ever 
open to the light, and it welcomed the 
light, come from whatever quarter or 
source. His moral earnestness impressed 
all thoughtful men; and I venture to say no 
other person in the Hindu community has 
either attracted or held the number of 
admirers and friends he has for twenty 
years among our best public men, mission- 
aries included. At the public meeting in 
Calcutta, a Scotch missionary seconded the 
resolution looking to a public memorial, 
and said that, upon his coming to India 
twenty-two years ago, Dr. Duff charged 
him to send him special information about 
Keshub Chunder Sen, he being then more 
interested in this rising reformer than in 
any other single {ndividual in India. 


There aretwo points on which men may 
always differ in relation to our departed 
friend. One is this: What was the secret 
of his power over men? And the other: 
What was his attitude toward evangelical 
Christianity? Concerning the first, I think 
those who knew him best will agree that it 
was his loving heart that drew men to him. 
Not of high caste, not of Brahmin birth, not 
of extraordinary intellectual grasp or grip, 
not the child of fortune, as it regards either 
wealth or social standing, he yet reached 
men’s bearts, and moved their lives as few 
men have in India, if, indeed, any other 
man, since the day of his distinguished 
forerunner, Rajah Ram Mohun Roy. And 
I cannot doubt that the secret of his love 
for men was his devout love for God. No 
one could talk an hour with this earnest 
man without being impressed with this. 
As his own heart was drawn Godward in 
fond, clinging devotion, it was also drawn 
maaward in beautiful benevolence and sin- 
cere sympathy. During the fourteen years 
I knew him I found ample proof of what I 
write to-day. I enjoyed meeting him in 
Lily Cottage, where we always conversed 
freely in Bengali, and where he often 
opened his heart to his friends. His Kng- 
lish addresses were wonderful in their way, 
and brought him much praise; but it was 
in his own ‘*landir, near Amherst Street, 
on Sabbath evenings, that one found him 
most bim:elf, most at home, and most earn- 
est and impressive. Rarely were white 
faces seen there; for the service was 
entirely in Bengali or Sanscrit. The sing- 
ing used to charm me as no other native 
melody could. The prayers of the min- 
ister touched and taught my heart, 
and bis discourse, as he spoke sitting, aud 
with eyes shut,in true Oriental mode, 
stirreia.d svothed me by turn and sent 





} me away with real refreshing. It was his 
heari speaking to you every time; and the 





tears freely flowing down his cheeks at- | prised by his fertility of mind, and by the 


tested hig sincerity. His sonbt0@kyetrcng 
hold of.tije Motherhood of Ged, is some old 
writefs have called it. His last call was 
that of a child for its mother; @nd an old 
friend has well said: ‘None that heard it 
can forget his last prayer to ‘Ma! Ma!’ the 
cry of profoundest bhakti, and loving faith 
in the only Helper.” 

As » lecturer on religious and popular 
themes Keshub Babu had hardly a peer in 
Bengal, so fur as interesting and inspiring 
his own countrymen are concerned. But 
his work as a publicist and reformer, his 
brave efforts in behalf of widow-marriage, 
and his strong advocacy of sounder excise 
legislation, in order to arrest the spread of 
intemperance in India, all pointed to his 
warm and loving heart as the spring of 
every earnest endeavor for his country’s 
weal. The women of India will honor him 
asa patron saint. He was, moreover, more 
than an iconoclast or publicist or reformer 
in itscommonly accepted sense. He carried 
his native land on his heart, and in his 
every prayer, as in all his patient pains- 
taking. India was ever uppermost, ever 
dearest. In this bent and burden of his 
life he has bequeathed a precious legacy to 
his countrymen, which they do well to 
honor and cherish, 

As to Keshub Babu’s attitude toward 
Christianity, I must say unhesitatingly that, 
while finding fault with some of the forms 
in which he saw it illustrated, he neverthe- 
less drank deeply of its spirit. While he 
never claimed to be a Christian, he sinceely 
adored Christ; and, notwithstanding his su- 
perabundant metaphors and his pet theory 
of eclecticism in religion, it was as clear as 
sunlight that, over and above all his reason- 
ing, the purity, the power, and the precious- 
ness of our holy faith asserted itself, making 
and molding his thought, and fashioning 
and finishing his life as nothing else could. 
In his health and in his illness no boo« was 
dearer to him than the New Testament, and 
the words of Jesus fed his thirsty soul with 
the water of life. Christianity, in all lands, 
has ever achieved broader conquests than 
those marked or measured by the lines of 
the Church. Her ample benediction to In- 
dia stretch«s far beyond all Church lines, 
all missionary posts and plans, and sinks 
aeeper into human life and labor than our 
bristling statistics ean detect or compute. 
Without the faith of Kiernander and Carey, 
of Marshman and Henry Martyn, of Duff 
and Wenger and Welland, our Bengal had 
not known her Ram Mohun Roy or her 
Keshub Chunder Sen. Only the All-father 
above can see how powerfully these teem- 
ing millions are being moved and molded 
by the blessed Gospel uf his Son, our only 
Saviour. ° 


RECOLLECTIONS OF BAYARD 
TAYLOR, 
i: 
BY RICHARD HENRY STODDARD. 








My personal recollections of Bayard Tay- 
lor, which were suspended during his jour- 
neyings abroad, or oaly maintained by let- 
ters, of which the greater number were 
written by him, were resumed on his return, 
which I take to have been in the Summer 
of 1854. We met as in the olden time. 
though not in the atticin Murray Street; fur 
his landlady had moved as far up-town as 
Washington Square, and he had gone with 
her, while I had taken a house in Third 
Street, in which I installed a young lady, 
who haa been courageous enough to marry 
me. Where there had been but one Lefore 
to welcome him, there were two now to 
grasp his friendly hand, to look into his 
honest eyes, and to listen to his pleasant 
talk, which was more about others than 
himself, and more about poetry than either. 
His coming was always like a burst of sun- 
shine, his presence was so cheery, his tem- 
perament so happy. Gentle, affectionate, 
lovable, he was the most charming com- 
panion I ever knew; a hopeful, helpful soul. 

“He put a spirit of youth in everything.” 

His visits to usin Third Street, and our 
visits to him in Washington Square, were 
enjoyed, I amsure, by all. They gener- 
ally begun in the evening, and were seldom 
finished befure the small hours in the morn- 
ing. If he had written apoem since we 
last met he read it to us, and we were in- 
fected with his enthusiasm. We were sur- 


eurious directions it took whem fervor 
of comp: sition was upun fim. — his 
themes ve could ot imagine what ‘he 
would do with them, or what they would 
do with him; for, in the struggle between 
the two, it was sometimes the poet and 
some the poetry which was upper- 
most. From the rapidity with which he 
wrote it wag evident that he believed in 
inspiration, whatever that may be; and he 
always began grandly, charging headlong 
upon his thoughts with a blast of trumpets. 
A few examples (which shall all be from 
the MS. volume that contains his ‘* Poems 
of the Orient,”) will show what I mean: 
“ O darkest day of all the year! 


O day of Winter and of Death!” 
(“The Winter Solstice.) 
“Thou hast no charm to turn the edge of Sorrow 
Bird of the mournful strain!” 
(“ Requiem in the South.”) 
“The South Wind blows from Paradise— 
A wind of fire and force.” 
(“ The Birth of the Hare.’’) 


‘¢ Under the arches of the morning sky, 
Save in one heart, there beats no life of Man. 
-(“ Desert Hymn to the Sun.” 
‘From the desert I come to thee, 

Ona stallion shod with fire,” 

And the winds are left behind 

In the speed of my desire.” 
(“* Bedouin Song.) 


“ The wild and windy morning is lit with lurid fire; 

The thundeting surf of ocean beats on the rocks 
of Tyre— 

Beats on the fallen columns, and round the head- 
land roars, 

And hurls its foamy volume along the hollow 
shores, 

And caljis with hungry clamor, that speaks its long 
desire, 

* Where are the ships of Tarshish, the mighty ships 
of Tyre?” 

The memory of those dear old nights in 
Third Street has clung to me for thirty 
years, and will cling to me as long as I live 
and keep my wits. They are clustered 
with associations, not merely of Bayard 
Taylor, but of other men of letters, most of 
whom have since joiaed the choir invisible. 
Among these vanished ones was one Fitz 
James O’Brien, a young Irishman, who had 
quitted his own country for ours two or 
three years before—why we never cared to 
inquire—and who was acurious compound 
of the Bohemian and the gentleman. He 
was a handsome young fellow, of a ruddy 
complexion, mobile features, and light, blue 
eves, which had a habit of brimming with 
tears whenever his sympathies were 
touched. He was tolerably educated, well 
read in a desultory way, and possessed of 
many mental gifts. If he had deliberately 
set to work at authorship, and could 
have made _ himself industrious, there 
was no reason why he should not 
have won a lasting name. He had fine 
talents, and the true literary instinct, but 
he neglected both; for, once they had sup- 
plied the necessiti’s of the hour, he thought 
no more of them. He might have written 
books where he wrote articles, novels where 
he wrote stories, poems where he wrote 
verses; but it was not to be. Perhaps be- 
cause he was idle; perhaps because he was 
aCelt. The mention of FitzJames O’Brien 
reminds me that he and Bayard and I were 
in the habit of writing verses together, 
often against each other and always ugainst 
time. Seated at my table we wrote down 
on little slips of paper whatever themes 
occuried to us, put them into a hat or a box. 
drew out one at random, and after seeing 
what it was, hastily picked up our wits and 
went at it, each scribbling as if his own 
life, and not the common amusement, 
depended upon his being the first to cry 
out, ‘‘ Finished!” As I was ill at these 
numbers, the race generally lay between 
Taylor and O’Brien, who dashed away, 
neck by neck, helter skelter, pell mell; and 
till the goal was actually won we could 
never tell who would come in first. The 
minds of both were more alert than mine, 
detecting at a glance all the possibilities of 
a theme—fertile, dextrous, dramatic. Of 
course, I was beaten in these triangular 
ducls of wit, out of which, and his recol- 
lection and idealization thereof, Bayard 
Taylos produced, in late years, bis “‘ Echo 
Club Papers.” 

Previous to his return to the United 
States in 1854, Bayard Taylor was only 
known to his countrymen as a poet 
and a writer of letters of travel from 





abroad. From this time ynward, how- 
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ever, he was known to them as u lecturer, 
a character which was forced upon him by 
their determination to see and hear the 
young man who had gone so far and seen so 
much. The novelty of facing enraptured 
audiences may have gratified him at first; 
but the hours of travel by rail, that were 
necessary in order to reach those audiences, 
and the curious forms in which their admi- 
ration was expressed, soon began to weary 
him. There was some satisfaction (as he 
wrote me) in finding so many people that 
had known him, and redd what he had 
written, and felt a sincere interest in him, 
and were kind and hospitable to him. But 
oh! the vanity and vexation of hear- 
ing the same remarks twenty times 
a day, and being obliged to answer 
questions that had become hideous by 
endless repetition. He expressed a fear 
that his popularity as a traveler had over- 
whelmed his reputation as a poet, except 
with a few sensible people here and there, 
and wondered his readers could not see 
that if he had not been a poet he would 
not have had such success as a traveler. 
“Then to hear remarks made about me 
and my lectures, in the cars and hotels, by 
people who don’t know me personally; it’s 
amusing, yet humiliating; for I am not 
flattered by the value they put upon me. 
There is not the least discrimination in it. 
Most of them admire me hugely for having 
gotten over so much ground, and some are 
inclined to envy because the others ad- 
mire.” 

The discomforts of traveling and lectur- 
ing were a fertile theme with Bayard Tay- 
lor, who bore them with great philosophy, 
though he feigned (in his letters) to find 
them unbearable. They were a source of 
amusement to his friends, who gravely ac- 
cepted (cum grano salis) his graphic ac- 
counts thereof. He described himself in 
one of his letters to his friends in Third 
Street as seated alone in a dreary inn at 
Auburn (N. Y.), on the rawest of all raw 
November afternoons, with a cold in his 
head (‘‘a bost idferdal cold id his head,” 
he wrote) and his mind agitated by doubts 
as to whether he would have voice enough 
to be heard that night. He had dined on 
corned beef and cold boiled beets, and was 
smoking a bad cigar.- He had pleasant 
times in Montreal, where he had staid three 
days, and was treated with great cordiality 
by the natives; ‘“‘and then went to Ogdens.- 
burgh, lectured once, and took a steamer 
up the St. Lawrence. It was so cold that 
the pitcher in my state-room had a lump 
of ice, instead of water, and I couldn't 
sleep for the keen, cutting chill of the air. 
Then I sowed and planted the grain which 
has now come to head. I commenced an 
address to the river; but my mind was so 


numb after the first couplet that I got no- 


further. I give the lines; as they consti- 
tute all the pvetry I have written since 
leaving New York. They are: 
“*O! St. Lawrence! 
Thou’rt my abhorrence.’ 

‘*It blew like all furies when we reached 
the Thousand Islands, and we could just 
get into Kingston Harbor, when the cap- 
tain gave up the voyage. I waited half a 
day for the gale to go down, wandering 
meanwhile about Kingston, which is a 
dreadfully licentious place, as I was in- 
formed. On board the boat there wasa 
curious female specimen, which I describe 
for (your) edification. She was about 89 
years old, very thin und waspish in form, 
and with scanty hair of a pale straw-color 
and coarse texture, comibed straight back 
over @ narrow, small head, and belayed 
around a remarkably high, semicircular 
comb of black Buffalo horn. Her eyes 
were small, of a weak whitish-gray, with 
pink edges and straw-colored lashes. Her 
face was of the hue of an ancient table- 
cloth, with a few dabs of butter here and 
there over its surface. Her teeth were in- 
serted with a picturesque irregularity, and 
when she smiled I could only liken it to 
stretching a piece of buckskin over a steel- 
wap. I admired her at a distance; for I 
did not dare toapproach her.” At Ogdens- 
burgh he met another young charmer, 
whom he proceeded to caricature, and he 
had since met a third. whom, by a 
singular fatality, he met where, 
ever he went. ‘Since Monday we 
have traveled together on (five different 
lings of railway. She is dressed in » dark 





balzorine, with tulle flounces brought over 
the shoulder in the basque form, and united 
in the back by bands; the sleeves are half 
large, with a gore just about the wrist, set 
between two bias folds, which, you know, 
gives a very pretty aspect to the arm. But 
my admiration of her dress leads me away 
from herself. She wears a bag of oiled silk 
over her head—bonnet and all—with an 
opening in front, which forms a circle ex- 
tending from her eyebrows to her under 
lip. The greater part of this circle consists 
of nose; for the eyes, though large and 
gray-green, arc entirely thrown back into 
shadow by the promontory between them. 
Wherever I go I see that oiled silk bag 
and that projecting nose accompany me. 
Heaven grant it i3 not another Coutts 
to buy up the front seats at my lectures! 
There was a girl yesterday, who was travel- 
ing alone, and made many advances to me, 
in the way of smiles, speaking lvoks, etc., 
etc. She had a book with a pink cover, 
which, on looking over her shoulder, I 
found to be ‘Louisa; or, the Lovely 
Orphan.’ She is not on hand to-day, which 
Iregret; for she pleased me better than 
the oiled silk bag and the nose. I met a 
native of Iowa last night—a queer fellow, 
who wanted to know whether I was in the 
dry goods business. Itold him No; I was 
in the hardware line ; and we had a long 
talk about hatchets, files, shovels, locks, 
pickaxes, ete.” Such, Bayard Taylor would 
have had us believe, were the persons whom 
he met, and such were the humors of rail- 
way travel thirty years ago. How much 
was fact and how much was fiction, who 
shall say? 
New Yor« City. 
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THE METHOD AND SPIRIT OF 
JESUS IN DOING GOOD. 


BY PRES. ATTIOUS G. HAYGOOD, D.D. 








Ir we would truly learn the art of doing 
good we must learn the methods that Jesus 
used. Let us consider one example—the 
method Jesus used with the woman of 
Samaria as he rested at noonday by 
Jacob’s well. Let us remember who these 
two persons were. Jesus, the wisest of 
teachers, whose insight of the human heart 
was perfect, ‘‘who knew what was in man 
and needed not that any should testify of 
man”; Jesus, the purest, holiest, the one 
blameless, flawless human being that ever 
lived, was one of these persons. A woman, 
unlearned, except in evil ways, of a nation 
despised and low-caste from the Jew’s 
stand-point of social distinctions, a woman 
of damaged reputation, and, what was 
worse, Of marred and broken character, 
she was the other person at Jacob’s well. 

If we can learn’ the method that Jesus 
took in seeking to save such a woman, we 
will better understand how to improve the 
opportunities that God gives us. 

It is clear that Jesus first breaks silence; 
he makes a request of one who, by other 
Jews, would have been treated with con- 
temptuous silence, unless, indeed, aggra- 
vating thirst had driven them to ask, in a 
rude and commanding way, for relief. 

Very often when we would do good to 
our fellow men we are perplexed and con- 
fused with a painful consciousness of in- 
aptness. One says: ‘‘I don’t know what 
to say. I can’t even begin.” No doubt 
there are differences in training, in temper- 
ament, in experience, as well as in natural 
faculty that explain, in part, the different 
degrees. of facility with which men ap- 
proach the minds and hearts of others. 
But there are other matters that deserve to 
be considered in accounting for these dif- 
ferences. Aptness in getting at and getting 
into people’s hearts does not depend, as 
some imagine, upon self-confidence; least 
of all upon that sort of self-assertion, or 
impudence, that, from its lack of all right 
sensibility, is vulgarly called ‘‘ brass.” Far 
otherwise. This sort of spirit and manner 
—very often a pure affectation, a simulation 
of courage—repels. There are some so- 
called evangelists and manipulators of pro- 
tracted meetings who drive people from 
the Church; not infrequently those peo- 
ple who could be of the greatest service 
to the Church." An impudent, loud-voiced, 
self-asserting man, may indeed break the 
ice of silence; but he breaks other things 
8 well—the delicate, musical chords that 
transmit sympathy from oné heart to 





another. Such a man may find ears open 
to listen with half-contemptuous curiosity 
to his words; but he finds also closed 
hearts, gates down and barred tothe lessons 
he would teach. 

What, then, is our trouble in this most 
delicate of all things we attempt to do--draw- 
ing people’s hearts to the truth? There are 
many. One may be mentionedhere. A lack 
of simplicity of feeling and aim. Some are 
awkward becafise too self-conscious. They 
think more of their words than of the les- 
sons they would teach; more of themselves 
than of those they would benefit. 


If a man, entirely unaccustomed to what 
is called the best society, should be called 
on to lead a fine lady to a great dinner, or 
to hand her to a glittering carriage, many 
fine ladies and gentlemen looking on, he 
would be awkward. His face would burn 
with blushes he could not hide; his embar- 
rassment would be painful; he would in- 
evitably do the wrong thing. But this 
same man, if there is a cry of fire, if the 
horses are dashing away and lives are in 
peril--then, if he be indeed a man-as he rush- 
es to the rescue he will show no awkward- 
ness whatever. He will not be embarrassed ; 
he will do the right thing and in the most 
natural way; for he will not be thinking of 
himself at all; only of those who need his 
help. 

No one person is called to talk to every 
person he meets on the subject of re- 
ligion. There are other good people in the 
world. But where Providence sends the 
opportunity and opens the way—as when 
Nicodemus came by night to Jesus, or 
when Jesus, weary and athirst, sat at noon 
by Jacob’s well, and the woman of Sychar 
came to draw water, as when Peter was 
sent to Cornelius, or when Philip met the 
treasurer of Queen Candace and found him 
reading what he did not understand--then, 
if we are thinking more of him we would 
help than of ourselves, we will know how to 
begin and how to go on, with ‘* words fitly 
spoken.” Rudolph Stier says: ‘‘ He who 
lives in the Spirit of Christ should never 
be at a loss for some point of introduction, 
should ever know how, in simple brevity, 
to hit the mark. The woman might have 
naturally thought: This traveler desires to 
drink; water would be welcome to him; 
but she was no accommodating Rebecca, 
at least toward Jesus. She draws water 
quietly for herself. After she has drawn 
{and not abruptly before, when she first 
came]the Lord asks her to give him to 
drink. Thus naturally, unostentatiously, 
does he begin his words to her, expressing 
his own most natural and human feel- 
ings; for he was sitting at noon-tide on 
the well, very weary and thirsty. But by 
this very means he has approximated to 
the human sympathies of this Samaritan 
woman; he has obviated her prejudice and 
distrust, and awakened her attention.” 

Now suppose another—a ‘‘rabbi,” self- 
important and full of the prejudices of a 
haughty Jew—making known his wants: 
‘Woman, draw water for me!” As an ill- 
bred white man sometimes asks favors of 
a Negro: ‘‘See here, boy, open that gate 
there!” The heart closes, and ought to 
close, to such ashe. Such a woman, to such 
a boor, would say: ‘*Draw it yourself.” Nor 
would she be blameworthy. 

But suppose this little matter of the drink 
of water out of the way, and our imagined 
‘*rabbi” setting about the work of ‘‘con- 
verting the woman,” having learned her 
history from gossips, and without knowl- 
edge of her real wants or sympathy with 
her better thoughts. He might begin thus: 

‘* Woman, you are a vile sinner, on the 
road to Hell; you are living in shame; if 
you don’t repent you will be damned. I 
warn you of your evil ways. You ought 
to seek the salvation of your soul.” And 
some, with some devils still in their hearts, 
would have dwelt with overmuch of detail 
upon the peculiarities of her special case, 
and would have talked with prurient curi- 
osity about her history with her former 
husbands, and with this man, not her hus- 
band. The heart closes, and ought to close, 
to such a “rabbi,” elve it is made tenfold 
worse. , 


Jesus knew, at the outset, all about the 
woman; but he does not begin the cogver- 
sation with any sort of reference to her 
presept mode of life. He does aot seek to 
break her down, but to build her up. He 





seeks to awaken in her own heart a con- 
sciousness ofa want—a want of something 
bétter than she had ever had; above all, ofa 
life better than she had ever known. “He 
hears her question of surprise—a question 
altogether womanly in its form and tone, 
and answers her gravely and kindly, answers 
heras talking toa woman and not a man. 
He makes no argument about the folly and 
sin of prejudice and caste; all that he sim- 
ply brushes away by the request he made 
for a drink of water, showing her that he 
had rone of the evil thing in his soul. Tak- 
ing the line of thought from her question 
of curious surprise, he answered: ‘ Ifthou 
knewest the gift of God, and who it is that 
saith to thee, give me to drink, thou 
wouldst have asked of him, and he would 
have given thee living water.” 

The woman’s mind opens; questions 
start to her lips, and deeper questions rise 
in her heart. With her mind on the natural 
facts—the deep well, and the !abor and 
trouble of drawing waterfrom it—and haif 
suspecting that his words meant more than 
was in their seeming, her curiosity piqued, 
her interest excited, her prejudice gone, 
and her confidence gained, she answered: 
‘Sir, thou hast nothing to draw with, and 
the well is deep; from whence then hast 
thou this living water? Art thou greater 
than our father Jacub, which gave us the 
well, and drank thereof himself, and his 
children, and his cattle?” 

How simply, naturally, wisely and suc- 
cessfully Jesus led the woman into the 
light and grace of the truth in all that he 
answered to her questions! 

One of the chief lessons we are to learn, 
as to the art of doing good, from this inter- 
view between Jesus and the woman is to be 
found in his method of awakening her con- 
science. The story shows how he brought 
her to recognize her guilt. His aim was 
not her condemnation by him, but ‘by her 
own conscience. He has, with this poor 
sinner, no “long preaching of condem- 
nation”; yet how directly he brings her to 
see and feel her guilt. He does not use 
many words, yet leaves nothing to be mis- 
understood. He does not dwell upon her 
sin, yet his abhorrence of itis plain. He 
pours no bitter reproaches upon her; he 
does not tell her that she is an unchaste, 
bad woman; he leaves her to say all that to 
herself. As one says: ‘‘He lays his finger 
on the wound; but with a touch as tender 
as if he feared to aggravate her woe.” 


Our Lord’s method and manner have 
their secret. If we study him earnestly we 
may learn what it is; at least learn it well 
enough to be tenfold more useful than most 
of his disciples are. Some of the qualities 
(spiritual characteristics) that underlie his 
divinely wise and gracious method of deal- 
ing with this sinful woman may be men- 
tioned. First of all, his purity of heart. 
There was no sin in him; his soul was like 
the white light. It is a purity infinitely far 
from that semblance of purity that only re- 
coils, retreats within itself, when it comes 
in contact with impurity. A perfectly pure 
man or woman does not feel defilement 
when approaching impurity in a human 
soul needing help. Anda pure man or wo- 
man may talk very plainly if there be need; 
can tell the whole bitter truth, when there 
is occasion, to people about their sins, 
without closing the doors of their hearts. 
But no Pharisee can do this. 

Along with purity and a part of its very 
essence, we see and feel another quality in 
Jesus while he talks with the woman. It 
is his deep and tender brotherhood, his real, 
true love for humanity. It was no mere 
sentiment, exhausting itself in tender righs 
and pathetic speeches. It was real, deep, 
constant, eager. Jesus could notlook upon 
one who needed him without being drawn 
toward him, without an intense longing to 
help him. 

On‘ several occasions it is said of Jesus 
that ‘‘he was moved with compassion” on 
the wretched ones that came to him, or 
that he saw in sore need of him. This 
spirit never failed him; love was always in 
his heart. Such love is always true to its 
nature; it always manifests itself; it 
must; it cannot be hidden. And to such 
love it is always “‘more blessed to give 
than to receive.” This love cannot be 
imitated or substituted by any sort of 
power, whether of energy, or experience, 
or genius, or learning, or faith. If we 
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would do good this love must be in our 
hearts, 

We see, moreover, in his words and 
manner toward this poor woman, that he 
respected her; respected her for her human- 
ity, We are not accustomed, it may be, to 
use such words about Jesus; but it is fit 
that we should. His courtesy was perfect. 
He could not do a rude thing, or say a 
rude word; for there was never a rude 
thought or feeling in his heart. Hypocrisy 
might stir his indignation; but contempt 
for the person of a human being he could 
not feel. There is no patronizing tone in 
his words—as the manner of some so-called 
pastors is. As if saying, when visiting the 
poor and outcast, it they ever do: ‘“* How 
good it is of me to come down to you!” 
We cannot think of Jesus as humiliating a 
human being, the least worthy that ever 
came to him, 

One other characteristic in Jesus as a 
teacher of the ignorant and helper of the 
wretched and vile is, perhaps, of all most 
impressive; the very unworthiness of men 
drew him, as if that constituted a special 
claim upon his love. His daily life ex- 
pounded his words: ‘‘They that be whole 
need not a physician, but they that be sick.” 
Perhaps it is here that we shall find the 
erucial test of Christlikeness in our 
apirits and lives. What excites only con- 
tempt in others excites only compassion in 
Jesus. 

If * the mind that was in Christ dwell in 
us" we will naturally discover and easily 
imitate his methods in seeking to do good. 


Fxony CoLieeE, Oxrorp, Ga. 
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AN IMPRESSION OF WELLESLEY 
COLLEGE. 


BY WILLIAM ©. WILKINSON. 





Untit the noble and fruitful initiative of 
Vassar College our boys had everywhere 
enjoyed an immense educational advantage 
over our girls. Thanks largely, if not chief- 
ly, to that generous lead, such, in the United 
States at least, is no longer the case. It is 
unquestionably to be counted one of the 
chief precious fruits already secured to us 
by the establishment of Vassar College that 
such a number of spirited responses have 
been rendered, in various parts of the coun- 
try, to that magnificent challenge for com- 
petition or following. Among these re- 
sponses there is none more worthy to 
attract the public attention that it is at- 
tracting than Wellesley College. If this 
younger institution presses so closely the 
footsteps of the elder, as now and then even 
to touch its heels, Vassar College, with its 
fine start and under its present conduct, 
will be the last to resent feeling from be- 
hind such a reminder of Forward! while, 
urged also from within, it eagerly advances 
in its chosen career. 

There is one important respect in which 
Wellesley College has boldly departed from 
the path marked out by the pioneer insti- 
tution. The teachers in Wellesley College 
are allof them women. The sole excep- 
tion is the department of music, over which 
a male professor presides. In Vassar Col- 
lege, while a good proportion, perhaps 
about half of the faculty are women, still 
there isa strong, if not a controlling in- 
fusion of the masculine element in the 
scheme of instruction. At Wellesley even 
the president is a woman. This indeed 
happens, as it were, by chance. The choice 
would probably have been a man, but that 
Providence put temporarily at the head of 
the institution a woman who demonstrated 
so overwhelmingly her supreme fitness for 
the place that the question of superseding 
her has never been ruised. There is, it will 
thus be seen, at Wellesley no monomaniac 
dread of male association and influence. 
Non-resident lecturers come and _ give 
courses of instruction. One of them is Dr. 
Duryea, who lectures admirably on Ethics, 
Christian Evidence and the Theory of 
Knowledge once a week throughout the 
year. If there is any college in the United 
States furnished with better instruction on 
these subjects than Dr. Duryea gives to 
the seniors of Wellesley, I should like to 
be told what college it is. 

Visitors to Wellesley College are always 
taken by surprise. This, whatever may be 
their prepossessions in coming. Prepos- 
sessions, if favorable, are sure to be sur- 
passed, as, if unfavorable, they are sure to 





be confounded. The outside is in the 
highest degree attractive. You are en- 
chanted. You seem to leave the every-day 
world, and to enter a kind of fairyland the 
moment you pass the gate. The woods, 
the lawns, the pastures, the hills, the dales. 
the meadows, the lake, the drives, the 
walks, the palaces, the groups or trains of 
fair young students out for exercise, the 
sense, brooding over all, of safety, of seclu- 
sion, of sacredness to a sacred cause—these 
visible exterior features of Wellesley blend 
to the production of a total first effect on 
the beholder that deserves to be called 
magical. ‘‘ Most extraordinary! Most ex- 
traordinary!” was the ever-repeated ex- 
clamation of Mr. Matthew Arnold, on his 
late visit to Wellesley, wherever he turned 
his eyes. The nil admirari spirit that some 
find in the Englishman’s writings was 
trausformed into the frank wonder of a 
boy, And grave President Barnard, of 
Columbia College, in a long end elaborate 
article on Wellesley College, published in 
the American Journal of Education, de- 
livers himself up to a strain of expression 
similarly full of admiring enthusiasm. 
When you enter the principal door of the 
main building the impression is reinforced. 
You are at once face to face with a beauti- 
ful collection of costly exotic plants—chief 


‘a group of stately palms, lifting high their 


branching leaves toward light, descending 
upon them from an ample window open to 
the sky above; and if a ‘maiden of the 
place” happens to be spraying the lustrous 
greenery at the moment, no wonder if you 
are dazed, a8 some visitors have been, into 
supposing that there isa fountain playing 
in the midst to make “‘ an eternal April” of 
the scene. The chaste and lavish elegance 
of everything you see must have been the 
product of liberal wealth, presided over by 
the most careful conscience and by cultivated 
taste, This main building is, in fact, an 
almost ideal structure in every respect. It 
is inhabited by three hundred and fifty 
people; but such is the felicity of its first 
planning, and such is the instructed and 
vigilant fidelity with which it isdaily taken 
care of, that no one of your senses—sight, 
or hearing, or sound—is affronted with any- 
thing not agreeable. There seems to be a 
reign of perfect housewifery everywhere. 
The contrast is most striking between this 
and any educational abode of congregated 
men that you can visit. 

Such isthe observed result; but the pro- 
cess is as interesting as the result is de- 
lightful. The greater part, far the greater 
part, of all this exquisite housekeeping is 
accomplished by the girls themselves. 
Highly picturesque it is to see the young 
‘‘neat-handed Phyllises” as they glide 
gracefully about the corridors making 
everything visible faultlessly clean and 
fresh, with those light, sure touches of 
theirs in the right place, which show mere 
mechanical drudgery converted into a 
fine art. If you ase fortunate enough to 
be a guest of the college, you shall see at 
meals, tables that have been set and that 
now are served by young women who 
could read Plato for you better a great 
deal than you heard Plato read by your 
average class-mate in college, or who could 
probably beat you, even you yourself, far 
out of sight, in getting up a table of ephem- 
erides or in calculating an eclipse. 

This democracy and mutuality of do- 
mestic service it is part of the ideaof Welles- 
ley to insist upon among its pupils. No 
pupil is rich enough to buy exemption from 
her equal share of mutual ministry. At 
the same time, such is the skill, and such 
the forecast of the organizatioa, that an 
hour daily is the maximum of time re- 
quired for such manual occupation from 
each pupil. 

The ‘‘solar light” habitual in the faces 
of the girls it is a pleasure to look at. 
Here is a sign of mental and moral condi- 
tion, perhaps of physical condition, too, 
that cannot be counterfeited. It is imposs!- 
ble that faces shining so can mask unhappy 
hearts. The interior atmosphere, the 
moral and social atmosphere, I mean, of the 
place, is beyond description delightful. An 
atmosphere so instinct with love, good 
will, sweet looks, kindly speech, can have 
but one explanation. It is breathed from 
above. ; 

But there is no soft, mere sentimentalism 
dissolving and destroying the tene of strenu- 





ous, earnest intellectual activity. The senti- 
ment which one finds so beautiful at Welles- 
ley is bravely broad, and purified by a 
very high vigor of mind and of will con- 
scientiously in play. Better teaching and 
better studying are, 1 fully believe, no- 
where to be found than are found at 
Wellesley. This I say from ample per- 
sonal observation on the spot; and I say it 
as pure matter of tribute due to faithful 
work performed through a series of years. 

Wellesley College needs no public praise. 
Her accommodations for students are full 
to running over. Applicants for admis- 
sion have to be turned away by scores. It 
is in the interest of the public, not in the 
interest of the institution, that I have thus 
spoken. American—women, I was going 
to say—but surely all America, nay, the 
whole world of mankind, have reason to be 
gratified and glad for Vassar and Welles- 
ley and their peers. Let any severest 
judge in education visit Wellesley, and he 
will acknowledge that the half has not been 
told. 

TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 





SOME MISSIONS IN LONDON. 


BY THE REV. NORMAN FOX. 








‘Tue American’s first Sunday in London 
is given to Westminster Abbey, St. Paul’s 
and Spurgeon’s. Then he will probably 
go to the Temple Church and hear Dr. 
Vaughan, or to the City Temple to hear 
Joseph Parker, or to the quaint chapel ser- 
vices at the Foundling Hospital. But when 
he has exhausted the guide hook he can 
find a vast deal to interest him in some- 
what out-of-the-way mission services. 

On a Sunday evening take an eastward 
bound omnibus on Oxford Street or the 
Strand. You willpass through “ the city”; 
but the crowds will not be there. Around 
the Bank and Guildhall it will be silent as 
if the glory was departed and the New 
Zealander had begun his sketch. But as 
you come out into Whitechapel and 
beyond you will see crowds such as 
the business days will not show. One 
of the sights of London is Mile End Road 
ona Sunday evening. Itis a very broad 
avenue, and, compared with it, the Bowery 
in New York on aSunday night is but a 
peaceful village street. Between the side- 
walk and the curbstone extends a space 
some twenty-five feet wide; and this is 
crowded with fruit stands, shows, etc., as at 
a great fair. But thespace is not all given 
up to traffic and frolic; for, at every little 
distance, will be gathered a group around a 
street preacher. The preaching-stand, 
though portable, is regularly built, showing 
that the business is thoroughly planned. A 
group of a dozen young men and women 
sing the Moody and Sankey hymns, and 
then one after another takes the stand for 
a short exhortation. Thus, at very fre- 
quent intervals, the notes of song or the 
voice of prayer mingle boldly with the 
cries of venders and shouts of merry-mak- 
ers. Amidst the intense worldly life of the 
great cily the religious spirit is just as in- 
tense. 

One of the prominent objects on Mile End 
Road is Charrington’s great brewery, and 
one of the most interesting places to the 
Christian strarger is Charrington’s Mission. 
A son of the great brewer, being converted, 
withdrew from the business and devoted 
his wealth to religious work. The mission 
place is something like the Madison Square 
Garden in New York; and there, each Sun- 
day evening, is gathered a congregation of 
some two thousand to listen to earnest 
preaching, while every night in the week 
there is a meeting of some kind. 

One evening I dropped in at a mission 
hall just off Mile End Road, and heard a 
talk by the Bishop of Carlisle. The room 
was very plain, and the audience was made 
up of the working class. On the platform 
was a cabinet organ, and, if I remember 
rightly, there were some violins and other 
instruments for the still further enlivening 
of the music. The Bishop was not in his 
canonicals, but in every-day dress; and the 
whole service was very plain. Rarely, how- 
ever, have I heard a more pointed and earn- 
est discourse. It was on Repentance—a 
plain, straightforward talk, which could not 
but take hold on the hearts of the hearers, 
and which, moreover, made one feel that the 
man was greater than the bishop. Tlistened 















with more interest for the following reason : 
Ten years ago I heard several of a course of 
sermons in St. James’s church, Piccadilly, 
on the relations of religion to art, etc. They 
were by some of the ablest preachers of the 
English Church. Canon (now Bishop) 
Lightfoot spoke on Amusements; Dr. 
Goodwin, the Bishop of Carlisle, spoke on 
the relation of music to religion. From the 
nature of the subject it was more an essay 
than a sermon; but it was a masterly piece 
of writing, a wonderfully clear analysis 
of related emotions. It was interesting to 
compare his two discourses—the one in the 
West End, the other in the East End of 
the great metropolis. The one was on a 
scholastic topic, the other on a subject 
which took hold on every-day life. The 
one was before an audienc2 of wealth and 
intellectual culture, the other before a 
gathering of the toiling class. But the 
preacher was as great in the one place as 
in the other. I was Struck with the range 
of power in a man who could have the 
mastery on two so widely different occa- 
sions. And it is worth noting that somany 
of the highest dignitaries of the English 
Church have not only the ability but also 
the heart to take part in the plainest mis- 
sion services, 


One Sunday afternoon, at a Salvation 
Army meeting at the Eagle Tavern Theater, 
on City Road, I heard a good sermon by 
Mrs. Booth, wife of ‘‘ the General.” On the 
abstract question of women’s preaching my 
opinions are rot settled. Said a certain 
minister in a thinly-attended and rather 
cool prayer-meeting: ‘‘ Perhaps some of 
the sisters will consent to say a word. The 
apostle does not say, at least the apostle 
did not mean—well, I don’t know just 
what the apostle did mean; but I hope 
the sisters will speak!” So, not hav- 
ing fully settled the question of the 
apostle’s meaning, I listened with inter- 
est to Mrs. Booth; and I wish all the men 
preachers could do as well as she did. Her 
running comments as she read the Scrip- 
tures were as good as Spurgeon’s, and her 
discourse, simple and unaffected, was pointed 
and strong. I cannot better set forth its 
real power than by saying that it seemed as 
if any Christian woman could have stood 
up and said the same thing, all was so plain 
and clear. 

I went quite often to the Salvation Army 
meetings. I enjoy a crowd; and, further- 
more, they had brass bands, and that music 
always carries me off my feet. The red 
shirts of the men were as inspiring to view 
as the dress of the old-fashioned firemen, 
and the women, in their modest but taste- 
ful blue uniform, were many of them 
very pretty. The enthusiasm and energy 
displayed by all could not but affect 
the looker-on. Many scenes in their 
meetings are truly exciting. Sometimes, 
when all were singing, and the cor- 
nets were ringing, and the bass drum 
was thundering, the leader would swing 
his handkerchief, and instantly over 
the whole multitude the handkerchiefs 
would be waving in the air with a con- 
fused flutter that made an exciting 
picture. But I cannot say that I saw 
much spiritual power in their meetings. 
The exhortations and “ testimonies” were 
often not only monotonous, but also me- 
chanical, while there was too much appar- 
ent effort to manufacture feeling. And as 
to the genuine emotion which the band 
playing and handkerchief waving excited 
in the minds of myself and other unculti- 
vated individualg, I could not help feel- 
ing that it was only like the dreamy rapture 
felt when one hears the soft strains of en- 
trancing music in the wonderful beauties of 
a solemn Cathedral service, a sentimentai 
devotion which is very far short of that 
‘* pure religion and uné2filed” in which a 
man lives a better life. I am willing to say 
much for the Salvation Army. Our Churches 
generally would do well to copy its wide- 
awake energy. It hasreclaimed very many 
from wickedness; but very much in its 
services, asin the gorgeous ritual of the 
‘“‘long-drawn aisle and fretted vault,” is 
mere frothy sentiment, instead of the gen- 
uine power of godliness. 

Nor is there any excuse for the gross out- 
rages on taste whieh are so prominent a 
feature inthe Salvation Army meetings 
andin their War Ory, newspaper. It is 
all nonsense to say that slang and coarse 
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ness are effective and necessary with the 
lower classes. A great preacher once came 
‘‘to seek and to save the lost”; to reclaim 
publicans and harlots, the very classes 
which the Salvation Army people aim to 
reach; but all his ministry was dignified 
and refined, and hardly General Booth him- 
self will deny that, when a penitent thief, 
or woman “that was a sinner,” went out 
to tell what the Lord had done for them, 
the testimony to the Master would uae 
been made no stronger by the saved one’s 
being announced as Burglar Jimmy or 
Drunken Kate. Closely akin to godliness, 
is not only cleanliness, but also good taste. 

On Burdett Road, just off Mile End Road, 
is Archibald Brown’s East London Bap- 
tist Tabernacle. The edifice is very much 
like Spurgeon’s; the service algo; and, as at 
Spurgeon’s, the great building is over- 
crowded. The work has been going on 
there only about a dozen years; but in that 
time has been gathered a vast congregation, 
and the church has become a great power. 

The success of this work shows that the 
‘poorer classes” can be gathered into 
church, and, furthermore, that the greatest 
success can be obtained without resorting to 
any of the objectionable methods of the Sal- 
vation Army. Mr. Brown, who is one of 
the younger of the prominent preachers of 
London, is an able leader, and to attend a 
service in this crowded tabernacle is to re- 
ceive an inspiration and feel a new impulse 
to religious labor. 


New Yor« Ciry, 
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BOSTON MONDAY LECTURESHIP. 


MR. COOK’S ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY- 
EIGHTH LECTURE. 





NEW PROPOSALS ON THE DIVORCE QUESTION— HEAL- 
ING BY PRAYER—SUNDAY JOURNALS—HIGH 
LICENSE IN CITIES—SPIRITUAL RELIGION IN 
LOTZE’S PHILOSOPHY. 


(DELIVERED IN THE TREMONT TEMPLE, MONDAY 
Noon, Marcu 10Tu.] 





‘THE customary great audience was present at 
Tremont Temple, Monday noon, March 10th. A 
petition to Congress asking for the collection of 
statistics of marriage and divorce, asa basis of 
legislation, with a view to the ultimate passage of 
a national constitutional amendment, securing 
unformity in the divorce laws of the several 
states, was passed by a rising vote of the as- 
sembly. ‘The remarks on Sunday journalism and 
high license elicited warm support, as did also a 
written reply toa question on healing by prayer. 
Secretary Powell, of New York, led the devotional 
exercises. 





THE PRELUDE. 
NEW PROPOSALS ON THE DIVORCE QUESTION. 

Save the family and you can save the state; 
otherwise not. Save the family and you can 
save the Church; otherwise not. Therefore, I 
do not hesitate to say, Great is the State, great 
and sacred is the Church, greater and more 
sacred is that divine institution which we call 
the family. [Applause.] 

President Dwight was alarmed in his time that 
there was one divorce to every hundred mar- 
riages in Connecticut. To-day, the newsboy 
sometimes calls out on a train entering Chicago, 
“Twenty minutes for divorces.” [Sensation.] 

Loose divorce laws foster consecutive polyg- 
amy. (See Rev. L. W. Bacon’s scathing satire 
on “New England Polygamy,” Princeton Review, 
April, 1883.) Leprous Mormonism lifts up 
its odious hands and points to New England as 
guilty of more polygamy than Utah. A French 
commission sent to our International Exhibition 
of 1876 reported that the United States needed 
nothing so much as regular ethical instruction 
in the schools and a thorough treatment of the 
topic of marriage and divorce by the State and 
the Church. Professor Legge tells us that he 
asked a Chinese student once which were the 

better the Chinese, or the English schools, and 
the reply was: “The English, in all matters 
scientific; the Chinese, in all matters moral.” 
I often heard the claim made by native Asiatics 
of culture that parents are more honored in the 
Orient than in the Occident. I quote these inde- 
fensible but not unnatural opinions in order to 
show that the eyes of the self-reforming hermit 
nations are upon us, Mr. Seward said, when he 
came home from his tour of the world: “ There 
are no homes in Asia.” If Asia reverences the 
Occident for one thing more than another it is 
for the purity, the permanence, and the moral 
beauty of its Christian homes, Let the Orient 
take into its soul the suspicion that the home is 
not safe here under the sunset, and the rising sun 
of Japan, of China, of India, will be clouded by 
doubt as tothe worth of Christianity itself. 
If you wish to do something for missions, put 
down your loose divorce laws, If you wish to do 
something for the reorganization of society in 
Japan, China, India and other semi-pagan coun- 
tries of the globe, see to it that semi-pagan no- 





tions do not invade your own jurisprudence as 
to marriage and divorce. This topic, as is too 
often forgotten, has an international interest, a 
world-wide application to the most vital in- 
terests of humanity. 

Ernst Renan said in Paris, and the whole 
world heard: “Nature cares nothing for the 
ideas of the New Testament as to the family.” 
Matthew Arnold replied on American soil: ‘It 
may be that Nature cares nothing for these 
ideas; but human nature cares a great deal.” 
Now, we must insist upon it, that not merely 
human nature, but Nature, asa whole, has en- 
acted monogamy, and that the eternal constitu- 
tion of things points the finger of scorn at any 
civilization which does not know that what Ged 
has joined together man should not put asun- 
der, ,That mysterious and holy law by 
which the numbers of the sexes born into the 
world are kept in balance is under the control of 
the King Eternal, Immortal, Invisible. That law 
is only the method of his action, and is not like- 
ly to be repealed on account of many ages of our 
clamor. Let us make human laws on the topic 
of divorce a re-enastment of the divine method 
ofaction. [Applause.] 

About to uncover terrible crimes in American 
society, I must protest, in advance, that I do not 
think the better classes with us are as corrupt 
on the topic of divorce and irregular social rela- 
tions as what are called the higher classes are 
abroad, Within sight of my native Adirondacks, 
there stood a stately mansion, built by a British 
aristocrat, Sir William Johnson. Study of his 
career eured me of reverence for corrupt aris- 
tocracies. History tells you a fact which I hard- 
ly dare cite—that he had a hundred children, 
What Mormon of our day, however sunk in the 
depths of debauchery, deserxes to receive more 
excoriating thunderbolts than the man in lofty 
social position who acts like a Mormon, and yet 
does not call himself such? One theory now 
used in explanation of perhaps the darkest ex- 
perience in Goethe's social life is that he was led 
into temptation by court customs which made 
divorce easy. A friendship of his with the Frau 
von Stein had intensity and permanence such as 
no other of his many attachments showed. He 
entreated her to obtain a divorce from her hus- 
band and become his wife. Her persistent re- 
fusal drove him to marry, at last, Christine 
Vulpius. The marriage took place in 1806, sev- 
enteen years after the birth of his son, whom he 
left in the care of Herder, on going to Italy for 
the first (me, This terrible passage in Goethe's 
experience the deep, domestic heart of Germany 
does not forget, nor forgive. Perhaps he never 
obtained his pardon for it from his own soul. 

The aristocracy of Europe, in many sections 
of it, is notoriously corrupt; and yet the cor- 
ruption does not show.itself in public statjstics, 
My firm conviction is that American society, in 
its upper portions, is much purer than European 
society in its upper portions. In the wealtbier 
and more fashionable parts of society our civil- 
ization will compare favorably with the best 
abroad. As I recite the facts of our social con- 
dition you will think that I am putting my own 
land to shame ; but I beg you to remember that, 
after all, divorces have increased in this country 
chiefly in the classes outside the Churches, and in 
circles not noted for their intelligence or virtue. 

I raise three questions: 1, What is the extent 
of the mischiefs of loose divorce? 2, What are 
the causes of these miscvhiefs? and 3, What are 
some of the remedies for them? 

On the authority of great experts on my theme 
I cite here a number of facts which ought to be 
burned into the public conscience. I am chiefly 
indebted for these statistics to the Hon. Caroll 
D. Wright, the chief of the Massachusetts 
Bureau of Labor and to the Rev. Samuel W. 
Dike, Secretary of the New England Divorce Re- 
form League, who has made himself the foremost 
authority in the United States n the topic of 
marriage and divorce. Once a fellow student 
with me at Andover Theological Seminary, he 
was then dreaming on this great theme. When I 
was discussing marriage and divorce, some 
years since, he was studying the family. From 
his parish under the sunrise edges of the Green 
Mountains, from Boston, from many a platform 
in New England and the Middle and Western 
States, Mr. Dike has lifted up his voice in such 
away as tocommand a national hearing on a 
theme second in importance to no other that 
secular reform has discussed since the abolition 
of slavery. 

What is the extent of the evils of loose di- 
vorce? 

1. Within thirty years, divorces,in most of the 
Northern States have doubled in proportion to 
marriages and population, 

In Connecticut in 1878 the annual average of 
divorces had become for fifteen years one to 
every 10.4 marriages. In Vermont this ratio in 
1878 was 1 to 14; in Massachusetts 1 to 21.4. In 
Rhode Island in 1882 it was 1 to 11; in Maine in 
1880, 1 to 10, New Hampshire has increased her 
divorces nearly three fold within twenty-five 
years. In Chicago the ratio of divorces to mar- 
riages is about 1 to 18, In San Francisco it has 
been 1 to 6, The Rev, Mr. Oaverno, ina brilliant 
paper lately read in Chicago has shown that, in 
the county of which that city is a part, not far 
from one marriage in ten is dissolved by di- 





voree or separation. (The Advance, March ist 
and 8th, 1884.) 

2. In connection with this increase of the 
number of divorces there has occurred an 
alarming relaxation of the stringency of divorce 
laws. 

8. State laws on divorce differ, and it has now 
been decided that a marriage or divorce in one 
state is valid in any other, so that, practically, the 
legal condition of marriage everywhere in the 
United States is forced down to its lowest level 
anywhere. 

4. Evasions, fraud, and hasty and sleverly 
legal procedure characterize divorce courts, 

5. A vile branch of pettifogging for the 
securing of divorces has acquired great vitality 
within a generation, 

6. The ratio of illegitimate births to the whole 
population is rapidly increasing, and in several 
states keeps pace with the increase of divorces. 

7. The size of native American families is de- 
creasing. A Western state board of health esti- 
mates, that, in the United States, the number of 
women who die from the immediate effects of 
criminal abortion and similar vices is not less 
than 6,000 every year. 

8. The Chief of the Massachusetts Bureau of 
Statistics of Labor, Hon. C. D, Wright, says: 
“T am well satisfied that, so far as the volume of 
crime or of criminal conditions is concerned, 
licentiousness is the most potent factor in exist- 
ence,” 

9. In Europe a movement in favor of lax 
divorce is perceptibly increasing in power, but 
has by no means the vigor as yet which it has 
acquired in the United States, 

10. Numerous obscure and infamous infidel 
organizations favor loose divorce laws and advo- 
cate doctrines which undermine the permanence 
of the family and the sanctity of home. 

11. The evils of loose and frequent divorce are 
found chiefly in the middle and lower classes of 
society, and very largely in the first and second 
generations of the immigrant population, (See 
Rev, Samuel W. Dike’s article in the Princeton 
Review for March on ‘Some Aspects of the 
Divorce Question.”’) 

12, The rapid growth of the evils of loose 
divorce began in the United States about 1845 
when immigration and railways were becoming 
great forces in our civilization. 

So much on the size of the evil. Now what are 
some of the causes of it? Here I enter upon a 
very vexed topic ; for it is easy to mistake symp- 
toms for causes, and not to go far enough back 
in our study of the origin of social looseness. 
What I donot mention under one head I hope 
you will find that I have emphasized under 
some other; and it is to the combination of 
causes that I ask your serious attention, Ex- 
amine, one by one, and then in their united ac- 
tion, these twelve causes of the increase of the 
evil of loose divorce, 

1. An influx of half-educated, or illiterate im- 
migrant populations, who mistake American lib- 
erty for license, 

2. The size of unchurched °populations ; that 
is, the number of those whe attend no church 
regularly and whose children are neglected re- 
ligiously and socially. 

The masses of immigrant populations have 
been accustomed to state churches, and know 
nothing of American methods of voluntary 
church life. Those who breakaway from all 
church connections in coming to America, es- 
pecially those who leave the Catholic Church, 
with its severe standards as to divorce, naturally 
fall into lawless social ways. 

I do not know that any expert who has dis- 
cussed this theme has emphasized this particular 
cause ; but itiseems to me to be a very important 
one. The Romish Church is making converts in 
this country, no doubt, and on the whole is not 
hopeless as to its future. But it isa fact that 
hundreds and thousands, who belonged in Eu- 
rope to Catholic, Lutheran, or other state 
churches, drift away after emigrating to this 
country, and manage everything in their own 
lives for themselves ;many of them become In- 
fidels; and it is in this body of lapsed, im- 
migrant, nominal church members that a large 
portion of the evil of loose divorce arises. 

8. Infidelity, the poisonous doctrines of free 
love cliques and liberal leagues and various 
propagandists of immorality. 

4. Railways, with the consequent mobility of 
populations and the resulting separation of 
family groups. 

56. The growing concentration of population 
in cities, and the corruption consequent on the 
temptations peculiar to crowded populations, 

6. The poisoning of the moral standards of 
many country districts by the modern facility of 
communication with cities. 

7. Migratory habits of large operative popula- 
tions, H 

New England is a factory as well as a co \. 
It has been my fortune to be an acting pastor 
in a factory town in’ New England for a 
year; and I value the experience because it gave 
me some practical knowledge of operative popu- 
lations. The bone and sinew of the land is 
largely found in the best of the operative classes. 
But Secretary Dike®tells us that, ‘in some New 
England manufacturing towns, the migratory 

working men, chiefly those of foreign birth, are 





found to desert their wivesand children in one 
place to forma new alliance in another.” (Prince- 
ton Review, Jan. 1884, p. 172.) Many working 
men learn'to hate the Church, because they believe 
that average congregations are under the con- 
trol of cliques of rich people, who care nothing 
for the laborer, and will not give a man who is 
not well dressed a seat in God’s house. Wholly 
without pastoral care exercised over them, these 
migratory populations are becoming, many 
portions of them (do let me bring a railing ac- 
cusation against them all) very alarmingly care- 
Jess in several moral matters, The'easy classes, in 
their parlors, hear little of these things. The 
newspapers have little to say about them, But 
the fact is that bad conditions in the organiza- 
tion of labor lie at the bottom of very much of 
the social evil in New England. 

8. Loose divorce laws. 

9. Bad court procedure in divorce suits, 

10. Conflicting divorce laws in the different 
states. 

11. The modern spirit of Individualism fos- 
tered by Democracy, 

12, A neglect on the part of churches and 
schools to teach the importance of the family as 
the social and political unit and the basis of all 
civilization. 

But I hasten to my last question: What reme- 
dies can be recommended for the cure of these 
evils? 

1, A petition to Congress for the organization 
of a committee of inquiry as to the statistics of 
marriages and divorces, 

2. Inter-state agreement, with a view of pro» 
moting uniformity of divorce legislation. 

8. Agitation for an amendment to the National 
Constitution to secure such uniformity. [Ap 
plause.] 

We must be careful how we invade state rights, 
Of course Congress has no power now to pass 
alaw securing uniformity on the topic of di- 
vorce ; but it has a right to make inquiries ; and 
the petition I propose is simply that Congress be 
asked to exercise thut right as a basis for future 
legislation. What do we want to know? In the first 
place, the conditions as to marriage of the emi- 
grants before they leave foreign shores. Next, 
the proportion of divorces in the native born 
population and in the foreign born, In an ex« 
act investigatioa of facts, we shall probably find 
very much to scandalize us as to the habits of 
native born Americans ; for unchurched, native- 
born Americans in both the city slums and the 
rustic slums have among them some of the great- 
est rascals on earth. It was a New Englander 
who founded Mormonism. It was another New 
Englander who took charge of it after the 
founder of it passed away. It wasa New Eng- 
lander who founded the Oneida Community, 
Loose divorce bas been called a “ Connecticut 
Yankee notion,” We must be ready to fece 
such facts as that, in the Western Reserve in 
Ohio, settled from New England, the ratio of di- 
vorces tothe number of marriages ia much larger 
than in the southern counties of Ohio, 
The assertion is made, by the great experts on 
this theme, that unchurched native-born popula- 
tions are exceedingly loose in many quarters of 
the country. I believe that the mischief will be 
traced first to the second generation of the im- 
migrants and to the infidel portion of the lapsed 
populations that break away from the church 
connections with which they came into the 
country; and, next, to the unchurched native 
American populations, 

Valuable asan inter-state agreement might be 
if allthe states would adopt a stringent law, we 
of course want a national amendment; and it is 
not too much to hope that we can obtain it. 
But it is only by agitation, it is only by a com- 
bination of the efforts of parlor and press and 
Church and platform that we can secure the at- 
tention of Congress on this theme, 

4. It iseminently strategic to organize Divorce 
Reform Leagues. In the West and on the Pacific 
slope, and in the South, the example of New Eng- 
land, in this particular, might be imitated with 
great advantage. 

The list of the officers of the New England 
Divorce Reform League, includes the names of 
some of our most honored leaders of the Church 
in ite:various branches ; and it is understood that 
the foremost scholarsof the whole land stand 
behind this organization. I wish you would 
stand behind it with abundant funds. Pour in- 
to its treasury money enough to enable these 
gentlemen to publish their facts far and wide, 
and to give the whole time of the secretary to 
the business of agitation on the platform. 

5. The Church, the press, the parlor, and the 
platform ought to unite in support of divorce 
reform, and for the suppression of the propagan- 
dism of vice, 

There are only three or four cities in the 
United States that have a vigorous society for 
putting down obscene literature. A man whom 
{am proud to call my friend, a hero of social 
and moral reform—Mr. Anthony Comstock, of 
New York City, whom may God bless ! [Applause. } 
—can tell you as much concerning the origin of 
loose divorces in the very lowest ranks of society 
asany oneon the continent. Why should you 
not assist men to do such work as his in every 
municipality of the land? The doctrines of 
devila are taught behind closed doors by free 
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love leagues in nearly every great city of the 
land, and you know little or nothing of the fact. 
You sit still and leave all this to the police. 
There might be casta keen glance by the law 
and order leagues upon the topic of the execu- 
tion of the laws for protecting families, And 
certainly I have a right to wake this suggestion, 
when the chief of the Massachusetts Bureau of 
Statistics of Labor assures us that social vice is 
& greater cause of crime than intemperance 
itself, against which, thus far, the efforts of the 
law and order leagues have been directed. 

6. All other means of divorce reform will fail 
without a saturation of seciety, literature, edu- 
cation and law, with the natural and the biblical 
ideals concerning the family. 

There are plenty of Roman Catholic tracts on 
the topic of divorce, There are very few Pro- 
testant tracts on that subject. Roman Catholi- 
cism permits no divorce, but only separation. 
{Applause.] In this audience, made up largely 
of Protestants, it is significant that you applaud 
the general carcer of Romanism on this topic. 
Are you, as Protestants, to sit still and have the 
finger of shame pointed at you from the Seven 
Hills of Rome? Are you to be told not only that 
your exegesis is false in permitting divorce for 
adultery, but that, at the very basis of Protest- 
antism, lies an individualism which will, in the 
end, wreck the home, and so the Church and the 
State? This is what Rome is saying everywhere. 
Unless you justify your exegesis, as I think you 
can do very well on one point, that of the scrip- 
tural cause for divorce, and unless you execute the 
laws now un the statute books and improve 
them vastly, Romanism will have an immense 
advantage in its rivalry with Protestantism, and 
will often bring us into contempt in the holy of 
holies of society. I would not present divorce 
reform as a Protestant question only, Heaven 
forbid that I should do so! But to lash Protest- 
ants a little on the topic of loose divorce laws is 
lawful in these days, when Romanism, in her con- 
fessionals, in her tracts, in her pulpits, and on 
her platforms is insisting on the severest doc- 
trine concerning divorce and marriage, and you 
on your platforms, and in your pulpits are doing 
very little, in your tracts almost nothing, and on 
your statute books are enacting the doctrines of 
devils, Heaven deliver us from such looseness 
on this theme as shali undermine the confidence 
of the community in the perpetuity of Protest- 
antinstitutions, On Protestantism stands Re- 
publican government, as I believe. On Protest- 
antism and on the family, as protected by Chris- 
tian ideas, stand your hopes for freedom as cit- 
izens of a republic, and for the progress of the 
nation in ages to come, 

Without admitting that American society is 
corrupt at the top, or very corrupt in the mid- 
die, let us so employ agitation as to heat the whole 
collection of waters in our civilization until the 
dregs which are at the bottom shall rise to the 
surface, Let us ascertain how much corruption 
there is in the worst places of society, wherever 
they are found; and when once the foul mass is 
visible at the top we shall skim it off and cast it 
into the chaos where it belongs. [Applause.] 

Now, I have the honor to move'l’/hat this audi- 
ence petition Congress to provide for a commis- 
sion to ascertain the statistics of divorce and 
marriege from the records and authorities of the 
several states, as a basis for future legisiation. 
All who are in favor of this will please rise, 
(Nearly the entire audience rose.) There are 
many who are standing near the crowded doors ; 
80, if all who are opposed to this petition, will 
now raise their hands, the vote of no one will be 
misunderstood. (Mr. Cook paused.) I see no 
opposition. If any one is opposed, let him say No, 
No one dissents; and, therefore, I declare this 
petition passed unanimously, and shall venture 
to forward it toSenator Hoar, with the request 
that it be presented, in the name of this assem- 
bly, to the Judiciary Committee. [Loud Ap 
plause.} A million readers of what is said and 
voted here like to have this audie: ce regarded 
as a kind of old guard, as the abolitionist body 
once was, on every topic of anpopular reform. 
[Applause.] 


QUESTIONS. 


1. From Atlanta, Georgia, comes this ques- 
tion : 

‘In the Southern States shall we give up all 
work for the whites unless they will consent to 
enter the schools and churches established in 
common for whites and blacks?” 

Erase the color line from all schools supported 
by public money, Let private schools take their 
chances under the law of the survival of the 
fittest. [Loud applause.] 

2. ‘Ought the Church to endeavor to restore 
the ministry of healing by prayer?” 

This question has an exegetical, an historical, 
and a scientific aspect. 

Those who believe in the possibility of healing 
certain diseases by prayer appear to me to be 
right in maintaining exegetically that the 


immediate disciples of our Lord were commis- 
sioned and empowered by him to exercise by 
prayer a ministry of healing. The question in 
dispute is whether this was a permanent com- 
mission or one intended only for the opening 
ages of Christianity, My conviction is that the 








New Testament Scriptures do not authorize us to 
expect now such miracles as occurred in the 
apostolic age. Nevertheless, I am convinced 
that prayer for the sick, with the use of the best 
known remedies of a physical kind, is always a 
Christian duty, and that very special blessings 
are promised in the New Testament as the results 
of such petition offered in faith. 

Historically these promises seem to have had 
occasional fulfillment in the very highest spirit- 
ual moods of certain circles of devout believers. 
AsIdo not admit exegetically that the power 
of working actual miracles was promised to be- 
lievers in all ages, #o Iam not as yet convinced 
historically that any actual miracles of healing 
have been wrought. 

Nevertheless, scientifically regarded, the ques- 
tion whether disease can be cured by prayer is 
one to be answered like any other in science by 
the methods of exact research. Investigation of 
this subject is extremely important on account 
of the large numbers who are deluded, if mirac- 
ulous healing is not a modern fact, but espec- 
ially on account of the re-enforcement that 
would accrue to Christian faith if it is a fact. 
Inquiry on such a theme should not be closed 
by the assumption that the age of miracles is 
past. Observation, induction, the scientific 
method must settle this case. It is greatly to be 
desired that those who believe in healing by 
prayer should accumulate lists of cases of the 
cure of organic diseases by faith, It is by no 
means denied that many functional diseases, es- 
pecially those resulting from the multitudinous 
forms of nervous disorder, have been healed by 
the ministry of prayer. Skeptics affirm that 
these cases of cure may be accounted for by 
wholly natural causes. What is necessary for 
their conviction is a series of legally verifiable 
detailed cases of the cure of (1) organic disease ; 
(2) pronounced such by competent physicians ; 
(3) given up by them as hopeless; (4) but cured 
by prayer ; and (5) the cure attested by its per- 
manence, In a large amount of reading on this 
theme I have found but one apparent example 
of such healing, and that is the alleged recovery 
of the wife of Dr, Asa Mahan from cancer which 
had been pronounced incurable by experts in 
the treatment of that disease. (See Presbyterian 
Review for January, 1884, p. 516.) For evident 
reasons it is difficult to multiply public records 
in such matters of sacred private experience ; 
but when physicians are themselves cured, 





as it is alleged they sometimes have 
been, of organic disease by prayer, they 
ought to be able to make such a rec- 


ord of their experience as to convince skeptical 
physicians. Pastor Blumhardt, in whose parish, 
no doubt, wonderful cures of nervous diseases 
took place in answer to prayer, was asked by a 
professor of the medical faculty of the University 
of Tiibingen to give him scientific proof that such 
healing had occurred. Blumhardt opened a 
drawer and left the professor alone for hours to 
examine the letters that cured persons had 
written, as to their own experiences and with the 
corroborating recorded testimony of physicians. 
This evidence was treated with respect by the 
professor. Henry Drummond, author of 
‘Natural Luw in the Spiritual World,” visited 
Blumbardt’s Institution, and was convinced that 
functional diseases wore cured there by prayer. 
Professor Christlieb is of the same opinion. Not 
a few careful investige tors of Dr. Cullis’s remark- 
able workin Boston, adopt, whether rightly or 
wrongly, the same view as to merely functional 
disorders. But the real question concerns 
organic diseases, and only the strictly scientific 
method of research can settle it. The honored 
chairman of the Boston Monday Lectureship is 
absent from this platform to-day, conduct- 
ing evangelistic services with the students of 
Princeton College, by the invitation of President 
McCosh. I venture to say, in his absence, that 
the most balanced and cautious book I have seen 
on this theme is the well-known volume of Rev. 
Dr. Gordcn, on “ The Ministry of Healing” ; the 
next best the Life of Pastor Blumhardt, a most 
suggestive work, which Professor Christlieb once 
urged upon my attention. As to healing by 
prayer, I never oppose such discriminating 
views as are held by Dr. Gordon and Professor 
Christlieb; but I never defend them. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

8. **What doctrines must one hold in order 
to be evangelical in the American sense of that 
word?” 

Do not ask Andover. [Laughter and applause. ] 
It is well known that Unitarians and Universal- 
ists, however much we may respect them, are 
not classed among evangelical believers. But 
the Baptists, Methodists, Presbyterians, most 
Congregationalists [Laughter], all of them who 
are true to their own historic faith, the Episco- 
palians, are evangelical. What, then, are the 
evangelical doctrines? Those in which these 
bodies agree. What are the points of agreement? 
I love to emphasize the hidden half of Christian 
unity. It consists in the substantial oneness of 
evangelical Protestantism in maintaining the 
necessity of the New Birth, the necessity 
of the Atonement, the Deity of our Lord 
and Saviour, the perfect trustworthiness of the 
Scriptures as a rule of religious faith and prac- 
tice, the resurrection of the just and the unjust, 
the immortality of the soul, the final judgment, 





the issues of which are determined by the deeds 
done in the body. 

Canon Farrar holds that the issues of the final 
judgment are thus determined ; and he could not 
go further without violating the standards of 
the Church of England. If it is claimed that 
Congregationalists may go further, and yet be 
evangelical, that claim can justify itself as little 
at the bar of the standard inculcation of evan- 
gelical hymns, prayers and preaching, as at the 
bar of Scripture itself. 

4. ‘‘ What is the meaning of Nirvana?” 

After much study of this question in the East 
I am convinced that the meaning of Nirvana has 
been different at various dates and places. 
Theoretically it means the extinction of the soul 
as a personal existence, the annihilation of 
individual consciousness, the putting out of the 
torch of man’s being. In advanced Japanese 
Buddhism, however, it implies only the extinc- 
tion of all evil desire and the complete harmony 
of the soul with the Deity after the death of the 
body. Babu Mozvomdar agrees with Edwin 
Arnold in the statement that the latter meaning 
is the one common now in India. 

5. ‘What of the work of the American Chris- 
tian Bchool of Philosophy?” 

It is parallel to that of the well-known Victoria 
Institute of Christian Philosophy in Great 
Britain. It has already achieved most important 
results in founding a periodical, opening courses 
of lectures and gathering a great company of 
scholars for the discussion of the Christian 
Evidences and the relations of Religion to 
Science. It has published many brilliant and 
powerful pages, and has before it, as may be’con- 
fidently expected, a great fature of usefulness. 
Dr. Deems, the originator and manager of the 
American Society,-has earned the gratitude of 
all Christian circles by his admirable service in 
this high departmentof religious and philosophi- 
cal discussion. 

“*6. What of Sunday newspapers?” 

Sunday journals, unreformed, may ultimately 
make the Satanic press the chief Sabbath in- 
structor of the nation. Our liberties are not 
safe under a permanence of such tutelage. 
There are a few reputable Sunday sheets, I ad- 
mit the fact; but they do not give character to 
the mass of them. Usually the Sunday, news- 
paper has more matter in it than any issue on a 
week day, and more objectionable matter. The 
loafer’s journal is peculiarly loaferish, and the 
Satanic press peculiarly Satanic on Sundays. 
[Applause.] Let reputable people refuse to 
receive into their houses Sunday journals, 
and cause it to be known that advertisements in 
these papers do not reach the better class of 
homes, and a financial chill may be thrown into 
the lawless mercenary heart of an irresponsible 
Sunday press. [Loud applause.] Why should 
one trade be allowed to manufacture and dis- 
tribute its wares Sunday, and other trades kept 
from work on that day? Sunday’s newspaper is 
printed on Saturday night, it is triumphantly 
said. But when is Monday’s prepared? When are 
Sunday papers sent out to the four winds? Under 
my window at Saratoga, last Summer, the New 
York Sunday dailies were hawked about, before 
ten o’clock on Sunday morning. But, in order 
to make this exploit possible, special locomotives 
were driven screaming up the Hudson, and 
pony expresses tortured, and dealers and news- 
boys stirred to a frenzy of activity. This pro- 
cess, carried out to the thirty-two points of the 
compass from every great city, in a population 
of fifty millions, is a very considerable infraetion 
of citizens’ rights. Editors and printers, as 
well as railway men, deserve one day in seven 
for rest. I asked a Chicago reporter on a great 
daily, which publishes a Sunday edition, heavy 
with rubbish, whether he had one day of rest in 
seven. His answer was: “ Not one in seventy- 
seven.” Sunday is worth more than Sunday 
journalism. Whgt Sunday jourmals displace is 
worth more than what they supply. They dis- 
place rest. They displace the mood of religious 
thoughtfulness and worship, without which no 
civilization can be maintained at a high level. 
On the whole, Sunday journals, in average times 
of peace, must be pronounced to be works 
neither of necessity nor of mercy. They should 
be reformed or abolished. The most influential 
dailies of the world do not issue Sunday editions. 
Civilization would stand higher than it now does 
with us if all Sunday journals were discontinued, 
as both industral and moral nuisances. [Ap- 
plause.] 

7. “Would not constitutional prohibition 
so fail of execution in great and corrupt cities 
as to be inferior in practical effect to high 
license?” 

Constitutional prohibition, once enacted, rep- 
resents the will of the whole people. It is a 
measure unencumbered with any partisan issue. 
High license is usually complicated with parti- 
san contests. Constitutional prohibition, hav- 
ing secured the great majority of votes in a 
state, would have high moral authority even in 
corrupt cities. My positions, therefore, are: 

(1.) Constitutional prohibition would be par- 
tially executed in cities. 

(2.) It would be increasingly executed. 

(8.) It might be executed quite thoroughly by 
the aid of law and order leagues. 

(4.) If the municipal state police assist the 





local police, it might be made as effective as statu 
tory prohibition ever was. 

(5.) Being the measure of the whole people 
and not subject to sudden change, constitu- 
tional prohibition would discourage new invest- 
ments of property inthe liquor trade and 
weaken the distillery interest much more than 
high license could do; for the latter 
would be a merely party measure and 
subject to change at the pext alteration 
of party majorities. Under constitutional 
prohibition, a legislature could vote only one 
way. Combinations of the whisky rings to cor- 
rupt a legislature would, therefore, be discour- 
aged, 

(6.) Let municipal reform succeed, and the 
rules of civil-service reform be applied to cities, 
and even in corrupt great towns the will of 
the people may yet be carried out. 

(7.) Constitutional prohibition, like statutory, 
would drive liquor selling into obscure and dis- 
reputable quarters in cities. On the contrary, 
high license gilds the saloon. It converts the 
gin-hole into the gin-palace. It greatly adds to 
the respectability of the liquor trade. It thus 
builds up the power that threatens the home 
and good government, 

(8.) All license miseducates the people by 
making the state partner in unrighteous gains. 
All license of the liquor traffic means state per- 
mission to a man, for a consideration, to poison 
his neighbors, and manufacture drunkards, pau- 
pers, criminals, taxes, ruined homes and lost 
souls! [Prolonged applause.) 


THE LECTURE, 


SPIRITUAL RELIGION IN LOTZE’S PHILOSOPHY, 


Plato was not satisfied, as Aristotle was, simply 
with the fact that there exists an original cause of 
motion in the universe. He looked for the origin 
not merely of motion, but also of the True and the 
Beautiful and the Good. Among modern philoso- 
phers no one so much resembles Plato in com- 
prehensiveness of outlook upon the moral and 
wsthetic branches of philosophy as does Her- 
mann Lotze. The scheme of thought of this 
great German, however, is much more than any 
form of Neo-Platonism. It is much more than 
Platonism itself. Mr. Emerson was substantially 
a Neo-Platonist. He said once that the whole 
universe to him was a spiritual manifestation. 
So it was to Lotze. But Mr. Emerson had a 
doctrine that became fanciful at last; a convic- 
tion that, by mere insight, the truth on all moral 
questions can he known ; that the soul has such 
vision of all practical reality that it only needs 
self-reliance in following its own impulses to 
arrive at all necessary philosophical and religious 
knowledge. What is the remedy for skepticiem? 
was Mr. Emerson’s famous question. His an- 
swer was: First the soul, and next the soul, and 
evermore the soul. As this truth stands in 
Emerson’s scheme of thought, it eventuates in 
mysticism. It isa half truth, as Lotze would 
see ft ; and yet Lotze, in beginning his philosophy, 
takes the soul and the whole soul as his starting- 
point ; but he does not do this in a mystical way. 
He does it in a spirit as thoroughly scientific as 
that of Aristotle, and yet as religious and poetic 
as that of Plato. 

It is now very generally ‘conceded that the 
errors of Immanuel Kant in philosophy arose 
from his taking too narrow a view of the 
human faculties. He did not study the in- 
tellect too much; but the conscience and moral 
emotions and will too little. The basis of his 
critique of reason isan analysis of the intellec- 
tual faculties, of self-evident truth, of our intu- 
itions strictly so called ; and the service of the 
Kantean philosophy to clear ideas has probably 
never been overestimated. But its service to 
sound emotions and right conduct has been, like 
that of the Stoic philosophy, very great indeed, 
but not its chief work. It is the glory of Her- 
mann Lotze to have broadened, by exact and not 
mystical methods, the philosophical outlook upon 
human nature, to have taken the emotions in 
all their ranges into view, as well as the intel- 
lectual faculties ; and thus, gradually, through the 
strictest methods of modern research, to have 
risen to a philosophy of the soul and of the whole 
composite nature of man, in harmony with the 
truths of all the sciences—mental, moral, #s- 
thetic, and physical. Hermann Lotze was edu- 
cated first as a physician, and next as a meta- 
physician. The combination of these two styles 
of culture made him the many-sided philosopher 
that he was. 

Lotze was born May 21st, 1817, at Bautzen, in 
Saxony. He came from the country which gave 
to Germany Lessing and Fichte. He was edu- 
cated at Zittan, under the very best guidance, 
and began to exhibit there enthusiasm not merely 
for philosophical, but for scientific studies. He 
was taught to reverence the classics. He wor- 
shiped the college fetich, thank Heaven! [Laugh- 
ter and applause.] All his life he respected art 
in literature ; and his words have penetrated far 
wider circles than they could have reached if he 
had written in the clumsy style of many German 
philosophers. Lotze was an artist in words, & 
thing which cannot be said of one in twenty of 
the German thinkers. At the age of seventeen 
he became a student at Leipzig University. The 
son of a physician, he took medicine for his 
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specialty. At the age of twenty-two he became a 
lecturer at Leipzig. Biology, then one of the 
youngest of the physical sciences, was the first 
topic in which he became profoundly interested. 
He pursued medicine and philosophy with such 
success that, five years after his entrance of Leip- 
zig University he was able to qualify into teacher 
in both faculties. In 1844 he was called to Got 
tingen, and spent most of his life in that beauti- 
ful town, as professor of philosophy. Before go- 
ing there, however, he had published his meta- 
physics in 1844, and his logic in 1843. His 
grandest work, as every one ought to know, is 
the ‘ Mikrokosmus,” published between 1856 
and 1864. The third edition of ii appeared be- 
tween 1876 and 1880. 

Lotze lived in a quiet, picturesque house, 
among orchards, outside the walls of Gottingen ; 
and I have visited the spot repeatedly, and have 
corresponded with him. But as he was in Italy 
when I was in Gétiingen I never had the pleas- 
ure of meeting him personally. On my second 
visit to Germany, in 1881, he had just been called 
to Berlin as professor ; and one day, on the banks 
of the Rhine, the news was brought to me by 
Professor Christlieb that Lotze was dead. I had 
expected to hear him lecture at Berlin. The sad 
and pathetic hour that I passed at his grave in 
Gottingen was the nearest approach I made to 
meeting this master of modern thought. I saw 
his tumb when the palm leaves were wreathed 
over it in the form of a cross and were fresh 
with the verdure of their original growth. I 
have a drawing of that grave. lt hangs on my 
study wall to-day; and on it, in German, are 
these words from Lotze, the very center of his 
philosophy: ‘‘ Only love for the living God, and 
longing to be approved by him, 18 the scientific, 
as it is the Christian basis of morality ; and sci- 
ence will never find a firmer basis nor life a 
surer.” ([(Applause.] 

I purpose to sit with you under the trees that 
whisper above Lotze’s tomb, and, in the few 
minutes you give me, endeavor to summarize his 
philosophy. Omitting all the valleys and minor 
peaks, let me put your feet down only upon the 
gigantic summits of his scheme of thought. 

1, Everywhere in the wide field of observa- 
tion we tind three things: A region of facts, a 
region of laws, a region of worths. 

2. These regions are separated only in our 
thoughts, not in reality. 

8. Facts are the field in which, and laws. the 
method by which the standards of worth,msthet- 
ic and moral, are being realized. 

4. This union implies design and can only be-~ 
come intelligible by the idea of a Personal 
Deity. 

5. In the creation and preservation of the 
world a personal God has voluntarily chosen 
certain methods of action indicated by the world 
of facts and the world of laws. (See Hncyc. 
Brit., Art. Lotze, p. 18.) 

6. Through these methods a personal God is 
realizing the standards indicated by the world 
ot worths, 

7. Ouly love for the living God and longing to 
be approved by him is the scientific, as it is the 
Christian basis of morality and spiritual growth 
and bliss, 

Erdmann, Grundriss der Geschichte der 
Philosophie, Vol. IL, § 847, 11-13; and 
Ueberweg, ‘History of Philosophy,” vol. IL, 
p. 312, have summarized Lotze ; but the former 
makes too little of the artistic, and the latter too 
little of the ethical side of his teaching. (The 
summary of Professor Merz is very closely tfol- 
lowed above, but with essential additions trom 
the “* Mikrokosmus,” The best articles that the 
writer has seen in German on Lotze, are the 
three by Hugo Sommer, in the Preussische 
Jahrbucher, for Septembc r, October and Novem- 
ber, 1875. Sev also a valuable article by Professor 
Lindsay, in “ Mind,” vol. I., pp. 363—382.) 

The recent, but already celebrated volume on 
“Metaphysics,” by Professor Bowne, of Boston 
University, is the best representative in English, 
of Lotze’s philosophy. A translation of the 
“* Mikrokosmus” was begun by the daughter of 
Sir Wm. Hamilton, who left it unfinished at her 
death. It is hoped that it may soon be coin- 
pleted by another haad. A complete edition of 
Lotze’s works is under discussion at the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. 

After much effort, I find that I cannot put into 
seven compact propositions more of Lotze than 
this series of his highest conclusions contains. 

But remember that here is the top and radiance 
of the acutest scheme of philosophy that the 
world has yet reached. The wealth of Plato and 
Aristotle, of Kant and Leibnitz are summed up 
in Lotze, The spoils of Fichte, Schelling and 
Hegel are his. Stand at his grave, and ask what 
you are to think of agnosticism. Some foppish 
young philosopher comes to you with a state- 
ment of the law of relativity, and asserts that you 
cannot know anything exc-pt as it affects your 
faculties, and that all objective reality may be 
an illusion, In the presence of this tomb you 
are not troubled by superficiality like this, No; 
Lotze kuew all about the law of relativity, and 
looked through it to the existence, perhaps not 
of what we Ordinarily call the mater ial universe, 
but certainly of objective and personal being. 
It must be admitted that Lotze did regard 
matter as visible force. He was not an idealist, 





but an ideal realist. To Lotze the sub-stratum 
of mind and matter both is God. 

Through the English and Scotish philosophy, I 
have led you up, little by little, under difficult 
circumstances, to the Unseen Universe, In it we 
nave found the origin of matter, motion, and life, 
We have been emphasizing the positions of the 
British theistic school that all matter must have 
originated from the Unseen Universe, and that 
all life mast have originated from it. Lotze 
traces back to the Unseen Universe not matter, 
motion, and life merely, but also the beautiful 
and the good. Ethical ends he finds demonstra- 
bly supreme. To Lotze, therefore, the universe is 
as surely filled with the Omnipresent God as to 
the English theist it is with the omnipresent 
ether. The connection of world with world, the 
unification of laws throughout space and time he 
accounts for by the constantly exercised will of 
the King Eternal, Immortal, Invisible. Lotze 
had speculations which, perhaps, all of as cannot 
indorse, and which Jed him to assert that the only 
things in existence are God and finite spirits. 
He almost denied that matter exists in the ordi- 
nary sense of the word. Possibly we could not 
approve his ideal realism stated roughly ; but with 
all his qualifications of the doctrine we should 
find little in it to quarrel with. I myself do not 
adopt his theory that matter is nothing but the 
spiritual action upon us of personal beings out- 
side us, It is not necessary for me to do this in 
order to accept the majestic outlines of his 
philosophy. But here over his grave I do not 
stand up to criticise him;I stand to emphasize 
the decision with which he discarded materialism, 
agnosticism, fiendish pessimism, and all the 
forms of modern skeptical philosophical 
thought. ; 

Lotze’s peculiar use of the word mechanism 
has misled certain careless critics into the ab- 
surd claim that he was a friend of materialism. 
He comprised, under the term mechanism, all the 
awa which obtain in the phenomenal world, not 

xcepting those of life and mind itself. One ob- 

ject of his writings was to show that mechanism 
in this sense is omnipresent in Nature, but is 
everywhere the horse, and never the rider. ‘“The 
Mechanical view of Nature,” as Professor Merz 
Jbserves, ‘is not identical with the material- 
istic.” Some years ago, in choosing the motto for 
4 work on Biology, made up of lectures given on 
thie platform, and in whichI had commended 
Lotze’s philosophy to the American public, I 
ventured to cite these words of his as a keynote 
of his system. *‘How, without exception, univers- 
ul is the extent, but, at the same tims, how per- 
fectly subordinate is the mission which mechan- 
ism has to accomplish in the structure of the 
world.” As long ag» as 1845 and 1850, a few 
Jerman writers of the materialistic school en- 
leavored to claim Lotze as on their side; even 
he younger Fichte made this mistake; but no 
me makes it now unless it be the New York Wa- 
tion! Lotze was a determined opponent of 
naterialism ia philosophy. 

Lotze taught that, from the idea of matter, life 
ind soul cannot be explained ; but that, from the 
idea of spirit, all materiat properties may be de- 
luced. He makes spirit the ultimate substance 
of all things, The supersensible reality under- 
lying both marter and finite mind is God. Con- 
sciousness is not, as the materialsts pretend, a 
passive concomitant of material changes in the 
nerves. ‘‘That condition of the natural course 
of things in which the germ of a physiological 
organism 18 developed, is,” says Lotze, ‘a con- 
dition which determines the substantial reason 
of the world to the pro iuction of a certain soul, 
in the same way that an orga ic impression de- 
termines our soul to the production of a certain 
sensation.” Thus, the birth of a soul is not the 
result of the natural course of things, nor yet is 
ita creation out of nothing. The substance of 
which it was made existed in the exhaustlass 
substance of the absolute. The domain of 
matter and finite mind ig not distinct from the 
domain of the absolute and spiritual world, 
whence the soul comes, but is penetrated ev: ry- 
where by it. (See Unilarian Review for Febru- 
ary and March, 1877.) As, in all the changes of 
our thoughts, choices, and emotions, there is a 
personality in man binding all these into unity, 
80 in all the objects and events of the finite uni- 
verse there is a Personal God binding creation 
into unity. In him, therefore, most demonstra- 
bly we live and move and have our being. 

You think that Herbert Spencer leads the 
philosophical thought of the world; but Her- 
bert Spencer, brought to the grave of Hermann 
Lotze, seems a pigmy. Lotze was clear; 
Spencer is obscure. Lotze was atheist; 
Spencer isan agnostic. Lotze controlled philo- 
sophical thinking in university centers ; Spen- 
cer has hardly any influence in university 
centers. Lotze had the devoted support of 
Christianity ; Herbert Spencer has its devout 
opposition. Lotze is to-day revered by the 
physicists of Germany and England as one who 
was familiarly acquainted with modern physi- 
cal research. I have heard Lionel Beale say of 
Herbert Spencer's books that there is so much 
false science in them that they will not be 
bought except as literary curiosities ten years 
after his death. Lotze has the intellectual re- 
spect of the foremost philosophical circles of 
Germany ; but the foremost circles of England 





and Scotland make sport of Herbert Spencer. 
It is not too much to say, that, bright man as 


he is in many particulars, Herbert Spencer is a | 


misleader of philosophical opinion. . Lotze is 
the worthy successor of Aristotle, of Plato, of 
Leibnitz and Kant. . 

Over Lotze’s tomb, under the walls of Gottin- 
gen, I ask you to make a choice between « broad 
philosophy and a narrow one ; between an acute, 
comprehensive, and incisive scheme of thought, 
and a superficial and mysticalone. I ask you to 
make your choice between accredited theism and 
discredited agnosticism, between spiritual! faith 
and materialistic doubt. I ask you to rise to the 
hight of Loize’s supreme position that only 
love for a living God, omnipresent, eternal, im- 
mutable, is the basis of morality, and that sci- 
ence can never find a firmer basis than this, nor 
life a surer. (‘‘Mikrokosmus,” Vol. LII., p. 358.) 
Progress in natural theology will count Lotze’s 
monument a milestone on that royal Appian 
Way which has at its side the monuments 
of Plato, Aristotle, Leibnitz and Kant, 
marking the advance of philosophy and 
religion along the path of the ages, The 
comprehensiveness, the acuteness, the moral 
beauty, the scientific courage of Lotze’s scheme 
of thought, ought to attract us, even if it did 
not harmonize with Christianity, as it does. 
It is appropriate that the cross should stand at 
the head of this grave, and that the palm leaves 
over it should be kept green. Lotze’s philosophy 
of the soul of man and of its relations to a per- 
sonal God leads up to the supreme watch-word 
of a better age to come; a watch-word in which 
I, for one, at the edge of his tomb, summarize 
my personal faith; a watch-word as true in 
philosophy as in religion— Via Lucis, Via Cru- 
cis--the Way of Light is the Way of the Cross, 
[Applause.] 








Sricuce. 


LIFE IN THE GREAT SALT LAKE. 
ii. 


BY PROF. A. 8. PAOKARD, JR. 





Tue brine shrimp, Zphydra gracilis, is prac- 
tically an animated series of paddles; it is 
nearly all legs. Itliis oni 8 back when swim- 
ming and, by the movement »f its many paddle- 
like legs, passes through the water in a grace- 
fulfaskion peculiar to itself. It has little aim 
in life, so to speak, little energy to spare, no 
need to rush through the water in pursuit of its 
prey ; unlike most of its class, it doesn't have to 
sacrifice to a ravenous appetite untold thous- 
ands of its humbler and weaker bre: hren—per- 
haps even its own offspring; it may clear its 
skicts or, at least its beautifully worked and 
fringed feet, of any such cannibalistic imputa- 
tion. It has not the mark of Cain on its brow. 
On the other hand, 1t lacks the strength of body 
aud character of a strong, prepotent, dominant 
race. How, then, has it become so dominant? 
Why do its millions and trillions of young so 
swarm in the great lake as actually, in places, to 
add to the density ofits turbid waters? We can 
only answer thatits very weakness is ite strength. 
Amore vigorous, carnivorous, oxygen-consum- 
ing creature could not flourish in such waters, 
The dense water, turbid with salt, invites its ten - 
ancy. Why should not Great Salt Lake have its 
nymphs and water-gods? Surely it has, in the 
graceful Artemia, a large family of them. More- 
over the lake protects its children by being so 
salt that no life can exist in it inimical to the 
existence of its pair of faunal treasures, 

Let us now look at the Artemia. It is a sort 
of shrimp, about half an inch in length, with a 
remarkably slender body, a little dark eyelet in 
the middle of the head, a relic of its babyhood, 
and a pair of larger eyes mounted upon & mov- 
able stalk. The jaws are small and weak; and 
the organs of digesiion form a simple tube, 
while the liver is situated in the head, Like 
other crustaceans, 1¢ has two pairs of antenn», 
the second pair of which are the larger; and in 
the males the joints are singular:y broad and flat, 
serving as claspers by which it seizes the body of 
itspartner. There are eleven pairs of feet; and 
very beautiful and curious affairs they are. 
Broad and flat, as thin as paper, they expand, on 
the inner side, into several thin, beautifully 
fringed lobes, which serve as paddlcs, while on 
the outside are two gill-lobes; thus the legs 
serve both for respiration and for locomotion. 
It is interesting to watch the circulation of the 
colorless blood in these creatures, the beating 
of the delicate tubular heart, and the rushing of 
the blood streams laden with corpuscles into the 
gills and foot-lobes. The brine shrimps are usu- 
ally whitish, flesh-colored, or sometimes deep red 
or greenish, and the males are a little smaller 
than the females. 

The nature of the food of the brine shrimp is 
a matter of interest, since an abundant and 
continuous supply is of the first importance in 
the maintenance of the extraordinary size of the 
Artemia population. 

Here it may be obs rved that the vegetation 
found growing spontaneously in the brine of 
Great Salt Lake is represented by thres 
kinds of seaweeds or algw. Specimens of those 


seaweeds were collected and sent to Prof. W. G. 
Farlow, who wrote us as follows : 

“The alge which you collected in Salt Lake are 
very interesting ard, as far as I know, are the first 
which have ever been collected in that locality. 


» Mr. Sereno Watson, the distinguished botanist of 


the King Survey, tells me that he examined a por- 

tion of Salt Lake for alg, but without success, and 

thinks it probable that very few plants will be found 

in the lake. The most abundant algw is one which 

forms irregular gelatinous masses, sometimes at- 
taining a diameter of half aninch. The color, ap- 
parently much faded in drying, is brownish, with a 
tinge of bluish green. (Ihe color in life is green.) 

It seems to me to be a species of Polycyatis, and I 

am unable to refer it to any of the descr.bed species 
and have called it provisionally Polycystis Packardii. 
Ite distinguishing characters are the oblong shape 
of its cells, which are smaller than in any of the 
marine species of the genus which I have examined, 
and the firmness and lobulated form of the gelatin- 
ous substance in which they are imbedded,” 

Besides the Polycystis, a species of the Ulva 
grows in the lake. It is Ulva marginata, a com-~ 
mon seaweed on the coast of Europe, the speci- 
mens from the Salt Lake agreeing well with 
examples from the French coast. The third 
kind is rarely met with. According to Farlow, it 
is a species of Rhizoclonium, and comes very 
near toa common marine species of the coun- 
try, and which also grows in Europe, near salt 
springs. Thus two of the three species are 
marine forms, and may have been introduced by 
the gulls or pelicans and other water fowl, which 
cross the continent from the Pacific, and per- 
haps in some cases wander there from the 
Atlantic shores, 

That the first-named seaweed (Polycystis) is 
the principal food of our brine shrimp, we are 
satisfied. Tne irreguiar lobulated masses of the 
seaweed float neur the surface and among the 
shoals of brine shrimps, so that their fuod supply 
is everywhere at han’. So common is the piant 
that i is washed ashore upon the beach s in 
miniature windrows, As further proof that this 
alge is eaten by the shrimps, on examining the 
contents of the alimentary canal of specim: ns 
of the artemia which had b.en preserved in 
alcohol, we found, und.r high powers of the 
microscope, the sane kind of granu.ated proto- 
plasmic masses as are to be found in the lobes of 
the seaweed, leaving little doubt in our mind 
that the dark, parcly-digested substance in tho 
aigestive canal of the shiimp is the seaweed in 
question. 

The proportion in numbers between the sexes 
is somewhat unequal, the females far outnum- 
bering the males, whom, wo fear, have adopt d the 
prevailing po.ygamous customs of the territory, 
an interestung instance of the influence of the 
environment upon the species. 

The males are stronger swimmers than the fe- 
males, darting throu,h the water at certain in- 
dividuals of the oppvsite sex, and then leaving 
them to go after otpers, as if exercising some 
choice, 

The eggs, to the number of from twenty to 
twenty-five, are borne about in a srt of bottle- 
shaped broad-sack on the under side of the b. dy, 
They are dull white, and are lighi, flos.ing upon 
the surface of the water. ‘The eggs, by 
the way, like those of others of its kind, possess 
wonderful vitalicy. If they full into the singu or 
white mud forming the bottom of the lake (and 
undoubtedly myriads of them do, tney will live, 
if the whole mass of mud is dried, probably for 
years ; then, if placed in saline water of the tem- 
perature of the luke water—which is throughout 
the Summer from 70° to 73% F.—they will hatch 
out and the young brood can be reared in aqu:- 
ria, This bas actuaily been done, Mud from 
the lake, well dried, has been sent to Von Siebold, 
the distinguished naturalist of Munich, and he 
has found no difficulty in rearing numbers of 
them from the eggs thus transported from one 
continent to another. 

Siebold experimented with the mud in the fol- 
lowing way : He received, in the middle of March, 
alot of mud from Great Salt Lake, and placed 
portions of it in several shallow glass jars, and 
then, on the 6th of April, filled them with artifi- 
cially prepared sea-water, using common hydrant 
water and Reichenhaller brine. Two days after, 
the water in one of the jars swarmed with the 
young. Eleven days after hatching the ex- 
ternal male characteristics began to show 
themselves; and after » number of moults 
or castings of the skin, individuals of 
both sexes appeared in large numbers, Al- 
thongh Siebold does not give the length 
of time, we should judge that the Artemia gets its 
growth in about a month, perhaps « week or 
so sooner. It appears that the females were first 
viviparous, the young hatching from shell-less 
eggs within the brood pouch. On the other 
hand, in the ovisacs of a number of virgin 
females, raised in jars by themselves, eggs de- 
veloped which were covered with a hard brown 
shell. These eggs dropped into the mud st the 
bottom of the jar. It is possible, adds Biebold, 
that these eggs drcpped by the virgins possess 
the pecoliarity of developing without tertiliza- 
tion. Such a mode of reproduction is called 
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We thus see how Nature has provided for the 

rapid increase of these brine shrimps. We were 
told by those living at the lake that the shrimp 
disappear from the water at the end of Autumn, 
reappearing in the Spring. The species is then 
represented in the Winter months by the eggs 
alone. These brown, hard-shelled eggs are fitly 
termed ‘‘ Winter eggs.” They not only remain 
through the rigors of a Utah Winter, but, if ex- 
posed to the sun and dried up in the mud, they 
may rest for years until exposed to moisture and 
the conditions possible to life. Siebold remarks 
that “surrounded with such a shell, the eggs 
obtain the power, hidden away in mud or even 
perfectly dried up, to endure the most unfavor- 
able external conditions and preserve the faculty 
of development after long periods of time.” 

We remember seeing, in 1872, in Dr. Brauer’s 
study at Vienna, certain allied crustaceans 
(Apus and Estheria) which he had reared from 
eggs which had been thus dried up for several 
years. Since then he has reared specimens of 
Apus from dried mud taken from the bottom of 
pools in the oases of the Desert of Sahara. In 
this convenient way, the closet-bound naturalist 
oan study these desert creatures without under- 
taking long and expensive journeys to their na- 
tive haunts. 

The young Artemia, when it leaves the egg, is 
singularly unlike its parent. It is just large 
enough to be seen with the unaided eye, and has 
but three pairs of feet. These eventually be- 
come the antenna and jaws. The second pair of 
feet of the young, which is called a ‘* Nauplius,” 
as itis like the young of some allied forms 
which were described as adult animals before 
their life-history was traced—these second feet 
are broad and oar-like, and when swimming, 
the little creature looks like a miniature bird 
flying through the water. 

Baown Univensiry. 


Fine Arts. 
THE PAINT AND CLAY CLUB. 


Wiruin a decade Boston has not had two such 
important exhibitions of pictures as are now 
open in that ever delightful city. Among the 
dozen (?) men of absolute and unquestioned 
genius now painting in America George 
Fuller stands closely equal to any. Among the 
art organizations in the country there are few 
of more umportance than the Boston Paint and 
Clay Ciub. Both the Paint and Clay Club and 
the colossal George Fuller are holding exhibi- 
tions in Boston. To see either is worthy of a 
pilgrimage there. The formation of the Puint 
and Ciay Club in Boston marks an era in the 
art history of that city. It was, and it is, a pro- 
test against the standards of act work and 
judgment set up by the tiresome schoolmen of a 
past century—dignified figures, characterized 
chiefly by respectable and melancholy medioc- 
rity in their work and with high fidelity for 
those they loved best—namely, themselves. 
There marches past in this rank Allston, and 
other well-dressed figures, immense in matters 
of deportment, with pursed lips forever speaking 
“pranes and prisms,” and neither saying 
nor doing much of importance as touching arf. 
But of these ancient worthies it might be said 
that what few true principles of art they re- 
spectably ventured to promulgate in their lives 
were religiously buried with them, and only 
their prejudices and traditions were left to 
cover alltrue art advance as with a black, fu- 
neral pall ; so that the second condition of art in 
Boston was worse than the first. Only some 
few years ago—less than a scofe—did there begin 
to be a feeling among the younger artists in 
Boston that it wou.d be well for them if they 
looked at Nature and art with their own God-given 
eyes, and refused to don the traditional academic 
spectacles, though they were gold-bowed and 
brought forth from the most venerable and 
hallowed cabinets of Beacon Street. Perhaps 
one William M. Hunt (now dead, alas!) had as 
much to do as any other man of his time in per- 
suading the new generation that they had eyes 
and hands given them to be used. Be it as it 
may, the Paint and Clay Club found itself organ- 
ized and very much alive some three or four 
years ago, and continues much alive to this 
day. It is holding its third annual exhibition 
just now in Boston ; notan exhibition of second- 
hand pictures already exhibited and unsold in 
New York exhibitions, but of good, strong, fresh 
work, fall both of aecomplishment and of promise. 

The catalogue itself promises but little, being 
of a ridiculous mustard-plaster texture, with an 
utterly indescribable figure of a devil-fish on the 
outside, made more horrible by the fact that ite 
horrible body has been shaped into vague linea- 
ments somewhat resembling a human face. 

The most striking picture in the exhibition is 
the portrait of Wendell Phillips, painted by 
Frederick P. Vinton. This picture is character- 
ized by strong likeness, simple and dignified 
treatment of pose and costume, with all accesso- 
ries keeping well their place, and the grand and 
fearless man filling the canvas, aye, the very 
rcom for that matter, as he was wont to do any 











place where he made himself visible. There is that 





touch of soorn in the features, with the strength 
than the man who knows how to be silent, but will 
not be silenced though all the world angrily 
cry “Hush” at his utterances. Just this fear- 
leasness, this lofty purpose, with high intellectu- 
ality and delicacy of organization, has Vinton 
managed to keep in his portrait. It is the por- 
trait of Phillips, and will be so regarded through 
all the years to come. Heretofore we have known 
Mr. Vinton asa portrait painter only. That he 
can paint other subjects with something more 
of cleverness is indicated by the two or three 
other pictures that he has exhibited here, nota- 
bly a landscape, a simple view in * Carnay la 
Ville,” with houses and trees and a sky that 
recedes well, exquisite regard for values and 
tonal quality. 

After the pictures by Vinton it comes natural 
enough toconsider the work of J. M. Gaugengig], 
&@ man much spoken of some months since when 
a collection of his works was shown in New 
York. There isin all the work he shows a great 
nicety of execution, always some subject to be 
brought out by the expression ofa face or the 
pose of a figure, with carefulness to avoid that 
finical quality known to the artists as “nig- 
gling"—a quality to which he sometimes comes 
perilously near. 

The Paint and Clay Club has in its member- 
ship two remarkably clever animal painters in 
Messrs. Thomas Allen and Thomas Robertson. 
The former has not been long known to the 
public, but has deservedly grown in favor with 
wach succeeding exhibition. He has cer- 
tainly mastered the difficult art of grouping his 
animals well, and paints them with a higher 
regard for picture-making than Mr. Robinson. 
His color, too, is more subdued and harmonious, 
But to Mr. Robinson must be conceded a certain 
out-of-door freshness and absolute veracity that 
few of our animal painters reach. If this was 
the only thing to be aimed at in painting this 
class of subjects no one could for a moment 
doubt Mr. Robinson’s supremacy. But we may 
demand that a picture shall be a picture, and not 
amere transcript of Nature. There is in Mr. 
Robinson's method a degree of, sincerity that 
redeems his pictures from the commonplace, 
since simplicity and directness are never common- 
place qualities ; but, while striving to avoid the 
faintest trace of sentimentality, he sacrifices 
sumething of the imaginative quality that he 
might legitimately infuse into his work. It has 
been well said by one of the most eminent of the 
Boston critics that his work is sure to “ interest 
you, whether you like it or not.” 

Of Foxcroft Cole frequent mention has been 
made in these columns, and to praise his pic- 
tures now exhibited in Boston would be simply a 
matter of reiteration, He exhibits one large 
picture here, called the ‘*Marshes of Pennede- 
pie,” of which this much may be said—that he 
has shown no better work. It is, in composi- 
tion, in vigor, in refinement of feeling and of 
color,a positively great picture, and puts him on 
a level with those great French landscapistw 
whose methods he has so enthusiastically 
adopted, and to which he so admirably fitted his 
own individuality. 

There are few figure subjects in the exhibition 
under consideration. One by D. J. Strain is 
conspicuous from ite size and from a quality 
that suggests the worst things in Bouguereau’s 
work. There is so much good modeling and 
drawing in the picture that it seems w pity to 
have it spoiled by the commonplace nature of 
the subject, a “‘ Flower Girl,” of which you may 
go on saying it is pretty, and that is all. To 
have studied as hard as Mr.Strain evidently has, 
and to have arrived at mere prettiness, is a la- 
mentable thing. Near Mr. Strain’s ‘Flower 
Girl,” (near enough to it to spoil it if it were 
not spoiled already) is an animated marine pic- 
ture by 8. 8. Tuckerman. It is a most interest- 
ing work, representing an awkward Dutch boat 
beaching in a gale, A group of men and women 
watch it from the shore, all with their backs to 
the spectator, and so well painted that, while 
they give life to the composition, they do not 
detract from the interest of the main fact in the 
picture. 

The exhibition is particularly rich in marine 
pictures, Six of these are contributed by W. F. 
Halsall. They are very unequal in merit. One 
of them, ‘‘The Pilgrim Ship,” will do more to 
place Mr. Halsall in the front rank of marine 
painters than anything that he has done. There 
is in the work a great story simply told—a little 
ship making its way Westward, lonely, and for- 
ever in danger ona perilous ocean, seeking, for 
freedom’s sake, a land almost unknown, and 
bearing a burden of martyrdom that was to give 
vigor to a new nation. It is a picture that re- 
minds one of the saying of a critic who, speaking 
of an early exhibition of Courbet’s, said: “ Gen- 
tlemen, Courbet has arrived.” There is no 
question but that Halsall has arrived, and that 
there is a staying quality in his work that may 
make him world-famous. 

We have no still-life painter in New York who 
can do better work than Emil Carlsen; and yet 
he fritters away his genius by painting dead 
fish, which become the more offensive the 
bigger they are. He shows on one canvas two 
immense fish, the variety of which the writer 
could not learn, there being neither fisherman 





nor fishmonger at hand. Whether they be large 
sprats or small sharks does not matter much, 
since the picture can be of no interest but for ite 
technical qualities, which are most praiseworthy. 
‘* Still life” these fish are—still-life of the stillest 
kind—so still that they are malodorous. It is 
maddening that a man who can evidently do s0 
much, does so little! For art’s sake, in the name 
of sweetness and truth and life, do, Mr. Carlsen, 
apply your splendid gifts to something better 
than kitchen pans and the fish of the market! 
Here is aman, who has grasped the mystery of 
light and color with the hand of a genius, and 
devotes it to the glorification of dead fish and 
scullery implements. If only the man did not 
paint so well one could pass by on the other 
side; but he compels attention to something 
unpleasant, and forces applause for his genius, 
while one deplores his taste. 








Sanitary, | 


THE HEALTH REPORT OF NEW 
JERSEY. 


New JeRsEY was one of the fortunate states 
that, many years since, came to recognize that 
the care of the public health is a great social and 
civic interest. It was one of the very first to insti- 
tute a system of vital records, Although its 
methods were somewhat imperfect and did not 
conserve the more modern intent as to vital 
studies, they did not fail to emphasize the fact 
that the marriages, births and deaths occurring 
in a state have a general as well as local signifi- 
cance. To its care in this regard, as well as to 
some other causes, can be attributed the fact 
that it has never yielded to the clamor for easy 
divorces and is in delightful contrast with the 
New England States, New York and Penn- 
sylvania, whose people are so often applying to 
get out of the union. The returns of the last 
five years are now 80 tabulated as to give a 
synopsis of over 100,000 deaths and put the 
total average death rate for that period at 
19.43. This compares very favorably with that 
of other states, although England in its last 
report was able to present a death rate of 18.9. 
The study of such statistics in detail forms a 
part of the important basis on which local con- 
ditions are met and evils prevented as well as 
abated. 

The seventh health reportof this Board of 
Health is just on hand, and contains informa- 
tion on various topics relating to the public 
health, First of all, it appears that the legislature 
has wisely responded to the needs of localities, 
and has furnished a series of laws, which secures 
easy and speedy relief through the courts where 
there 18a public sentiment demanding it. The 
rights which, under the common law as to nuis- 
ances, in here in individuals, are made applicable 
for locai authorities ; and these are able to apply 
them without the practical restrictions which so 
often deter or prevent private citizens from 
securing legal redress. 

As to water supply, it appears that most of the 
cities are securing both abundance and purity 
of supply. At Princeton, the advantage of a 
good water-shed is secured and natural under- 
ground sources reliedupon. Ocean Grove and 
Asbury Park have both had excellent success 
with wells several hundred feet indepth. That 
at Ocean Grove, 422 feet deep, ever since Fall, 
has been giving fifty gallons per minute. 
A special water commission is earnestly 
warning againat any Wall-Street schemes to 
disturb the upper water-shed of the 
Passaic, and New Jersey is not likely to yield any 
of her right of eminent domain. The sewer 
question is in full agitation in many of the cities, 
while not a few of them have adopted some 
system. It is evident that, at least for cities, the 
old fashion of a door-yard full of cesspools is 
doomed, and that a clear ground, through which 
air, as well as water, may venture, is the doctrine 
and duty of the hour. The report, in its dis- 
cussion of malaria, holds to the doctrine that 
heat, moisture and vegetable decay are the 
determining factors, whatever may be the con- 
current incidents as to a specific germ. Itis 
especially insisted that methods of covering sod 
and salt meadow, and of making building lots 
without drainage is destructive of natural drain- 
age and promotive of organic decay in the soil, 
and greatly injurious to health. The two more 
advanced ideas, as to malaria, are that it is 
sometimes conveyed to the system by drinking 
water, and that on account of the greater heat 
of cellars by reason of furnaces, steam-pipes, etc., 
we are having malaria more prevalent ino 
the Winter than formerly. A sweet, dry 
soil, free from materials for organic decay, 
is the best assurance that healthy being can 
be kept upon its surface, The remarks on the 
moisture of air, artificially heated, are valuable 
because they syatematize the results of the inqui- 
ries of Professor Kedzie, Professor Brackett, Rob- 
ert Briggs, C. E. and Dr. J. 8, Billings, etc., and 
show the guiding principles and the available 
practice as to heated rooms, We are glad to see 
the subject of school hygiene so fully treated in 
this report. The paper by Principal Green, of 
Long Branch, and the account of the discussions 
in the Sanitary Association by Professor Pearce, 











J. Madison Watson and others, and the paper of 
Rev. F. R. Brace, Superintendent of Schools for 
Camden Co.,all show how full and thorough is the 
attention given to this subject. The three tracts 
of the Board on it have hada large circulation 
and done much good out of the state as well as 
in it. What we need is a correct habit as to 
physical care, and this can only become more 
general by the drill and training of school life. 

The state still continues to complain that facto- 
ries of an offensive character, driven from New 
York, infest the border towns and are only re- 
moved after vexatious litigation. It is evident 
that many of these stench nuisances might be 
greatly relieved if only methods of burning and 
washing now known were applied. But these are 
often expensive, and the firms prefer to obey 
their own sweet wills and hold their own noses. 
Yet it is satisfactory to know that the higher 
courts have been found effective where the own- 
ers have been vigorously attacked. The report 
gives much attention to the health and diseases 
of operatives, and shows how ill ventilation and 
the exhalation of dust particles are telling on the 
vigor of our indoor working population. There 
are special papers in the report to which we 
shall hereafter have occasion 1o allude. 


° ° 
Biblical Research. 

Dz. Brkon, of the British Museum, has re- 
cently deciphered a hypocephalus which bears a 
very interesting passage expressing, in clear 
terms, the Egyptian idea of the immortality of 
the soul. A hypocephalus is an imperial disk 
placed under the heads of mummies, in order to 
maintain vital warmth. They were made either 
of layers of linen, covered with stucco, or of 
papyrus and bronze. Those of linen and plaster 
have figures and inscriptions, generally in black 
outline on a yellow ground, though one example 
is known of yellow outline ona black ground. 
They appear to have come into use at some 
period between the XXVIth and XXXth dynas- 
ties. None are inscribed with any royal name, 
by which their dates may be fixed precisely ; but 
the names of the persons for which they were 
made, together with the sarcophagi from which 
they are taken, seem to point to that period. 
The hypocephalus above referred to bears 
the name and genealogy of the deceased— 
viz., ‘*Shainen justitied forever, daugh- 
ter of Nasnebta.” Its legend is divided into 
two parts, the upper half consisting of two 
broad lines of hieroglyphics, and above these a 
segment of inscription forming an address to 
Amenra, asthe one who conferred immortality 
to the spirit of the mummy whose head rested 
uponit: “Oh! hiding his body, concealing his 
shape, illuminating the world with his trans- 
formations in the abyss, he who gives to keep 
alive the soul forever!’ This particular ex- 
ample, distinguished as the one belonging to Sir 
H. Bruce Menx, is about four inches in diameter, 
In its entirety the object represents the eye of 
Shu or Horus, which was supposed to preserve 
the natural warmth of the body till its resur- 
rection. Its central, and by far the larger por- 
tion, represents the retina of the human eye 
which is separated from a narrow outer ring 
forming the edge of the disk, and intended to 
represent the iris. This outer concentric ring is 
filled with an inscription which, by its teachings 
of another world and spiritual existence, implies 
the same belief in immortality. It reads: 

“Tam Amen, who is in secret place ; I am the ac- 

complished spirit of the even of the sun, going in 
and coming forth from the accomplished multitudes ; 
I am the great soul whose form is clear; I am com- 
ing out of the abyss at will; I have come; I proceed 
from the eye; I come forth from the abyss of Hades 
with the sun from the great house, a chief in Helio- 
polis; I am the spirit coming from the abyss of 
Hades, placing things for his body going from 
heaven and the sun to the hidden soul of the 
mummy; I proceed from the eye.” 
Such hypocephali are of less interest, in quite a 
different way, though worthy of mention in this 
connection—viz., the fact that one of them inno- 
cently forms the foundation of the Mormon re- 
ligion, as may be seen from the publication of 
Joseph Smith, entitled, ‘‘A Pearl of Great Price,” 
p. 7, issued in 1851, where a figure is given of the 
example that happened to fall under his observa- 
tion. , 








...-t had been pointed out, not long since, 
by the Rev. T, K. Cheyne, in his commentary on 
Isaiah (11,170, #f.,1882),that the common render- 
ing of the Hebrew root $33, zabal, by ‘‘tudwell”’ 
can no longer be held. He remarks very justly: 
“The word is commonly so rendered, not to suit 
the context, but in obedience to a prejudice as 
to the meaning of Syn}, 2edail, ‘a dwelling or habita- 
tion,’ of which S3y, Zabal, is supposed to be a de- 
nominative verb. For example, in Gen., xxx, 20, 
the translation of 1353», yizbéléni, as spoken by 
Leah after being delivered of her sixth son, Zeb- 
ulun, ‘God hath endued me with a good dowry ; 
now will my husband dwell with me, because I 
have borne him six sons, is unsatisfactory in not 
giving good sense. But now the incorrect- 
ness of such denominative reference by 
Gesenius and definition is indicated by Prof. 
Friedrich Delitzsch from Assyrian sources. 
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He finds that, in the latter language, zaba- 
lu is a very common synonym of the He- 
brew NUD, nashu, “to lift, to raise, to bear 
aloft.” So that, in the passage just quoted, as 
St. Guyard has shown, the very meaning wanted 
is supplied as the correct rendering: ** Now will 
my husband ezall (or honor) me,” which not 
cnly suits the context, but agrees substantially 
with the Septuagint in its translation, a/pet¢al “F, 
“he will prefer me.” Furthermore, light of the 
same kind is thrown by the Assyrian equivalent of 
713}, zebal, which is not “dwelling” in general, 
but “elevated, or high dwelling.” It is, there- 
fore, specially applied to the heavenly dwelling- 
places of the sun aud the moon (of. Hab. 1ii, 11), 
and to the high temple of God; as the Rev. Mr. 
Cheyne observes: “‘ How suitably does Solomon, 
after alluding to Jehovah’s dwelling in thick 
clouds, refer to the newly-built Temple as a 
3 n°2, ‘a house of hight’ (I Kings viii, 13) 
—a house which, by its elevation, pointed men 
upward to the heavenly temple!” 


Washington Notes, 


A PRIVATE letter sent to Washington gives 
a graphic account of Miss Nelly Sargent’s pre- 
septation at the German Court at Berlin. WNot- 
withstanding the official fault-finding which re- 
cently has so unjustly been bestowed upon Min- 
ister Sargent, his interesting and intelligent 
family continue the recipients of full favor. At 
the recent presentation Miss Sargent’s slender, 
girlish beauty was adurned by a plainly-made 
gown of heavy white silk, bearing a train five yards 
long. Miss Lizzie Sargent, the second daughter, 
is still pursuing the study of medicine in various 
German hospitals, where the presence of a 
female on such an errand must indeed be a 
wonder. She had earned a diploma as a student 
of medicine before she left America, and is now 
devoting her fine powers to the profeBsion of her 
choice, George Sargent, the son, isin Munich, 
studying civil engineering. Thus, this promis- 
ing American family is making the best use of 
its powers, and living an active, intellectual life 
amid all the pleasures of the German capital. 
Mrs, Sargent, while the wife of a senator at 
Washington, was the Secretary of the National 
Woman’s Suffrage Association, her house being 
the home of the leading members of that 
association during their stays at the capital. In 
the presence of the working women of Germany, 
Mrs. Sargent will find a touching claim for 
emancipation from slavery and brutish toil, 
such as she could never have found in her own 
ccuntry, Germany is agreat empire; but many 
of the wives and mothers of its men are slaves in 
its mighty fields, and their sad and hopeless faces 
mutely call to God for the compassion and help 
they can never find in the brutal task-master, for 
whom they drag the plow, chained to his dog and 
his cow. 





...+The inclement weather of last week inter- 
fered somewhat with the attendance on the 
Woman’s Suffrage Convention; but many of 
the sessions were very largely attended by men 
as wellas women. Mr. and Mrs. Spofford, of 
the Riggs House, issued cards for a reception to 
Miss Anthony, on the Monday evening before 
the Convention. This was largely attended by 
distinguished people. Nearly all the leading 
men and women in Washington were present 
and were received by Miss Anthony with all the 
bonhomie of voice, spirit, and manner which 
make her such a favorite with all who know her 
for what she is, an honest, true, self-denying, 
delightful woman, who loves the cause of woman 
better than she loves herself. The day has long 
passed in Washington when conflicting opinion 
of the most combative sort can call forth in 
any woman suffrage assembly a laugh or a jest. 
No public assemblies could be conducted with 
greater decorum or greater eloquence; and last 
week’s convention was no exception to the rest. 


...-President Arthur gave a very unique din- 
ner, last Wednesday evening, to thirty-eight in- 
vited gentlemen guests. This dinner was given 
to the hachelors, widowers, and to the married 
men separated from their families in Congress, 
The dining room was garnished with potted 
plants, and the table that was to cheer these 
lonely mortals nearly covered with flowers. At 
7:30 word was sent to the President, and, with 
Mrs. McElroy on his arm, he descended to his 
guests, Among them were the following : Sena- 
tors Saulsbury, Delaware ; Rawson, North Car- 
Olina ; Lamar, Mississippi; McPherson, New 
Jersey; Fair, Nevada, Among the members 
Present were Kelly, O'Neill, Harmer, Pennsylva- 
nia; Burr, Lawrence, Long, Massachusetts ; 
Milliken, Stewart, New Hampshire; Hewitt, 
Belmont, New York; Ray, Burleigh, Kean, 
Bremer, Chace, Peele, Pettibone, Ellwood, 


Laird, Weaver, Ochiltree, Wilson, Strubel and 
Hancock. 


-+«-Thé annual visit of General Grant has 
been missed in Washington this Winter. His 
advent here each season ia the herald of at least 
& solid week of festivities, The historic home of 
General Beale, which of late years has been, 
General Grant’s headquarters, has, during the 
last season, been unwontedly quiet. Both Mrs, 





Beale and her brilliant daughter, Miss Emily, 
have been in too delicate health to join in the 
usual gayeties of the season. General and Mrs. 
Grant passed through Washington on Friday, en 
youte tor Fortress Monroe, where they now are, 
and where they expect to remain till General 
Grant has regained somewhat of his wonted 
health and strength, 


....- Mrs, Eugene Hale, of Maine, last week left, 
for a season, her Washington abode, to give her 
attention, for at least a fortnight’s stay, to the 
magnificent home which Senator Hale has just 
completed on the Maine coast, in his native 
town of Ellsworth. The house stands on the 
hills, in park-like grounds, commanding a perfect 
view of the bold Maine coast, of Mount Desert, 
and other islands, with the open sea beyond. 
Mrs. Hale is the only child of Zachariah Chandler, 
a woman of keen intelligence and artistic feeling, 
the right woman in the right place, in the trans- 
cendent home which is now hers, 








P evsonalities, 


Mrs. J. Minerva Jupex, the treasurer of the 
Working Woman’s Society for the Relief of the 
Sick, and a lady whose activity in public and pri- 
vate charity has *‘ won golden opinions from all 
sorts of people,” has for some time been opening 
her drawing-room in Sixteenth Street, upon two 
and three evenings of each week, to invited com- 
panies of the cash girls from some of our largest 
shops. Mrs. Judge receives her guests (whose 
ages vary from eight to sixteen years) early, 
provides a supper and an entertainment, musi- 
cal or other, for their amusement, and dismisses 
them about nine o’clock that they may not meet 
the working hours of the ensuing day tired out, 
It would be hard to name a less ostentatious 
and more beautiful act of charity; and the in- 
tense appreciation of the big and little children 
who are welcomed by their hostess and her assist- 
ants is pathetic to observe. One small creature, 
nine years old, told an inquirer that she walked 
daily to and from a certein prominent establish- 
ment in the central part of our city, was 
obliged to be there at 7:30 4. m. and remain 
until 7 o’clock at night, with exactly twenty 
minutes for “ refreshment” from standing and 
running ; for which bondage the said small crea- 
ture receives the munificent salary of one dollar 
and a half per week. 





...-Mr.J. N. Pattison, the pianist, at recent 
accounts, was thinking of bringing a suit for 
damages, because of a funny mistake in printing 
a program of a concert at Ohickering Hall, 
whereat he was to play. People who took the 
program were made mirthful and perplexed to 
learn of the appearance of “‘ Mr. J. N. Pattison, 
the milkman pianist, this being his first appear- 
ance this season.” The printers mistook the 
words “well-known” for ‘ milkman,” and, 
(heartless wretches!) so lacerated the unlucky 
artist’s sensibilities that he walked away before 
the entertainment began, vowing vengeance, 


....Those who have read “‘ Music and Morals” 
and the other writings of the Rev. Mr. Haweis 
(whose name, by the by, is pronounced ‘*Howiss”’) 
is strikingly Italian in appearance. He 
is short, slight and delicate looking, and lame, 
using a walking stick from necessity, His 
serious, keen face is full of power, his mouth 
responsive and strong and his black eyes mag- 
netic in their charm, His musical attainments 
are soarcely more extensive than his knowledge 
in painting, literature and the arts generally. 
Asa violinist he isan amateur whose skill is 
superbly professional, 


....Mrs, Myra Clark Gaines, having, after fifty 
years’ litigation, established her title to her New 
Orleans estate, is living in Washington, in fur. 
nished rooms, and supports herself, her daughter- 
in-law and two grand-children, on the sixty dol. 
lars a month pension she receives as the widow 
of General Gaines, 


...- Mr. Joseph W. Smith, of Andover, Mass., 
has generously presented libraries to each of the 
Life Saving Stations on the New England coast. 
Any one who has passed a week in the solitude of 
some of these desolate necessities can appre- 
ciate Mr. Smith’s thoughtfulness. 


...-Miss Clara Louise Kellogg, when she is 
not traveling for pleasure or business, resides 
with her mother, Mrs. Kellogg, in a pleasant 
apartment in the Clarendon Hotel in this city, 
which has been their home for nearly fifteen 
years. 

.... Victor Hugo has just celebrated his eighty- 
third birthday. He received his relatives and 
friends with quiet cordiality and seemed in good 
health and vivacious spirits. 


....Mrs, Duminway kas been presented with a 
banner by the women of Seattle, W. T., as a 
token of their appeciation of her efforts toward 
female suffrage. 


-...The Grand Duke Alexis was the origina- 
tor of the fashion (which is just beginning to 
decline) for gentlemen to dispense with gloves 
at entertainments, 


...-Prof. J, G. Wood, the English naturalist, 
is about to settle in Boston. 





L ebbles, 
....A magazine article: Gunpowder. 


.... Batter is the name of a tenor singer in a 
New York church choir. He is occasionally put 
out by the first bass, 


....Young ladies who contemplate banging 
their hair should remember that Goliath was 
killed by a bang on the forehead. 


....** Have you seen my last song, George?” 
asked the would-be distinguished composer. 
“T hope so, Billy!” was the reply, 

..-.** You're the greatest woman I ever heard 
of,” said the boy to his mother. ‘You teli me [ 
have a bad temper, and yet blame me for losing 
it.” 


....She sang, “I want to be an angel,” and he 
declared that she was one already. To this she 
blushingly demurred. Then he married her, 
Demurrer sustained, 


....A Toronto editor named Bunting has in- 
sulted the American flag. When the American 
bunting is insulted by Canadian Bunting, the 
latter should be worsted, 


...+*Don’t be afraid !” said a snob to a German 
laborer. “Sit down and make yourself my 
equal.” ‘I would haff to blow my brains out,” 
was the reply of the Teuton. 


....Mrs, Fishwhacker, in giving her dress- 
maker orders for the Spring season, said she 
wanted one dress made with ‘“‘one of them Cho- 
pin polonaises she had heard tell of.” 


.-.-Startled Owner: ‘‘ Hey, what are: you do- 
ing there?” Colored Thief (who has just fallen 
through sky-light): ‘Ise blown here, Boss, by 
dat dah dreadft) hurricane we had Souf,.” 


....-Two children in the Tuilleries garden were 
extolling the qualities of their respective papas. 
** Mine is as tall as the garden wall,” said one, 
‘* My papa can see over the wall.” “And mine, 
too, when he has his hat on.” 


...“I pride myself on my descent,” saida 
spinster, of uncertain age, recently. ‘“ One of 
my ancestors came over with the Conqueror.” 
“Which one was it,” cried a cruel wit, 
‘your father or your mother?” 


....Venus and Adonis are visiting Ireland now 
if the following advertisement, from a Dubhn 
paper, be correct :'‘‘ Lost, a cameo brooch, rep- 
resenting Venus and Adonis while walking in 
Sandymount on Saturday last,” 


... Superintendent of Southern Railroad : “Yes, 
there is a vacancy on one of the passenger trains ; 
will you try it?” Applicant: “Oh! gladly, 
sir.” Superintendent: ‘Very well; but yeu will 
have to be examined first. The brakeman who 
held the position before you had to be discharged 
for color blindness.” Applicant: * Color blind- 
ness?” Superintendent: ‘Yes; he allowed a 
black man to get into the car reserved for white 
passengers.” 


....Persons sometimes get answers they don’t 
expect, even from children, One of them was 
questioning a Sunday-school class about. the 
man who fell among thieves on the way from 
Jerusalem to Jericho, Bringing the story to a 
point, he asked: ‘ Now, why did the priest and 
the Levite pass by on the other side?” A scholar 
held out his hand. ‘ Well, my boy, why did the 
priest pass by on the other side?” ‘I know,” 
said the lad. “Because the man was already 
robbed.” 


....A few weeks ago, a gentleman entered the 
office of a well-known iusurance agent, and, 
tossing a paper on the counter, said to the clerk : 
* That’s run out, and I want to get it renewed.” 
The clerk unfolded the document, and, with a 
smile, inquired; ‘‘ Are you sure that this has run 
ont?” “Oh! yes!” said the gentleman; ‘‘ my 
wife told me it ran out yesterday.” ‘Well, lam 
sorry for you; but we are not taking that kind 
of risks now,” responded the clerk, as he handed 
it back tohim, It was his marriage certificate. 


....In Germany the police regulations are 
very strict, and any violation of them is prompt- 
ly punished. The people have a holy terror of 
the law. Two gentlemen happened to me-zt in 
Berlin, and the following conversation 
took place: ‘*Have you heard the dreadful 
news about Miller?” ‘‘No, whatis it?” “He 
was ina boat in the river. He fell overboard 
and was drowned. The water was too deep.” 
“Didn’t he know how to swim?” “Swim! 
Don’t you know that all persons are forbidden by 
the police to swim in the river?” 


...-Please, mum,” said Bridget, “ I’ve come to 
give yez notice, Mrs. Beaconhill: “Why, Brid 
get! Whatdoyou mean? Haven't you always 
been treated well, and haven’t you more privi- 
leges than most domestics?” Bridget: ‘‘ P’r’aps 
I have, mum ; but iver since I’ve been here, I’ve 
noticed that all the magazines go into the par- 
lor, an’ it’s not until iverybedy ip the house has 
rid "em that we sees wan of ‘em in the kitchen. 
All me fri’nds be talkin’ of the issays an’ the 
stories an’ the paapers, an’ I feels like a fool not 
to be able to talk intilligently wid me company.” 








/ Binisteriat Register, 


BAPTIST, 

BOARDMAN, B. G., removes from Hope Valley, 
R. L,, to Hampton, Ia, ae : 

BROWNSON, T. G., Morgan P: TL, accepts 
call to Albany, Or, 354. 

BRYANT, J. F., Rockwell, Ia., resigns. 

CORNELL, H., South Jefferson, N. Y., resigns. 

DeROne, Wm., closes his labors in Rossville, 

nd, 

EVERTS, W. W., D.D., Bergen ch., Jersey City, 
N. J., resigns, 

FISH, L. B., Nashville, Tenn., resigns, 

FITZ, Groror B., Middleboro, Mass., accepts 
call to Chester, N, H. 

GRAFFTEY, Groraz, Oswego, N. Y., died re- 
cently, aged 65. 

“ie Norman, died recently in Hamilton, 


HILL, Aen, called to Galveston, Ind. 

HORR, G. E., Jr., called to First ch., Charles- 
town, Mass. 

LAF YI, Lupovia, ord, in First German ch., New 
York City. 

LEWIS, J. N., Saginaw, Mich., accepts call to 
Norwalk, O. 

Liners, Soxon, died in Toledo, 0., March 
8 

McDOWELL, ©. H., Huntington, accepts call to 
Shelbyville, Ind, 

MILLER, D, Henry, Brooklyn, N. Y., removes 
to Mystic, Conn. 

PHILLIPS, J. M., removes from Tuscaloosa, 
Ala., to Henderson, Ky. 

on Danizt, LL.D., Bloomington, DL, re- 
signs, 

READ, J. 8., Onauncey, Ind., resigns, 

TEALE, J. H., Oregon City, O., accepts call to 
Medical Lake, W. T. 

a F. K., accepts call to Hancock, 


VREELAND, 'P. 8., Deposit, called to Williams- 
ville, N. ¥, 
bape J. G., Andover, accepts call to Suffield, 
onn. 


WILKINS, A., Rose Valley, N. Y., resigns. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 

ADAMS, ema §., Glover, called to Weat- 
ford, Vt. 

ALLEN, Joun A., Chenoa, IIl., resigns, 

BALOH, Grmsert B., Kingston, N. H., dis 
missed. 

BARBER, Crarnence H., Torringford, called to 
First ch., Rockville, Conn. 

BENFORD, Gronaz, Solon, Mich., resigns. 

BROWN, Tuomas L., accepts call to Eureka, 
Kan. 


CALDWELL, Wixu14m E., Onondaga, culled to 
Presbyterian ch., Saline, Mich, 

CLARK, Dorvs, D.D., died recently in Boston, 
Mass., aged 87, 

COYLE, Joun P., inst. in Morrisania, N. Y. 

EVANS, Lewis D., Lee, N. H., called to Booth- 
bay, Me. 

FURMAN, W. F., accepts call to Petaluma, Cal. 

GRIDLEY, Ausert L., Benzonia, Mich., called 
to Gilead, Me., and Shelburne, N. H. 

HARTWELL, M. 8., Harwichport, Mass., called 
to Globe ch., Woonsocket, K. L. 

HAZELTINE, Henry M., Bloomfield, accepts 
call to Monroe, Conn, 

HILLS, Aaron M., Ravenna, O., accepts call ‘to 
Alleghany City, Penn. 

HOLMES, Henry M., Ayer, accepts call to Ot- 
leans, Mass. 
HUBBELL, Sreraen, died recently in New 

Haven,Conn., aged 82. 
HUMPHREY, Cuester C., Golden Prairie, ac- 
cepts cali to Waucoma and Lawler, Ia. 
HURLBOT, H. C., called to Hudeonville, Mich, 
LOVE, Ancumarp L., Southb 0’, pts call 
to Princeton, Mass, 
LOWRY, Samvet E., Newton, Mass., died re- 
cenily in Belfast, Ireland, aged Sy. 
MEREDiCH, Ricuarp R., inst. in Leominster, 





Mass. 

MITCHELL, Joun, Vermillion, 0., called to 
Wyonung, Lil, | 

NELSON, Geoncx W., Wauwatosa, Wis., re- 
signs. 


OBER, Gzonaz, called to Grafton, Vt. 

PORTER, Epwarp C., called to Second ch., 
Greenwich, Conn., 

QUAIFE, Roses, Palmyra, Wis, resigns, 

RADFORD, Water, Tawas City, accepts call to 
North Adams, Mich. 

RICHARDSON, Joun B., Hiawatha, Kan., called 
to San Bernardino, Val, | a 

warp 8., Cumberland Mi e. 

ey to Prospect Hill Ch., Somerville, 
Masa. 

THOMAS, W. H., Chattanooga, Tenn., accepts 
call to Cleveland, Ia, 

TRASK, J. L. RB. accepts call to Trinity ch., 
Lawrence, Mass. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
BARBOUR, Joux, accepts call to Bement, IL 
BELL, J. V., Pennfield, accepts call to Du Bois, 
Penn. 
BURROWS, Anprew, Truro, N. 8., accepts call 
to Fourth ch,, South Boston, Mass. 
DEXTER, R. Han, accepts call to Sand Lake, 
N.Y 


GILLAND, J. W., Duncannon, accepts call to 
Shamokin, Penn. 

HALL, Joux, D.D., First ch., Trenton, N. J,, 
resigns. 


HALSEY, A., Woodruff, accepts call’ to Spring 
Street ch., New York City, 
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School and College. 


Tue original committee which drew up the 
resolutions to regulate intercollegiate athletic 
sports, consisting of Prof. W. M. Sloan, of the 
College of New Jersey, President; Dr. D, A. 
Sargent, of Harvard, Secretary ; Professor Nor- 
ton, of Harvard, Professor Goodwin, of Co- 
lumbia, and Professor Van Vieck, of Wesleyan, 
met last week at Columbia College, in this city, 
and, after a long session, agreed upon the fol- 
lowing statement to the various faculties: “The 
answers received from the colleges and universi- 
ties to which the circular of the Intercollegiate 
Conference on Athletics was addressed, while 
indicating a general concurrence in the essential 
principles of the resolutions ‘recommended for 
adoption, have shown such diversity of opinion 
in regard to the details of these resolutions that 
the undersigned are instructed by the Confer- 
ence to inform your Faculty that no further 
joint action is proposed.” This throws the 
whole question of regulating athletics back upon 
the separate institutions, and is the complete 
collapse of the co-operative plan. 





....The Register of the Franklin and Marshall 
College and Theological Seminary, of Lancaster, 
Penn., shows the institution to be in a prosper- 
ous condition. The college has recently received 
from Mra, James M. Hood, of Frederick, Md., a 
gift of $10,000, to be used for the purpose of 
erecting an astronomical observatory. The 
structure will be known as the “Daniel Scholl 
Observatory,” in memory of the donor’s deceased 
father. The college is entirely free from debt, 
and its endowment pays the current expenses. 
A portion of the endowment, which is in the 
form of timber and coal lands in Somerset 
County, Penn., is constantly increasing in value, 
The total number of students in attendance at 
present is 148, of whom 24 are in the Theological 
Seminary. 


...-The President of Tabor College, Tabor, 
Iowa, in his review of the year 1883, says: 

“The number of students for the year is 287,which 
is nineteen more than in 1882, and sixty more tnan 
in 188i, This increase is in part, at least, owing to 
increased accommodations in private families and 
in Whitin Cottage. We still wait for the large do- 
nations 80 much needed; but we have continued 
cause for gratitude tothe friends who remember the 
work at Tebor. During 1688 there were 246 persons 
who gave something more than $16,000. Of these 
ninety-five live in the West and gave more than 
$6,500. We want our friends to know that it is only 
because of these continuous sma]! donations that we 
are able to do the work we have been doing.” 


....At the forty-third annual commencement 
of the Medical Department of the University of 
the City of New York, on Wednesday, March 
llth, 164 students received their medical degrees, 
Chauncey M. Depew made the address of the 
evening. On the following day occurred two other 
medical commencements in thia city. Bellevue 
College graduated 149 studente, who were ad- 
dressed by A. 8. Sullivan, and the Homeopathic 
College conferred diplomas on 53 students. The 
latter were addressed by Dr. Wm. M. Taylor. 


....The place of Greek in our colleges is still 
the subject of much discussion, Charles Francis 
Adams has published a second edition of “A 
College Fetich,” with an appendix fortifying 
hia position ; Professors George P. Fisher and 
Williem G. Sumner have opposing articles on 
the subjectin The Princeton Review, and Ex- 
Governor Daniel H. Chamberlain delivered last 
week, before the Yale Kent Club, an address, 
entitled ‘* Greek not a College Fetich.” 


....Mrs. Jane W. Sterrett, widow of Dr. 8, A. 
Sterrett,deceased, of Pittsburgh, has given #10, - 
000 toward the endowment of a chair of Politi- 
cal Philosophy in Geneva College. Her husband 
had given #5,000 for the same purpose before 
his death. Th chair will prebably be called 
the Dr, 8. A. tt Professorship. Mrs, Ster- 
rett has also intimaicd her intention to give 
5,000 toward a fund for the support of students 
of limited means in the same coliege. 


....Oliver Dyer, a Yale Sophomore, died at 
New Haven, on Friday of last week, from in- 
juries received in a boxing match at the Winter 
Athletic Games on the previous Saturday. Apo- 
plexy, brought on by nervous excitement, caused 
a fall, which resulted in a concussion of the 
spine. 

...» The fifty-second annual catalogue of La- 
fayette College, Easton, Penn., shows a total 
attendance of 289 students. Seventeen states 
and the District of Columbia are represented. 
South America, also, sends one student. 


....-The University of St. Andrews has re- 
solved to confer the degree of LL.D. upon 
James Russell Lowell, the Rev. W. Gunion Ruth- 
erford (one of its own alumni), Prof. Henry 
Sedgwick and Prof. O. Henrici. 


.... There are 219 students at the Texas State 
University, 30 of them young women, who are 
classed with the men. 

-»+»There are at present 165 students in at- 
tendance at the University of Rochester, N. Y. 





° 
Music, 

Tue programs for the three Wagner Concerts, 
to be given on April 22d, 24th and 26th, under 
the conducting of Mr. Theodore Thomas, at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, are subjoined. In 
importance and interest, the undertaking quite 
compensates for the omission of a May Music 
Festival of more general scope. In addition to 
the engagement of Mme. Materna and Herren 
Scaria and Winkelmann, the management have 
secured the service of Miss Emily Winant, Miss 
Emma Juch, Mrs. A. N. Hartdegen, Mr. Theo- 
dore Toedt and Mr. Franz Remmertz. The re- 
hearsals of the large choral force to be employed, 
consisting of the membership of the choruses of 
the New York Philharmonic, the Brooklyn Phil- 
harmonic and the Liederkranz Societies are pro- 
gressing. The trio of foreign artiste will leave 
Vienna for this city on March 24th. At the 
present writing there are only a limited number 
of season-tickets left unsold. The disposal of 
the seats for single performances will take place 
after the 31st of this month. 

First CONCERT, TUESDAY, APRIL 22D. 
I, Tannhduser, 

(a) Overture, Bacchanale, Chorus of Sirens, Act I. 

(b) First, Second, and Third Scenes of Act IT. 

(ec) March and Chorus. 





Ps nnd c0es nccteneacsesceconecvse Frau Materna 
PI con cccctecccesensesent Herr Winkelmann 
Os 00s cvcccvesaccescocaccsssoess Mr. Remmertz 
BOMGPGB se. csccvccvscecececcossecseccos Herr Scaria 
Chorus, 
Intermission. 
Il, Walkare. 


(a) Ride of the Valkyries, 
(b) Wotan’s Farewell. 
(c) Magic Fire Scene, 


NI oc o.cctdccbsccscresssdoceécezes +... Herr Scaria 
III. Siegfried. 

Finale, Act IIL 
Ps dacceteccadéccevccssvncesten Frau Materna 
BUNGIE sore cecesevsccccccsccccese Herr Winkelmann 


SECOND CONCERT, THURSDAY, APRIL 24TH, 
I, Centennial March, 
Il. Tristan and Isolde, 
Love Duo and Finale, Act II. 


Pec cceccvcccsesessccestces0s Herr Winkelmann 

BD, cntvsvwcctere scovtvesetsssceceecs Frau Materna 

BRINGING, 000 csevescceccesceccesses Miss Emma Juch 

King Mark...cccccce cocvccccccccscccess Herr Scaria 
Intermission, 


If, Die Meistersinger. 

(a) Prelude, Act III. 

(b) Sacha’s Monologue, 

(ec) Quintet, 

(d) Choruses of Bakers, Cobblers, and 
Tailors, 

(e) Dance and Procession, 

(/) Prize Song and Finale. 


BBs vce nccoescececcsosacsoccesecess Miss Emma Juch 

MagEANAe ccccsee cccccess. cosces Miss Emily Winant 

vd ccaveneqsseveaencaeentetas Herr Winkelmann 

Pbiinctnu0sssness enatcosscud Mr. Theodore Toedt 

ckctcctincssense® sowvcuebépiemmeiad Herr Scaria 

POQROP. .vccceccssccrccccccccces Mr. Franz Remmertz 
Chorus. 


THIRD CONCERT (MATINER), APRIL 26TH. 
1. Flying Dutchman. 
(a) Overture. 
(b) Introduction, Ballad and Spinning Chorus. 
Act IT, 
Bocce cmrcccececccessecoucesoess Miss Emma Juch 
MAPY...cccccccccccccccevccscesccs Miss Emily Winant 
IL. Die Meistersinger. 
(a) Voraspiel, Act I. 
(b) Pogner’s Address, 
POGNOT 0.0 cceccceccccccccces Cccccces Herr Emil Scaria 
Ill, Getterdemmerung. 
Act III., Complete. 
(Siegfried and the Rhine maidens.—Siegfried’s 
narrative.—Murder scene and Funeral Music,— 
Brinnhilde’s se)f-immolation.) 


BORE, 0c cecceevccccsccvecccccccce Frau Materna 
BlagPrted...cccccccecscscces seesces -Herr Winkelmann 
TRAGOR . 000 cccccvcvcccces cccccese ee Mr. F, Remmertz 
( Miss Emma Juch 
Rhine Daughters,.........++ -« Mrs. Hartdegen 


Miss Emily Winant 

....The unsurpassable “Il Dissoluto Punito: 
ossia Il Don Giovanm,” so much better known 
by its sub-title, and, even in this day of Wagner, 
yet lord and sovereign of the operatic kingdom, 
was sung by Mr. Abbey’s company on Wednes- 
day, the 12th, being the second night of the 
spring season, This representation of Mozart's 
masterwork was distinguished for the joint ap- 
pearance of Mmes, Nilsson, Sembrich and 
Fursch-Madi, and for a general vocal, orches- 
tral and choral excellence, which compensates 
greatly for muny dramatic weaknesses. 
Mme. Nilsson evinced her great gifts once 
more by the rendition of the two mighty 
arias in the first act. The Zerlina of 
the evening was coquettish and naive (exception 
being made against some overacting in the ball- 
room scene) a8 wellas in fine voice, to which 
latter fact the singing of the duet “La ci darem” 
and the * Batti batti” testified. Mme. Fursch- 
Madi not only sung magnificently (the lady is, 
apparently, the single onein the company whose 
voice fills the theater without the least ostensible 
effort on her part) but acted with that high 
dramatic sense with which she is endowed. In- 
deed, Mme. Fursch-Madi’s histrionic labors were 
especially needed and appreciated, to offset the 
insufficiencies of some of her male companions 
during the most important situations of the 
opera, Signor Stagno was a mild and meek 
Ottavio; Bignor Kaschmann’s Don Giovanni, 
a vocal performance of sterling merit, had 








not a touch of the indispensable dash and 
scampish sparkle of Da Ponte’s hero ; and Signor 
Corsini seemed as ill-suited to Masetto as he 
would have been well-cast in Leporello’s part, 
which, by the by, he knows perfectly and does 
cleverly. Signor Mirabella physically and 
artistically, was intolerable therein ; though he 
sang exceedingly well all the evening. Signor 
Stagno interpolated the “ Dalila sua Pace” with 
considerable success, and in the wonderful un- 
accompanied trio he took an acceptable share. 
It is safe to say that the last i isode has 
not been sung here within this operatic decade 
as it wason Wednesday evening. The chorus, 
who have easy duties in the opera were 
at their best, and Signor Vianes’s band, if 
we bar a few changes in the tempi, that 
were unaccountable in a conductor of his 
attainments, gave an illustration of the instru- 
mental score which was delightful. The Finale 
of the opera was most majestically performed. 
We must once more protest against those arbitra- 
ry changes in the scenic dispositions, and, worse 
still, against the outrageous cuts in the work 
that are made in this over and over again by 
successive leaders, In particular the treatment of 
the last Finale is without excuse, although cus- 
tom has sanctioned it so long. Tt is time that 
the noblest lyric music the world has known was 
not mutilated for the sake of saving the stage- 
manager a little trouble and the audience five or 
ten minutes time, Mr. Abbey has set such a 
marked example in other gratifying respects 
that we feel like asking him to give us our 
operas either entire, or else abridged with better 
judgment than modern precedents suggest. 


....-The Philharmonic Society of New York 
gave the next to the last concert of this season's 
series On Naturday evening. Every seat and all 
the standing room was occupied. My. Rafael 
Joseffy was the soloist. Rubinstein’s Fourth 
Concerto is not one to exhibit him in his best 
light. His delicate effects and rippling, brilliant 
touch needed the reinforcement of more bodily 
force and manual strength than he possesses ; 
and Rubinstein’s mighty hand can com- 
pass those terrific chords with an accuracy 
and power not possible to a man of Mr, 
Joseffy’s smaller fingers and slighter physique: 
In the first movement and the dashing Finale he 
was overweighted ; but the sentiment with which 
he played the slow movement was very beautiful. 
The G Minor -. of Mozart and Schu- 
mann’s colossal Secon oe in C, were 

rformed by the orchestra, It was hard to tell 
in which work the interpretation was more con- 
summate. In the one first-named is breathed 
an intense restle , & passionate longing, 
and a sudden effort to shake off any deep 
emotion of the spirit—all checked, as to its 
musical expression, by the most complete sub- 
jection to detail of form, Schumann’s sympho- 
ny is the hight of the emotional in music, 
constantly onmenans and dominating nice 
law and canon. Itisa symphony of struggle, of 
the bitterest -_ of ultimate triumph. Such a 
rendering as Mr. ‘Thomas and his orchestra gave 
it the other evening goes a great way toward 
making plain to the dullest ear and heart the 
meaning of its solemn prelude——which is like a 
summons to the spirit to the appointed strife— 
the storm and stress of its opening movement, 
the poignant mockery hidden in its Scherzo, the 
ineffable longing of which its Adagio speaks, 
and the attainment of a higher plane of calm 
thought and purpose that is suggested by the 
Finale. The performance was great among many 
great predecessors recorded in the Society's 
recent history. 


...-The Oratorio Society produced, for the 
second time in their history, and under more 
favorable circumetances than in the first in- 
stance, Bach’s ‘‘Matthiius Passion” last Thurs- 
day evening. A very large audience crowded 
the Academy of Music, and few left until the con- 
clusion of the long performance. The derivation, 
history and position of this gigantic monument 
to the art of contrapuntal writing should be 
sufficiently familiar to our readers to save our 
reciting it. The chorus of the Society deserves 
nothing but commendation for the manner 
in which they sung the several chorales and 
other portions of Bach’s polyphonic work, Upon 
these the interest and praise of this concert con- 
centrated itself from the start. The soloists, 
Mrs. Anderson, Mrs. Danforth, and the Messrs. 
Stanley, Heinrich and Martin did not acquit 
themselves in a fashion above mediocrity—Mrs. 
Anderson appearing to the best advantage in the 
group, and Mr. Stanley to the worst, if not the 
worst possible. His selection on the part of the 
direction must be regarded as a notably unlucky 
mystery. The accompaniments by the Symphony 
Society’s orchestra and Mr. Walter Damrosch’s 
aid upon the organ (which prominently enters 
into the score) added greatly to the artistic ele- 
ments of the concert. 


....The New York Philharmonic Club gave 
its fifth concert on the evening of the 11th, in 
Chickering Hall, the numbers on the program 
comprising the F Major Quartet of Mozart, 
Beethoven’s Sonata for Piano and Violin, Opus 
69, Brahms’s Quintet in F Minor, and the 
second-named composer’s famous aria “Ah, 
Perfido!” sung by Mme. Cora Giese, a soprano 
new to our audiences. The work the perform- 
ance of which called forth the loudest demon- 
strations of enjoyment was the lovely 
Mozart Quartet. Its melodiousness, and that 
exquisite taste in the employment of four-string 
instruments, which characterized Mozart’s genius 
as inimitably as when he wrote for a full orches- 
tra, made the abstrureness and dynamic effects of 
Brahms’s intellectual work repellent. Mme. Giese 
was entirely unequal to so trying a selection as 
“Ah, Perfido!” and it was a cuously out of 

lace on such an occasion. She has a fine voice, 

y no means thoroughly under her control. Mr. 
Richard Hoffmann’s assistance at the piano-forte 
was as artistic as usual. Mr. Schenck’s per- 
formance with bim in the Sonata was lif 
correct. He is not an interesting violoncellis 
although a skillful and conscientions one. 











Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Ushers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice.) 


OUR ABORIGINAL LITERATURE.* 
IL. 








Tur TLroquois Book of Rites is a vol- 
ume of 222 pages, comprising a text and a 
very full exegetical apparatus. There are 
fifteen pages of text; the translation occu- 
pies as many more; and the remainder of 
the work consists of a historical and ethno- 
logical introduction, notes, dissertations 
and a vocabulary. In its general make-up 
it might be compsred to a modern commen- 
tary on one of the Minor Prophets; and the 
comparison might without impropriety be 
extended to the text itself, considered in its 
literary aspects. Abounding in allusions 
which require extended explanation, made 
up largely of abrupt and seemingly discon- 
nected utterances, this ancient book—a 
combination of history, song and ritual— 
requires, and at the same time deserves, an 
extended and thorough commentary. The 
preparation of the work has fallen into 
the very best hands. Mr. Hecratio Hale, the 
editor, has not only devoted much time to 
ethnological subjects (having become con- 
spicuous years ago as the philologist of the 
Wilkes’ Exploring Expedition), he has the 
trained mind of alawyer, and, furthermore, 
has made a special study of the Iroquois 
people and their language on the Reserve 
of the Siw Nations near Brantford, Canada. 
His style is unusually good—not only clear 
and unencumbered, but elegant; his exe- 
gesis is illuminating, and his editorship, as 
a whole, is marked with caution and 
thoroughness. Such work as his throws a 
dignity around American ethnology, of 
which it seems sadly destitute in the writ- 
ings of the Abbé Brasseur, Mr. Ignatius 
Donnelly, and Dr. Augustus Le Plongeon. 
From Mr. Hale’s ten chapters of introduc- 
tion a more complete view of the Six Na- 
tions and their confederacy can be obtained 
than from any of the volumes previously 
devoted to them, not excepting Morgan’s 
well-known ‘‘League of the Iroquois.” 
At the same time he furnishes us a detailed 
history and the materials for an accurate 
estimate of the remarkable Book of 
Rites, which it has fallen to his lot to in- 
troduce to the knowledge of the modern 
world. We can give only a brief summary 
of what the author has so carefully elabo- 
rated. 

Hundreds of years before the advent of 
the White Man the region lying on the 
Mohawk River and the headwaters of the 
Hudson was occupied by a number of in- 
dependent tribes, belonging to the same 
stock. Of their migrations, previous to their 
settlement in this attractive territory, only 
vague traditions remain; but it is evident 
there was a close affinity between them and 
certain tribes lying north of the Great 
Lakes, as well as with others situated as 
far south as the headwaters of Cape Fear 
River. These tribes were constantly at 
war, either with one another or with neigh- 
boring ‘‘nations” on both sides of them; 
but they made considerable progress, not- 
withstanding, in the path which leads to 
civilization. About the middle of the 
fifteenth century these Iroquois tribes were 
exposed toa twofold peril. The warlike 
Mohicans, whose settlements extended 
from the Hudson eastward into New 
England, waged a desperate war upon 
the two eastern tribes—the Caniengas or 
Mohawks and the Oneidas; while the two 
lying furthest to the west—the Cayugas and 

Senecas—were exposed to the bitter hostil- 
ity of the central tribe, the Onondagas, 
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under the lead of a chief named Atotarho, 
whom Iroquois traditions represent as not 
only a bold and successful warrior, but 
a remorseless tyrant, and in fact a wizard, 
endowed with preternatural powers. At 
the same time, however, there lived among 
these same Onondagas aman of very differ- 
ent stamp—one whose name to-day holds a 
prominent place in Indian mythology, but 
who may now be set down without hesita- 
tion as a genuine historical personage. 
This man was Ayonhwatha (Hayenwatha, 
Hiawatha), a chief of high rank, who was 
held in great esteem for his wisdom and 
benevolence. Many of his kindred had 
perished through the machinations of 
Atotarho, but he himself had escaped, and 
was now past middle age. This remark- 
able person, it seems, ‘‘had elaborated in 
his mind the scheme of a vast confedera- 
tion which should insure universal peace.” 
It was to be not a loose and transitory 
league, but a permanent government; not 
limited, but indefinitely expansible. His 
avowed design was to abolish war alto- 
gether; and he desired, therefore, that the 
league should extend until all the tribes of 
men should be included in it, and peace 
should everywhere reign. ‘‘Such,” says 
Mr. Hale, ‘‘ is the positive testimony of the 
Iroquois themselves; and their statement, 
as will be seen, is supported by historical 
evidence.” (Page 22.) 


Hiawatha’s first efforts at organizing a 
confederacy were made among his own 
people, the Onondagas; but, having been 
repeatedly thwarted by the jealous Atotarho, 
and being grievously disappointed at his 
failures, he at length left his own tribe, 
and, taking his journey eastward, sought a 
home among the Caniengas. He there 
found anally in Dekanawidah, a chief of kin- 
dred spirit, who saw at once the advantages 
of Hiawatha’s scheme, and who in due time 
secured the adhesion of the Canienga 
‘‘nation.” The mode of procedure of 
these men in the organization of the league 
is related in detail by our author, his nar- 
rative being founded upon the traditionary 
account given to him at different times by 
the ‘* wampum-keepers,” the official annal- 
ists of the Iroquois. The final result—and 
itis an achievement worthy of note in the 
history of government—was the establish- 
ment of a permanent council, in which 
each of the five tribes, or ‘‘ nations,” was 
represented by a fixed number of delegates. 
This permanent council was created by a 
convention, made up of chiefs and a vast 
concourse of their followers, who met near 
Onondaga Lake. The first members of the 
council were appointed by the convention; 
their successors ‘‘came in by a method 
in which the hereditary and the elective 
systems were singularly combined, and in 
which female suffrage had an important 
place.” ‘* The new chief,” it is added, ‘‘ in- 
herits the name of his predecessor. In this 
respect, as in some others, the resemblance 
of the Great Council to the English House 
of Peers is striking. As Norfolk succeeds 
to Norfolk, so Teharihoken succeeds Te- 
harihoken. The great names of Hiawatha 
and Atotarho are still borne by plain 
farmer-councilors on the Canadian Res- 
ervation.” (Pp. 29, 30.) The confederacy 
thus established continued; and if it ac- 
complished only a part of what Hiawatha 
had hoped for, it was not for want of hon- 
est effort, but because of untoward circum- 
stances which could not have been foreseen. 
‘*His conceptions were beyond his time 
and beyond ours; but their effect, within a 
limited sphere, was very great. For more 
than ihree centuries the bond which he 
devised held together the Iroquois nations 
in perfect amity. The regard of 
Englishmen for their Magna Charta and 
Bill of Rights, and that of Americans for 
their National Constitution, seem weak in 
comparison with the intense gratitude and 
reverence of the Five Nations for the ‘Great 
Peace’ which Hiawatha and his colleagues 
established for them.” (Pp. 82, 34.) 


What, now, is the connection existing 
between the confederacy and the Book 
of Rites? What is the origin of the book, 
and what are the proofs of its genuineness? 
To answer in a word: we have here the ritual 
of the Great Council. Says Mr. Hale: 

“It comprises the speeches, songs, and other 
ceremonies which, from the earliest period of 
the Confederacy, have composed the proceed- 
ings of their council when a deceased chief is 





lamented and his successor is installed in office. 
The fundamental laws of the league, a list of 
their ancient towns, and the names of the chiefs 
who constituted their first council, chanted in 
a kind of litany, are also comprised in the col- 
lection. The contents, after being preserved in 
memory, like the Vedas, for many generations, 
were written down by desire of the chiefs, when 
their language was first reduced to writing ; and 
the book is therefore more than a century old. 
Its language, archaic when written, is now 
partly obsolete, and is fully understood by only 
a few of the oldest chiefs. Itis a genuine In- 
dian composition, and must be accepted as dis- 
closing the true character of its authors.” (Page 
87.) 

Mr. Hale devotes his third chapter to a 
full history of the book, from the time it 
was first reduced to writing until he became 
acquainted with it, and of the method by 
which he secured a trustworthy translation. 
These details are not without interest, even 
to the general reader; but to students they 
have a special value as guaranteeing the 
genuineness of this remarkable product of 
aboriginal thought and feeling. 

In Chapters IV to VII we have a further 
explanation of the laws and customs of the 
confederacy, from which the uses of the 
Book of Rites may be clearly under- 
stood. According to an ordinance of the 
League, the number of their federal senate 
must be maintained undiminished. When- 
ever, therefore, one of its members died, 
a special council was assembled within the 
territory of the tribe to which he belonged, 
to lament his decease, and also to install 
his successor. On the appointed day the 
chiefs of the other nations came to the place 
of meeting, accompanied by a multitude of 
their people. They halted when they 
reached the border of the ‘‘ opening,” or 
cleared space surrounding the town, when 
they were greeted with words of welcome, 
an address designated in the ritual, ‘‘ At the 
Wood’s Edge,” after which they were for- 
mally conducted to the Council House of 
the town, where the rest of the service was 
performed. The ‘‘order” is not very 
obvious to a cursory reader; but, with the 
help of Mr. Hale’s expository chapters, we 
have constructed the following outline, 
which will serve as a table of contents of 
the ‘‘ Book.” 

1. Salutation—welcoming the Clans by name, 

2. Addresses of Condolence. 

8. Explanation of the Wampum Records, fol- 
lowed by speeches. (Not in the ‘‘ Book.”’) 

4. Hymn of the League, called ‘ Hail!” 

5. Invocation of the Forefathers. 

6. Presentation and Reception of the new 
Councilor, (Not in the ‘‘ Book.”’) 

7. Repetition of the Hymn. 

8. Address to the Council and the People, re- 
citing the Three Great Laws of the League. 

9. Recital of the Names of the Six Founders, 

10. Lament, addressed to the Founders. 

11, Chanted Litany, commemorating by name 
the Fifty Chiefs of the First Council, as grouped 
in their Clans, 

We should be glad, if it were practicable, 
to quote various passages from the ritual, 
illustrating the sentiments and the literary 
character of the book. But, in default of 
space for full extracts, we must content 
ourselves with reproducing the brief Hymn 
of the League. We give, first, the Mo- 
hawk original, to convey some idea of the 
‘* physiognomy” of this remarkable lan- 
guage, and follow it with Mr. Hule’s care- 
fully-worded translation (pp. 122, 123): 

* Kayanerenh deskenonghweronne ; 
Kheyadawenh deskenonghweronne ; 
Oyeukondonh deskenonghweronne ; 
Wakonnyh deskenonghweronne, 
Ronkeghsotah rotirighwane— 

Ronkeghsota jiyathondek.” 


“‘T come again to greet and thank the League ; 

I come again to greet and thank the kindred; 
I come again to greet and thank the warriors; 
I come again to greet and thank the women. 
My forefathers—what they established-- 

My forefathers—hearken tothem !” 

This ‘‘ national hymn” of the Iroquois, 
although so brief, is regarded by them as a 
collection of songs. Each line is, in their 
view, a song by itself, and is brought to 
mind by its own special wampum string. 
‘*Asa whole, it may be described as an 
expression of reverence for the laws and for 
the dead, and of sympathy with the living. 
Such isthe national anthem—the Marseil- 
laise—of the ‘ ferocious’ Iroquois.” (P. 64.) 
Mr. Hale speaks in the same tone of the 
Book of Rites as a whole: ‘From be- 
ginning to end it breathes nothing but sen- 
timents of kindness and sympathy for the 
living, and of reverence for the departed. . . 





Combined with these sentiments, and har- 
monizing with them, is an earnest desire 
for peace, along with a profound respect for 
the laws under which they lived.” (Pp. 81, 
82.) 

It will be inferred from such remarks as 
these, scattered through the volume, that 
Mr. Hale’s view of the Iroquois character is 
decidedly optimistic. He says: 


“Few popular notions are so far from the 
truth as that which makes the Iroquois a band 
of treacherous and ferocious savages, whose ca- 
reer was marked everywhere by cruelty and 
devastation, The clear and positive evidence of 
historical facts leads to a widely different con- 
clusion. I[t is not gomg too far to assert that 
among all uncivilized races the Iroquois have 
shown themselves to be the most faithful of 
allies, the most placable of enemies, and the 
most clement of conquerors.” (P. 88.) 


He supports this view by an exposition, in 
Chapter IX, ‘‘of the principles and methods 
which guided them in theirintercourse with 
other communities.” At the same time, he 
brings forward testimony which cannot be 
easily impeached from the ancient Roman 
Catholic missionaries, who speak not only 
of the industry of these people, their 
friendliness, their generosity, and their love 
of peace, but of their humanity and court- 
esy—one of these ‘ fair-minded and cul- 
tured observers” affirming that they have 
‘*a gentleness and affability almost incred- 
ible for barbarians”; and another attrib- 
uting to them ‘‘ virtues which might well 
put to the blush the majority of Chris- 
tians.” (See pp. 84, 85.) 

In his tenth chapter Mr. Hale gives a 
brief but lucid sketch of the Iroquois lan- 
guage, two of whose dialects are represented 
in the Book of Rites. Its peculiarities and 
difficulties, as illustrated in the absence of 
gender, the multiplicity of its pronouns 
(there are fifteen personal pronouns), and 
the complexity of its verbal forms, are 
well set forth; and in this connection a 
letter of Prof. Max Mller is quoted, who 
says: ‘‘To my mind the structure of such 
a language as the Mohawk is quite sufficient 
evidence that those who worked out such a 
work of art were powerful reasoners and 
accurate classifiers.” (P. 99.) 

In the appendix Mr. Hale brings together 
various brief but suggestive dissertations 
on Iroquois names, on the era of the con- 
federacy, the Hiawatha Myths, and the Pre- 
Aryan Race in Europe and Americu. He 
has a view of his own on the first peopling 
of America, which he has wrought out 
with some care in his pamphlet (here quoted) 
on ‘Indian Migrations,” and which de- 
serves to be placed in comparison with 
Morgan’s able essay on the same subject, 
representing an entirely different theory. 
As we read Morgan’s positive and well- 
sustained argument to prove that the Red 
Men came from Asia by the way of the 
Aleutian Islands, and set over against it 
Mr. Hale’s thoughtful and ingenious dis- 
cussion of their European origin, we can 
only exclaim 

‘*Who shall decide when doctors disagree?” 
and wait patiently for further light. 


iin 
—_ 


Ir is hard to say which is the most promi- 
nent in the now famous Berlin Society (trans- 
lated from the French by J. Loder and published 
by 8. W. Green’s Son)—vindictive malice or 
adroit cleverness. The author has, at all events, 
avenged himself on his enemies, and delivered 
blows which, if they do not amount to much 
politically, will leave scars. He wields a pen of 
unusual power, and writes with a dangerous 
piquancy of style. With very few convictions 
of his own to embarrass him, he assails the 
grande monde of Berlin with remorseless severity 
for not possessing virtues, which he alludes to 
with sardonic smiles, The well-known character 
of Berlin makes it an easy prey for such & 
swordsman ; and, on the whole,we wonder that it 
gets off as well as it does. An animosity which 
has geographical boundaries as narrow as those of 
Prussia, or even of Berlin, and which rises to white 
heat only in those limits and against the grande 
monde, is liable to suspicion. The middle classes, 
the professors and scholars in general, are named 
in terms of unqualified praise—a reservation 
which, when one really attempts to apply it, 
dulls the point of the whole book. Nor, on the 
whole, does the reigning family make a bad 
figure, even amid the acute malice which flashes 
against them. Still it is no ordinary man who 
speaks in the book. That he is able to chronicle 
no end of scandals against those who shine in 
public life, is not beyond the range of an auda- 
cious reporter. In addition he looks deep into 
public affairs in Germany, and points out the 





fatal success of the Bismarckian policy in 
' those elements of freedom and of 

independence and strength which have 
been developed with so much intelligence and 
patience by men like the Freiherr von Stein. 
The book is hot with malice and steams with the 
cruel scandals of Berlin ; but amid all the heat 
the author preserves an icy coldness of brain, 
and does not fail to smite hardest in the name 
of virtue and of liberalism. He has a good word 
for Bebel and his Social-Demokraten. He loves 
neither the Pope nor the Jew, and commends 
M. Stocker and his Judenhasser. His Ttal- 
ian blood grows red and hot against Wagner, 
and his remarks on North German art in general 
may be ranked among the most intelligent parts 
of the book. 


-+++Notes on Evolution and Christianity, by 

J. F. Yorke, republished by Henry Holt & Co., is 

a bold and bald denial of Christianity, root and 

branch. It concedes some merit to Christ as the 

great religious liberator of mankind, but asserts 
that his ethics were placed on a wrong basis, 

that the natural evolution of morality deprives 

him of essential originality, and that the same 

natural evolution advancing in lines of its own 

and by laws of its own, forbids us to ascribe to 
Christianity moral developments which first be- 
came manifest later and in entirely different en- 
vironments. The substantial facts of the book 

are gleaned largely from Kuenen, and fitted like 
arrows to the Spencerian bow which supplies 
the philosophic force for their discharge, 
The common view of the matter that Chris- 
tianity is simply a divine force in human life 
and history, sanctifying, purifying, guiding 
them, and working the elements of truth con” 
tained even in polytheism and ethnic morality 
into the forms of divine truth appears wholly 
strange to him, and is, in fact, denied to him by 
the fundamental assumption that “habitual 
morality depends on physicel organization.” 
The author is, however, no pessimist, but be- 
lieves that Nature is actuated by good forces, 
and that, in the distant ages of its moral evolu- 
tion, man will be good and pure in virtue of bis 
perfected organization—a happy consummation 
toward which the experience of evil is an indis- 
pensable factor, not at all in opposition to the 
intention of the Creator. Whether the book 
should be characterized as atheistic, in the sense 
of positive assertion, or not, it certainly is so in 
practical tendency and in its repressive influ- 
ence on the life of praycr and faith, 


....The Messrs, Macmillan & Co, publish a 
charming 82mo of Selections from Oo®per’s 
Poems, with an introduction by Mrs. Oliphant, 
who brings out, with an identifying pen, the 
several merits on which the fame of the poet will 
rest securely. His theological enthusiasm, which 
made him the poet of a narrow kind of Calvin- 
ism, and as such brought him into instant cur- 
rency among the aroused evangelical public of 
England, is likely now and for the future to prove 
a burden rather than a help to his reputation, es- 
pecially as he chose to sing in the dogmatic key, 
rather than in that which lifted Keble to his fame, 
But Mrs, Oliphant is not the first to see and to 
say that Cowper is the true predecessor of 
Wordsworth, though she vindicates that poet 
more vigorously than we should from the charge 
of having ignored his obligations. To-deserve 
this praise and to have it securely affixed to his 
brow is much. But, besides this, Mrs. Oliphant 
dwells on his priority and supremacy as the poet 
of the English fireside and asserts thet his meters 
have done much to develop the domestic senti- 
ment in English life as distinct from the French 
Salon, and to stamp it on the English mind. 
The collection is preceded by a series of small 
poems which follow out the author's history and 
have an autobiographic interest. The others 
are arranged topically, and contain the most 
delightful morsels from this most delightful of 
authors. There is nothing like Cowper for a 
Christian home and a pleasant evening by an 
open fire. 


....The Orange Judd Company publish a 
manual of Household Conveniences, with two 
hundred and twenty illustrative diagrams. The 
manual treate in general of the various mechani- 
cal appliances that can be made to add to the 
comfort or the convenience of a household, of 
which it describes many for the kitchen, the 
grounds, the parlor, dining-room and chamber. 
It contains also a number of more or less miscel- 
laneous receipts and directions—(e. g.) how to 
make strawberry short-cake and how to proceed 
should diphtheria break out in the house, The 
special value of the manual lies in its ingenious 
contrivances and suggestions for home-made 
conveniences of all sorts. A companion 





as the clearing of land by blasting with dyna- 
mite and the home manufacture of all sorte of 
implements and contrivances, from the con- 
struction of » coffer dam toa strap for a kick- 
ing horse. 
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..The Messrs. Macmillan & Co. publish a 
new edition of the collected Works of Alfred, 
Lord Tennyson, Poet Laureate, in 12mo, 640 pp., 
with a new engraved portrait. The edition has 
been revised and corrected by the author 
throughout, and is printed from new type, A 
few poems have been added; but the author is 
stern with the children of his fancy, and does 
not admit them all into the collection of his 
acknowledged works. A poet who held back “In 
Memoriam” for more than fifteen years, could 
hardly be expected to have admitted as soon as 
this to the acknowledged circle of his poems the 
productions of the last year or two,_-——The 
same publishers have their imprimatur on a hand- 
some 16me edition of two plays, by Lord Tenny- 
son—The Cup and The Falcon, The first is a 
tragedy which was produced in the Lyceum Thea- 
ter, London, under the management of Mr. Henry 
Irving, Jan. 3d, 1881. The Falcon was produced 
at St. James Theater, London, December, 1879. 
They are both interesting ; but we cannot discover 
that they add anything to the poet’s fame or 
show unusual power in this style of composi- 
tion. 


....The Messrs. Jansen, McClurg & Co., of 
Chicago, are publishing an English translation 
from the original Swedish of Professor Topelius’s 
“Surgeon's Stories.”” They are six in number. 
Two of the three already out, ‘‘Times of Gus- 
taf Adolphus,” and ‘‘ Times of Battle and Rest,” 
have been noticed previously, We have now 
before.us the last published, Times of Charles 
XII. The three remaining volumes are in prep- 
aration. The history is presented in the more 
or leas romantic form, in which the author 
invents the incident and vouches only for the 
accuracy of the historical characters and of the 
general coloring. In this case the Swedish char- 
acter of the incident and of the environment, 
though more or leas strange to American readers, 
is a novelty, which, no doubt, refreshes flagging 
interest in an old story, though at the expense 
of introducing into it the bluff manners of the 
camp and fleld, and something of the coarseness 
vf manners which belonged to the times in 
which the history was enacted, 
















































































































..The Messrs, Roberts Brothers, of Boston, 
publish Phil. Robinson's Sinners and Saints; a 
Tour Across the States and Round Them, With 
Three Months Among the Mormons, Mr. Robin- 
son brings to the writing of this book the same 
; powers of observation which distinguished him as 
: a special correspondent, combined with much of 
’ the wit, humor, end refined style which won high 
praises for his ‘‘ Under the Sun.” He is full of 
sparkle and good nature, looks at things in his own 
way—which is not always our way, by any means— 
and speaks out his thought in a merry frankness 
which puts every one in good humor even when 
he hits hardest. His remarks on Utah and the 
; 
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Mormons, though in some respects the most 
entertaining part of the book, are probably 
the least valuable. He keeps out of the ditch 

. into which Jas. P, Barclay, M.P., fell, though he 

. walks along the edge of it. His impressions of 
the American Negro are not encouraging, and 
though he avows a hearty liking for the African 
black man, he cannet see much good in what he 
calls the brown-black man of this country. 


..We have received bound Volume VIII of 
The Sanitary Engineer from June to November 
1883. It is a repertory of invaluable sanitary 
statistic discussion and invention. Illustrative 
diagrams are given at all points, and the me- 
chanical contrivances for securing health in 
towns and comfort in our houses are copiously 
discussed. The weekly reports of mortality and 
4 comparative tables of health, disease, and death 
; from all quarters of the civilized world are worth 
, many times the cost of the journal. Froma 


tables we find that New Haven stands, as to 
health, in the front rank of cities; that, 
while the mortality of American towns is gener- 
ally lower, and sometimes much lower, than that 
of foreign cities, the death rate among the col- 
ored people of the South is frightful, amount- 
ing to about forty in the thousand, while that of 
the whites, in the same circumstances and in the 
same region, stands at twenty-three in the thous- 
and. This is an eloquent fact, which tells in a 
sentence the story as to their condition of life 
and their defective physical organization. 


.-The Messrs. Blakiston, Son & Co, of Phil- 
adelphia, publish forthe year 1884, the Medical 
Directory, of that city, edited by Samuel B. 
Hoppin, M.D., planned to avoid confusion and 
bring the information contained compactly to- 
gether, and yet to make it accessible. It contains 
a directory to all the institutions for relief— 
adult’s homes, children’s homes, hospitals, dis- 
pensaries, and institutions for special relief and 
for special infirmities or defects, with the pro- 
visions of the ambulance service and the board 
of health. In addition to this are full directions 
of all regular physicians, homeopathic physicians 
and practitioners registered under the law, but 
without diplomas, together with all druggists, 
dentists, medical schools and colleges. The 
practical value of the Directory is much increased 
by street directories, which enable the user to 
ascertain at a glance, wherever he may be, what 
physicians and druggists are nearest within call. 


comparison of several months together in these” 





..Mr. B. G, Lovejoy, A.M., LL.B., makes an 
attempt to bring ont the unqualified facts of the 
case in his 16mo volume on Francis Bacon 
(Lord Verulam); A Critical Review of his Life 
and Character, with Selections from his Writ- 
ings Adapted for Colleges and High Schools, 
(Boston : Estes & Lauriat.) This treatise seems 
to have been inspired by the extreme panegyrics 
of some indiscreet partisan of the great philoso- 
pher, and shows the marks of this origin in its 
composition. The facts of the melancholy story 
are brought out, with little mention of the con- 
siderations which call for some tempering of 
justice with mercy in the case, but with sub- 
stantial accuracy. The treatise is, however, so 
much absorbed in making out the case against 
Bacon and showing the darker features of his 
life as to be a strange introduction to his career 
a8 a philosopher, or to the fewand meager ex- 
tracts given of his essays. 


. The Messrs. Robt. Carter & Bros. republish 
an American edition of the Rev. G. 8, Bowes’s 
manual of Information and Illustration. Helps 
Gathered from Facts, Figures, Anecdotes, 
Books, etc., for sermons, lectures, and addresses. 
The collection, though it has been long accumu- 
lating, is the author’s own work, and is brought 
down, as far as possible, to date. The items are 
classified alphabetically, and drawn from better 
sources and a wider field than in most collec- 
tions of the kind. It contains a ¢reat number 
of anecdotes and incidents bearing on every 
phase of religious experience, and which have, 
80 far as we have examined them, the great 
merit of being unhackneyed. Why is the date 
omitted from the author’s preface? We observe 
a growing carelessness on this subject, and par- 
ticularly, where there ought to be none, in the 
republication of religious books of this class. 


..We are able to direct our readers, in search 
of a small manual of conduct which bears on 
the great relations of life,to one from the pen 
of the Lord Bishop of Rochester, Anthony W. 
Thorold, D.D.—The Yoke of Christ in the Duties 
and Circumstances of Life. (Author's Edition. 
A. D. F. Randolph & Co.) The aim of the book 
is to * fuse religion and morality into one homo- 
geneous whole,” in life and conduct. It is 
brief, modern, abounding in good sense, marked 
with all the dignity of an English Bishop, ad- 
dressed pretty exclusively to people in comfort- 
able and respectable relations, and well enough 
adapted to American life and American ideas, 
to indicate that the author has spent some 
considerable time in the country. The contents 
are distributed under the six principal heads of 
Illness, Letter-Writing, Friends, Money, The 
Loss of Friends, and Marriage. 


....Mr, Charles F. Richardson’s Primer of 
American Literature has met with a great com- 
mercial success, and in the twenty-first thous- 
and is published ina new and revised edition. 
Its merit is sententious brevity and systematic, 
review of the whole ground. The last edition, 
issued by the Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
contains twelve portraits of American authors. 
The Primer is still capable of considerable 
“correction and revision,” as in the place as- 
signed to Sidney Lanier, and the total omission 
of such an author as Professor Fisher, of Yale. 
The chief value of such brief sketches is, after 
all, for review and not for elementary study. 
In the primary stage the student needs more ex- 
pansion of the subject. To assist the mem- 
ory and furnish systematic connections, this 
Primer ia useful, and more useful than ever in 
the revision. 


--The Messrs. A. 8. Barnes & Co.'s, New 
National Readers are published for 1884 in thtee 
parts. The type, impressiun and paper are all 
that can be desired, The primary reader is ar- 
ranged on the ‘‘word method” of learning to read, 
combined with frequent reviews and close drilling 
in spelling. The reading matter is in general 
conversational, and is selected with an eye to 
making it interesting to the children, The 
pictures are too numerous to serve only the pur- 
pose of illustration, though they are not numer- 
ous nor prominent enough to lower the reader to 
a picture book. As readers go the illustrations 
are well done, though better drawing would im- 
prove some of them, as, for example, the Wash- 
ington and the hatchet scene. These readers 
are also eonvenient in form and size and well 
manufactured, 


..President Bascom, in his latest volume, 
The Words of Christ as Principles of Personal 
and Social Growth, adopts a method somewhat 
analogous to that pursued by Young in ‘The 
Christ of History.” He proposes for the moment 
to waive the enormous advantages of historic 
proof, and to inquire what confirmation can be 
found from the simple and direct study of the 
words of Christ in their immediate and prac- 
tical relations to the problems of life. This is 
an interesting and promising plan of work,which 
President Bascom develops in a 16mo of 220 
pages and ten chapters, with great fullness, 
reach and breadth of suggestive discussion. It 
is impossible, in the space at our command, to 
note the points of the work or to do more than 
characterize it as we have. 


--There is nothing new in Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore’s What Shall’ We do With Our 





Daughters? (Boston: Lee and Shepard.) They 
are substantially lectures, often repeated all over 
the country, but reproduced now in better 
form for permanence, They are written ina 
temperate spirit, with a sensible assertion of the 
importance of what Charles Kingsley called the 
** Lower Education”; and though they are not 
remarkable for the light they throw on the sub- 
ject, nor for the intelligent grasp of its essen- 
tial difficulties they will promote serious interest 
in it, and sound ideas about it. 


...-There is little to be said against and less 
for John Habberton’s attempt to vulgarize the 
Life of George Washington, in the number he 
has added to the “ Lives of American Worthies.” 
(Henry Holt & Co.) In his attempt to animate 
the somewhat bloodless portrait conventional 
he steps down into buffoonery, and drags 
the history with him onto a plane where it is 
hardly worth the telling. The author might 
have saved himself the trouble of the excuse 
offered in the preface, that he “did not know how 
to write it in any other way,” by not writing it 
at all. 


. Itissafe to assume that John Ruskin’s 
life might be seriously shortened by seeing his 
books put into a cheap form for the people. But 
here they are—at least some choice pickings from 
them—published in neat little boards, cambric 
bound and 32 mo. in size, by Mr. Jonn B. Alden. 
The Crown of Wild Olive, three lectures on 
work, traffic and war; Sesame and Lilies, and 
The Ethics of The Dust, this last being ten lec- 
tures to little housewives on the elements of 
crystallization. 


...-The Messrs. White, Stokes & Allen pub- 
lish a rarely beautiful Easter offering of Hasler 
Flowers, with illustrations of Easter Lilies, vio- 
lets, trailing arbutus and azalias, arranged and 
illustrated by Susie B, Skelding, and thirteen ap- 
propriate poetic recollections from Celia Thaxter, 
Keble, Bryant and others, the whole done in the 
highest style of topography and illustration and 
bound in rich enameled satin, fringed covers. 
The flower printing is not often surpassed for 
accuracy and delicacy. 


...From Mr. John Burns, of St. Louis, the 
publisher, we have the second and revised edi- 
tion of the Hand-Book of Christian Evidence; or, 
Facts against Infidelity, by Lawrence W. Scott. 
The favor shown to the first edition has encour- 
aged the author to bring out the second. It is 
composed on a conservative bavis and will ve 
effective with persons who start with the author 
from his premises. It is marked with good 
sense and puts points in a strong, telling way. 


..We acknowledge with thanks the receipt 
of The Journal of Proceedings and Addresses 
of the National Educational Association of the 
Uniled States, for the session of 1883, at Sarato- 
ga. (Boston: J. E. Farwell & Co.) 


....We have received bound Volume CLIX 
of Litteli’s Living Age, containing the current 
numbers for the last quarter of that compen- 
dium of the best articles from all the leading 
English qnesterties and reviews. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


..+»The Continent has started prosperously 
upon its third year of life. 


.-That charming book by 8. Baring-Gould 
on the ‘‘Curious Myths of the Middle Ages” is 
issued by John Alden at a remarkably low price. 


.-Her Majesty, Queen Victoria, has taken 
great interest in the press criticisms and notices 
of her new book; but, as has been her custom, 
she has read only such reviews as her ladies 
marked for her perusal. The Princess Beatrice 
designed the cover for the English edition. 


..»»The tales, poems, and other writings of 
Mrs. Barbauld and Ann and Jane Taylor are to 
be republished in an attractive form by Roberts 
Bros. Good prints of Mrs. Barbauld-aré not 
common—a fair, sweet face, often capped with a 
quaint and coquettish head gear, and witha 
delicately refined and amiable expression. 


...The lamented Keshub Chunder Sen’s last 
literary work was done in connection with the 
columns of Tue INDEPENDENT. Constant refer- 
ences to his brilliant career and ita influence 
upon the religious aspects of India are of occur- 
rence in the European and other journals. Few 
men have been more beloved, admired, and de- 
plored. 


.-The fourth book in Topelius’s interesting 
* Surgeon’s Stories” series, which are coming to 
us from the press of Jansen, McClurg & Co., 
will be the “‘Times of Frederick I,” and is ex- 
pected to prove, in its translated form, a striking 
addition to the cycle. There is a constant move- 
ment to the Swedish author’s tales that historical 
novels often lack, 


....“* Edward O'Donnell : a Story of Ireland of 
To-Day,” by O'Donovan Rossa, makes its ap- 
pearance this week from 8. W. Green’s Sons, 
The author says that, in it, he lays **no claim to 
artistic novel writing,” but is an [rishman, and 
loves his country, and is disposed ‘to tell the 
truth about it.” ‘The Irish landlord and the 
Land Bill are conspicuous elements in the tale. 





..‘*Men of the Time; a Dictionary of Con- 
temporaries,” in its greatly improved and re- 
vised form, is now ready, from George Routledge 
& Sons. The reviser, Thomas Cooper, F. 8. A., 
states that, since the printing of the tenth edi- 
tion, no less than four hundred and thirty-four 
individuals, mentioned in the work, have de- 
ceased, and a more than proportionate number of 
persons come before the public so prominently as 
to demand recognition in such an encyclopedia. 


...-Mr. Thomas Whittaker is about to issue 
“The Authority of Scripture: a Restatement of 
the Argument of the Rev. R. A. Redford, M.A.” 
The work is an English one, is intended as a 
calm presentment of the truth, which, just at this 
period of unceasing controversy, must be; re- 
garded as timely. Mr. Whittaker also has in his 
press ‘‘ Characteristics of Christianity,” by Dr. 
Stanley Leathes, Prebendary of St. Paul’s Church, 
London. Dr. Leathes will be remembered as 
present at the councils of the Evangelical Alli- 
ance—a man of marked abilities. 


..““Studies in History,” by Henry Cabot 
Ledge; a monograph upon Balzac, by Mr. Ed- 
gar E, Saltus; a Household Edition of ‘“‘The 
Poetical Words of Edmund Clarence Stedman” ; 
‘John Adams,” (a biography included in the 
plan of the ‘American Statesmen Series”) by 
John T. Morse, and ‘‘ Ploetz’s Epitome of An- 
cient, Mediwval and Modern History”—these are 
all new publications, which the well-known firm 
of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have in various stages 
of press-work, all to be in the Spring market be- 
fore the snows are melted. Judge Neilson’s 
‘Memories of Rufus Choate” will also be pub- 
lished by the same house. The author has re- 
ceived a large quantity of most interesting cor- 
respondence and communications from eminent 
men, which are to be incorporated in his volume. 


.-Dodd, Mead & Co. have announced for 
immediate publication a Student’s Edition of 
‘*Rawlinson’s Monarchies of the Ancient East- 
ern World,” to be issued in five octavo vol- 
umes, completely mapped and illustrated. This 
house also has in press “ Carola,” a new story, 
by Hesba Stretton, the new and enlarged edi- 
tion of “ Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters and 
Engravers,” to be completed in ten parts, and a 
cheap edition of the Rev. E. P. Roe’s novel, 
“Opening a Chestnut Burr.” The firm state 
what seems a singular fact; that the sale of the 
large paper-covered edition of Mr. Roe’s ‘ Bar- 
riers Burned Away” Las been concurrent with a 
greatly increased demand for the more expen- 
sive style of volume containing it. General 
Loring has written a work catied ‘El Mahdi 
and the Sadan,” which Messrs. Dodd & Mead 


have aiso secured for immediate publication. 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[JVwing to the bewtidering variety recently tntro. 
duced inte the size and form of printing paper, the 
old designations of books, as 4to, SvoO, 12mo, eto., 
give so little indication of size that we shall hereafter, 
forthe present, at least, give the measures of booksin 
this list in inches and quarters. The number first 
given is the length.) 


Legace on the History of the Jewish Church, 
By Arthur Pevryhn Stanley, D.D.,Dean of 
Westminster. IB three volumes. 130% 
Vol. Il. Sam uel to the Cap peivity. RD. % 
bil. Vol. III. ‘Lhe Captivity to the Motion 
Era, pp, Xxx, sed York: — Scrib- 
ner’s None. ‘Per vol, 2 00 
Doctor Johns, Being a ‘Narrative of. Certain 
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Religions Iutelligence. 


RESULTS OF THE MADISON AVE. 
CONGREGATIONAL COUNCIL. 


Tex Council of Congregational churches 
and ministers called to consider certain 
questions concerning the Madison Avenue 
Congregational church of this city, met 
Tuesday, March 11th, and adjourned 
Thursday, March 13th. The churches rep- 
resented by pastors and delegates were 
Clinton Avenue, Pilgrim’s, Central, Tomp- 
kins Avenue, South and Puritan, of 
Brooklyn; Broadway Tabernacle and Pil- 
grim, of New York City, together with six- 
teen other churches, including the First of 
Hartford, Conn., the Park Street and 
Shawmut Avenue, of Boston, and the First 
of Cambridge, Mass. Among the minis- 
ters were Drs. R. 8. Storrs, Wm. M. Taylor, 
Alex. McKenzie, A. J. F. Behrends, J. L. 
Withrow, G. L. Walker, G. H. Hepworth, 
H. M. Dexter, A. H. Clapp, J. E. Rankin 
and A. H. Quint. 

The Council met in Association Hall, 
and Dr. H. M. Dexter was chosen modera- 
tor, and Dr. A. H. Quint, and the Rev. H. 
H. McFarland scribes. The first question 
taken up was, By what authority was the 
Council called? Mr. Austin Abbott, repre- 
senting the party or body which called the 
Council, gave a statement of the various 
steps leading to it. He said the call for the 
church meeting was signed by five deacons, 
one trustee, and forty members, and was 
mailed to 815 members of the church. In 
response to that call the members assem- 
bled on the church steps, and, finding them- 
selves locked out of the church, they ad- 
journed to Harvard Hall. For the other side 
(Dr. Newman’s) Mr. Foster claimed that, 
according to the Manual,the Board is consti- 
tuted of the pastor and nine deacons, and 
upon that basis a majority would be six 
and not five. He also contended that the 
call should have been signed by the church 
clerk and read from the pulpit. Mr. Fos- 
ter presented a protest against any 
action on the topics of the letter 
missive, on the ground that the council 
convened by it is an ex-parte council, and 
an ez-parte council has no right to proceed 
until it is satisfied that all efforts to secure 
a mutual council failed. The party calling 
the Council, the protest recited, claims to 
be the Madison Avenue Congregational 
church. The protestants deny this claim, 
and set up the counter-claim that they 
are the Madison Avenue Congregational 
church. The protest was signed by the 
trustees, the clerks of the boards of trus- 
tees and deacons, the clerk of the church, 
by four deacons, and by the superintendent 
and assistant superintendent of the Sunday- 
school. A supplement to the protest, 
signed by ten membersof the church and 
thirty-five members of the society, was also 
presented, and it was stated that there 
were 1,023 members of the church on the 
roll; but all except 426 were absentees, or 
had removed or died, or were unknown. 
The Council, after hearing both sides, re- 
tired and adopted the following: 


“ Voted, That while we regret certain wregu- 
larities in the proceedings of the body calling 
this Council, nevertheless this Council regards 
itself as an advisory council called by the Madi- 
son Avenue Congregational church, and will 
proceed to the consideration of the questions 
proposed for its consideration,” 

Council spent some time on the history 
of the church Manual, and how it was 
adopted. Petitions were presented, on one 
side asking Dr. Newman to remain, signed 
by 170 church-members and 220 pew-hold- 
ers; on the other, asking that his services 
be discontinued, signed by 165 church- 
members. 

On Wednesday the Council met in the 
Madison Avenue Congregational church, 
the use of which the trustees had granted. 
Dr. Newman appeared before the Council 
by its request and made a short statement. 
He said : 

“During my pastorate hereI have sdminis- 
tered it in the interests of Congregationalism, 
to the best of my knowledge and ability. More 
than pleased with Congregationalism, with its 
freedom, its sovereignty, its simple and beauti- 
ful forms of worship, I felt bound not only from 
these considerations, but as an honorable man, 
te administer the government of this church as 


a Congregational church. I have always es- 
teemed it as a Congregational church, and do 





to-day. I would not have it other than a Con- 
gregational church.” 

He had regarded, he said, himself as the 
legal pastor of the church, both in view of 
the statutes of the state and the church 
manuals. The Council soon after held a 
secret session, in which the members ex- 
pressed their opinions. A committee was 
appointed to formulate these opinions. 
Their report was considered in secret ses- 
sion on Thursday and given to the public, 
after which the Council dissolved. 

The decision, which is quite long, begins 
with the assertion that the church is a Con- 
gregational church in fact as well as name, 
and discusses the questions concerning the 
Harvard Hall meeting, holdiug that no rea- 
sons were presented which affected the 
validity of that meeting. The church ap- 
pears to have, says the decision, no specific 
rules concerning the call of church meet- 
ings, save in reference to the one par- 
ticular of amending the Manual, and the 
right of a Congregational church to assem- 
ble at the call of its officers cannot be ques- 
tioned. 

This question settled, the next taken up 
is: What is Dr. Newman’s relation to the 
church? On this point these propositions 
are set forth: 


“The conditions of a Congregational pastorate 
are both ecclesiastical and legal. Ecclesiastically 
they involve (1) the stated performance of pulpit 
and pastoral service; (2) that this is to be so 
done that the Congregational churches of the 
vicinage can assume for it a certain responsibil- 
ity, since a church which unwisely should place 
in its pulpit one who in doctrine is unsound or 
in practice unfaithful would harm not itself 
alone, but the entire sisterhood of churches with 
which it is affiliated. Congregationalism, in 
every such case, requires each of its neighboring 
churches to take council with neighboring 
churches whenever it fills ite pastorate. This is 
done through the medium of an ecclesiastical 
council (to which each invited church sends its 
pastor and one delegate), which looks into the 
facts, and, when satisfied of the safety and pro- 
priety of such procedure, publicly installs or 
recognizes the new pastor, It was, indeed, 
urged upon this Council that, of late years,Con- 
gregational usage had so far relaxed in this re- 
spect that installation by council can 
no longer be regarded as essential to a 
full Congregational pastorate. The Council, 
having considered this plea, is of opinion that, 
while it must be conceded thata considerable 
majority of the Congregational ministry—but 
mainly as regards those serving the younger and 
smaller churches of our order—is not now in- 
stalled, this fact is not due to any general dis- 
satisfaction with, much less any repudiation of, 
the fullest recognition of the duties of the fel- 
lowship and mutual responsibility of the 
churches, but to an unwillingness on their 
part to enter, through installation, into legal re- 
lations which might subsequently prove em- 
barrassing. The full Congregational pastorate 
therefore still requires; (1) A formal call from 
a church to be its pastor, (2) A formal accept- 
ance of that call by the minister. (3) A con- 
summation of that contract through some defi- 
nite form of installation, One further point is 
involved in this connection, The so-called Bos- 
ton platform of 1872, which was largely the 
work of the late Dr. Leonard Bacon, which em- 
bodied his maturest wisdom in regard to our 
polity, and which, asto the point before us, had 
received the unanimous indorsement of the great 
representative Boston council of 1865, contains 
this clause ; 

“*A minister whois not a member of some Con- 
gregational church is not in fact, and ought not to 
be counted in connection with the churches, a min- 
ister of the Congregational order, though he may 
be worthy of confidence and fellowship by virtue of 
his responsible connection with some other body of 
evangelical] churches,’ 


“To apply now these principles to the case in 
hand. The Council finds that Dr. Newman is 
still in full connection with the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, and amenable to its discipline as 
a located preacher in the Quarterly Conference 
of the Methodist Church. It finds further that 
the Madison Avenue Congregational church gave 
him a call to become its pastor, plainly meaning 
thereby its settled pastor, not only according to 
the general Congregational usage, but accord- 
ing to the specific usage of this church in former 
years ; that Dr. Newman so understood that call 
and deferred his acceptance, with the express 
statement that, meanwhile, he would dothe duties 
of an acting pastor, and that, although he sub- 
sequently orally announced to the congregation 
his acceptance of what he termed the permanent 
pastorate, he made no communication to the 
church as such, and has never been settled or 
installed in any way as its pastor; nor have the 
Congregational churches of this vicinage ever 
had the opportunity to consider the question of 
assuming such responsibility in regard to him 


the pastor of a sister church with which they are 
in-fellowship. Dr. Newman cannot, therefore, 
be regarded as Congregationally pastor of the 
Madison Avenue Congregational church. He is, 
therefore, its acting pastor. Such a relation is 
not permanent in any sense, but may be termi- 
nated at any time bv either party to the same.” 

The decision next discusses the legal as- 
pects of the question, holding that the in- 
corporated church exists for religion, 
whereas the corporated church society has 
no reason for its existence except the secu- 
lar care and conservation of the religious 
body known as the church, in respect of 
which it was incorporated. Church-mem- 
bers invite a minister to become their pas- 
tor, but the fixing of his salary necessitates 
the ratification of the society or secular 
body. Asto the call of Dr. Newman, the 
Council had evidence that he has called 
‘*to supply the pulpit and dothe other du- 
ties of an acting pastor” for the time being, 
which relation he had intimated his willing- 
ness to assume; but it had noevidence that 
Dr. Newman ever communicated to any 
meeting of the church his acceptance of 
thechurch’s proffer of the permanent pas- 
torate. 

**We, therefore, conclude that Dr. Newman’s 
claim to the permanent pastorate of the church 
cannot be supported upon mere local grounds— 
to wit, on the ground of a proffer of the society 
duly made by the church and duly accepted and 
notified by Dr. Newman. We think that his 
legal claim to the pastorate is not valid beyond 
his ‘consent to supply the pulpit for the time 
being, andto do the other duties of an acting 
pastor,’ which was communicated to the church 
by his letter of January 7th, 1882.” 


As to the continuation of the services of 
the acting pastor, the Council declines to 
express an opinion. It, however, advises: 


“That, at the earliest date practicable, after 
notice given from the pulpit, a meeting of the 
church be held, to be presided over by some 
member of another Congregational church, mu- 
tually agreed upon, and to be attended only by 
church-members qualified to vote, that the du- 
plicate church officers should resign, and that 
any vacancy thus created should be filled by a 
new election. We advise that, at such meeting, 
the question of the dismissal of Dr. Newman, as 
acted upon February 14th, be reconsidered. The 
Council regard such a meeting as the wisest man- 
ner of avoiding a perpetuation of a division in 
which two hostile parties may each purport to 
be the church, By this action, the church will 
find itself in a position, calmly and kindly to 
consider all q relating to the pastorate 
and its other interests, and the Council suggest 
that at such a meeting all questions at issue be 
calmly and prayerfully considered and decided 
by vote, and thai such decision be acquiesced in 
by any minority, The suggestion of such a 
meeting is made solely in the interests of har- 
mony, and is not intended to qualify the Coun- 
cil’s expressed belief that the meeting by which 
the Council was called, was a legitimate meeting 
of the church, and that its officers are entitled 
to respect as such,” 

To the question, ‘‘ Has a Congregational 
church the right to hold a business meeting 
in its own church?” the Council replies 
that, whenever the usual and orderly con- 
nection of a church and society exists, the 
church has an undisputed right to hold 
such meetings in the edifice at its pleasure, 
without asking consent of the society or 
trustees. In sueh cases the trustees hold 
the edifice for the primary beneficial use of 
the church, nor have they any right to in- 
terfere with the holding of such meetings 
on any supposed or apprehended ground 
of obnoxious use. It is for the church 
alone to decide what business it will trans- 

_ act there. 

It is stated that, on Friday morning, 
sixty or seventy of Dr. Newman’s party 
met to talk over the verdict. While they 
were together a delegation from the Ran- 
ney party appeared, bearing an invitation 
to the Newman party to unite with the 
Ranney faction in holding the church meet- 
ing recommended by the Council. It is 
said that the invitation was accepted and 
that a consultation would be held to arrange 
for the meeting. 





itis 


Aumost every one of the 39 schools of the 
New West Education Cemmission in Utah is 
meeting with great success. Salt Lake Acad- 
emy hasa corps of five teachers, and the new 
#4),000 building (Hammond Hall) is already 
nearly full. In the three other New West 
schools in Salt Lake the buildings are over- 
crowded. In Ogden, last September, the Acad- 
emy opened with two teachers, in a new $2,800 








as must necessarily be involved in his becoming 


over 80. In Provoa room was rented for the 
Winter, and until a building could be con- 
structed ; but this was soon filled'to overflowing, 
and has now been exchanged for a large hall. 
Park City has two teachers and upward of 80 
pupils, 





Missions, 


Tae Turkish Government is tirmly pressing 
its policy of obstructing the operations of Ameri- 
can missionaries. It has now undertaken to 
close the Armenia College at Harput. It bas 
also requested the American minister to prevent 
American missionaries from holding public 
worship in their houses, It has also demanded 
the silencing of bells that have been hung and 
used for years on certain mission chapels, The 
idea with which the Turkish authorities com- 
menced this policy was that of limiting and per- 
haps expelling the Jesuit missionaries, Since 
the Jesuits are everywhere warmly defended by 
the French Government this purpose has failed. 
The inaction of the U. 8. Government in cases 
of outrages on American citizens hav, however, 
convinced the Turks that American missionaries 
are not regarded at Washington as entitled to 
protection as American citizens. Hence there 
exists, in Government circles, quite a hope that, 
although the Jesuits are too strong to be driven 
out, the American missionaries, at least, can be 
sent away. ‘The American missionaries have al- 
ways been very careful to keep within their 
legal rights, and so far, each one of the inter- 
ferences with them by Turkish officials has been 
aviolation of the treaties and an outrage on 
law. Still, the United States Government has, as 
yet, done nothing more than make remon- 
strances so mild that they can only be regarded 
as pro forma, Last year Mr. Knapp was robbed 
and beaten, Dr. Raynolds was robbed and 
stabbed, and Mr. Riggs was robbed and beaten 
on the highways, Inthe last case nothing was 
done. In the case of the other two the crimi- 
nals were arrested and identified ; but the Turk- 
ish Governor intervened and ordered the men 
released. The Government at Washington was 
notified that a failure to insist on redress in 


pial of protection to American missionaries, 
Notwithstanding this the Porte has not yet 
been made to understand that America wil! not 
tolerate the connivance of Turkish Government 
officials in outrages on American citizens. The 
result is, asa friendly Turk lately said to an 
American missionary: ‘The news that the 
Porte feels forgivingly toward men who try to 
kill American missionaries and that the Ameri- 
can Government will not discommode itself, 
even if American missionaries are killed, will 
soon be spread among all the ruffians of the land, 
and you will see its fruits.” This matter is one 


afford to neglect. The apathy on this subject, 
shown at Washington, has already led to loss 
of property of the Board. Its continuance will 
certainly lead to loss of life. 


..-.At a meeting in Ongole, in the American 
Baptist Union field, early in January, some fifty 
converts were baptized. Among the number 
were two Eurasian young ladies, daughters of 
the Rev. J. Kiernan, an evangelist in the em- 
ploy of the mission. Another of the candidates 
was a young man of the Comaty or merchant 
caste. He is probably the first of that caste in 
this mission to embrace Christianity. The Co- 
maties represent the greater part of the wealth 
of the country. Many of them do business on 
what is considered a large scale, They are also 
largely the money-lenders and speculators. 
With them the love of money has proved an ob- 
stacle both to education and to Christianity. 
There are many more converts to Christianity 
from among the Brahmins than from the Co- 
maties, The young man in question has had to 
sacrifice his family, of course, and has also sub- 
mitted to the further test, which to a Hindu is 
one of the severest trials, of giving up his own 
caste notions and associating with the other 
Christians,who are not recognized as having any 
caste at all by the higher classes. He seems 
very happy in his new faith, and devotes almost 
the whole of his time to telling to others what 
great things the Lord has done for him. 


....4 Mohammedan (Turk) who had made the 
acquaintance of some missionaries, was lately 
heard to remark: ‘‘These people are undoubt- 
edly godly people. The question which I would 
like to solve is whether all Americans are like 
them. If only 20 per cent. of the people of 
America are like them and the rest rascals, 
America is a land of the Giaour. But if 80 per 
cent. are like these people, then America is not 
so much Giaour as Turkey. It is Islam!” 
Islam, in his mind, was equivalent to godly. 


...-In the Western Turkey mission local con- 
ferences have been formed by the missionary and 
native liborers at Sivas and Cesares. At Mar- 
sovan and at Constantinople such conferences 
are in a fair way to be formed, 


...-The Bulgarian Nutional Schools in Mace- 
donia have adopted many of the Protestant 





brick building, and it now has an attendance of 


Sunday-school hymns. 





this case would be everywhere taken as a de- © 


which friends of the American Board cannot — 
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Hews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


In the Senate, on Monday of last week, the 
bill authorizing the Postmaster-General to pro- 
hibit the delivery of mail to lottery companies 
was reported favorably. The Mexican treaty 
was considered in executive session, and the 
next day it was ratified by a vote of 41 to 20. 
On the same day bills were introduced to sus- 
pend for two years the coinage of silver dollars, 
and to give pensions to dependent relatives of 
deceased soldiers. On Wednesday a bill to ex- 
tend national aid for educational purposes was 
reported, and Mr. Edmunds introduced a bill to 
establish a national forest reservation, The 
Pleuro-pneumonia bill and the Fitz John Por- 
ter bill were debated without any action being 
taken. The latter, however, was, on the following 
day, passed by a vote of 36 to 25. The bill for 
the admisssion of Dakota as a state was reported 
favorably. On Friday a bill was introduced to 
reduce the postage on newspapers. The day 
was consumed in a long debate on the resolution 
to appropriate money to extirpate the foot-and- 
mouth disease. The Senate was not in session 
on Saturday. 





..The House of Representatives received 
from the President, on Monday of last week, the 
Lasker resolutions returned by Prince Bismarck, 
with accompanying papers. A bill was intro- 
duced to define the duties of the Mississippi 
River commission. On Tuesday the Morrison 
tariff bill was reported to the House, accom- 
panied with majority and minority reports. A 
bill was passed, admitting foreign vessels to 
American registry, under certain circumstances, 
The rest of Tuesday, and Wednesday and Thurs- 
day were devoted to aconsideration of the Post- 
Office Appropriation bill. The clause limiting 
to $4,000 the compensation of postmasters was 
stricken out and the appropriation for payment 
of letter-carriers and other expenses of the free- 
delivery service was increased to 4,000,000, 
On Friday 22 pension bills were passed. A long 
debate took place on the biil granting a pension 
to Jefferson’s granddaughter, and finally the en- 
acting clause was stricken out, The Post-Office 
Appropriation bill was further considered on 
Saturday. 


.. The commercial treaty with Mexico, which 
was ratified by the Senate last week, as above 
stated, was signed by Commissioners of the 
United States and Mexico more than a year ago. 
Under the treaty the chief agricultural products 
of Mexico, including leaf tobacco, are to be ad- 
mitted to the United States free of duty. The 
list of articles on the-free list embraces few 
manufactures, and contains many entries now 
admitted free. Among the manufactured art- 
icles is sugar of not above No, 16, in color, Dutch 
standard.’ The schedule of articles to be 
admitted free into Mexico from the United 
States contains over seventy entries, and com- 
prises five great classes of manufactures—rail- 
road machinery, steam engines, agricultural im- 
plements, mining machinery, and building 
materials. To those are added coal of all kinds, 
petroleum, naphtha, precious metals, sewing 
machines, vehicles of all kinds, clocks, stoves, 
and many minor manufactures and materials, 
The treaty will remain in force for six years, 

..The Morrill Educational bill, which, as 
stated above, was reported favorably to the 
Senate last week, provides for the setting apart 
forever of the net proceeds of the sales of public 
lands, and annually of a sum of money equal to 
one-half of the moneys paid into the Treasury 
in each year by Pacific Railroad Companies 
under the Thurman act, for the education of the 
people, to bs apportioned to the several states 
and territories and the District of Columbia, 
upon the basis of population between the ages of 
tive and twenty years, as an educational fund. 
Two-thirds of the income arising from this fund 
shall be annually appropriated to the free and 
impartial education in public schools of all 
children between the ages of six and sixteen 
years ; one-third shall be appropriated to the en- 
dowment and support of agricultural colleges 
until the annualincome of such colleges shall 
have reached the sum of $30,000, when only that 
sum shall be appropriated to them. 


-A mysterious murder has just been ex- 
plained by a death-bed confession: On January 
11th, 1867, Christine Kett, a beautiful young 
lady, eighteen years old, was found at her home 
in Dayton, Ohio, lying dead at the entrance to 
the cellar. Several men were arrested, but the 
crime was fixed on no one. Her mother died 
recently, and on her death bed confessed to her 
son that, being angry with her daughter , because 
she did not return from a call as soon as she was 
told to, she, in a fit of temper, struck the fatal 
blow with an ax-handle. Horrified at what she 
had done, the mother thought to conceal her 
crime by hunting up her son’s pistol and placing 
it beside the body, and then, to give some evi- 
dence of its use, placed the girl’s fingers in the 


powder flask, and burned the powder near her 
face, 


-»+»The Massachusetts House of Representa- 
tives last week disposed of, for the session, the 





proposition that, in the conduct of municipal af- 
fairs, women shall have all the political rights 
and privileges that now belong to men. This 
action grew out of an adverse report, for which 
a favorable bill was offered, It was the most 
decisive that has ever been had on this subject, 
the vote standing 50 yeas, 144 nays, and 
11 pairs. Last year the vote was 60 yeas 
and 127 nays and 20 pairs. It will be seen 
that this year, with a total recorded vite and 
expressed opinion of 11 less than those of 
last year, the majority against the measure was 
increased by 17, and the minority for it was 
lessened 10, showing a total loss of 37. 


. Early on Thursday morning, of last week, 
a terrific explosion alarmed the residents of 
Pocahontas, Tazewell County, Virginia, and 
soon thereafter a scene of the most intense ex- 
citement ensued. It was not long before the 
truth was known, and then the excited inhabi- 
tants rushed toward the principal coal mine in 
the Southern suburb. Upon arriving there, a 
dense volume of smoke was found pouring forth 
from the shaft of the mine. Scattered around 
within a radius of a quarter of a mile were 
broken timbers and broken mining machinery of 
every description, and the horrible remains of 
human bodies. All attempts to rescue the in- 
jured were futile. The number of the killed is 
estimated at about 150. 


.-The compromise bill for the Preservation 
of the Adirondack Forests, which is favored by 
the Chamber of Commerce of New York, was in- 
troduced last week in the New York Senate. 
This bill authorizes the Governor to appoint 
three commissioners to care for the forests, 
directs them to inquire into the expediency of 
acquiring more lands for the state, and gives 
the limits of the proposed reservation. The 
measure, it is said, is to be pushed with great 
zeal, In the Assembly an effort was made to kill 
the measure by motion to postpone action in- 
definitely ; but the motion was defeated. 


.-The House Committee on Foreign Affairs 
unanimously agreed,on the 17th inst., to a reso- 
lution in the Lasker matter. It, in substance, 
renews the expression of regret at the death of 
a distinguished member of the German Parlia- 
ment on American soil, and states that the 
House has no concern in the relations between 
the German Executive and the Reichstag. The 
resolution answers Bismarck’s question, ‘Am I 
my enemies’ postman?” by saying, it would seem, 
that the American House of Representatives 
cannot care for whom he acts as postman, 


....Minister Thomas reports to the State De- 
partment that a second line of steamships be- 
tween Sweden and the United States will be 
started this year, with three new iron steamers, 
The first ship will depart from Stockholm about 
the middle of April for New York. The second 
ship will sail for Boston, the third for New York, 
and so on, the steamers making alternate trips 
to New York and Boston. This line is owned in 
England ; but it will be managed on the European 
side by Olson & Wright, of Stockholm, 


.-The returns to the Treasury Department 
of the exports of provisions, as compiled by the 
Bureau of Statistics, show that the war in parts 
of Europe upon the American hog is having ite 
full effect, and that a steady decline in the aver- 
age of shipment of pork products is noticeable, 
Shipments of cattle and beef products, however, 
have increased greatly, and dairy products also 
make a favorable showing. 


-.At the meeting of the new Republican 
County Committee of New York last week, John 
J. O’Brien was elected permanent chairman. 
Mr. O’Brien received 143 votes and Marvelle W. 
Cooper 109, there being 252 out of 278 delegates 
present. 


--Reports from Tombstone, Arizona, con- 
tain threats of another Apache outbreak. 





FOREIGN. 


..The event of last week in the Sidan was 
the defeat of Osman Digma. Skirmishing be- 
gan on Tuesday at Zariba, whither General 
Graham, Colonel Stewart and the whole force, 
excepting a guard of 730 British and 600 Egyp- 
tian troops left at Suakim, had departed. The 
Highlanders were attacked while working on 
the intrenched fort at Zariba. At one o’clock 
on Tuesday afternoon the British started toward 
the rebel camp, distant about 12 miles from 
Suakim. The fighting did not begin till 
daybreak on Wednesday, though the rebels kept 
up a fire during the night. At the outset the 
British infantry and artillery completely routed 
the enemy from their pits and trenches. The 
British forces advanced in two brigades, which 
were thrown into the form of squares. A series 
of encounters followed. Soon after leaving 
Zariba, the great body of the rebels charged the 
leading squares, spearing many of the British. 
The sailors who were inside the square, im- 
mediately closed up, and the rebels were re. 
pulsed with great slaughter. The advance was 
then resumed, when immense hordes rushed upon 
the British from both sides. The Arabs fought 
with great pluck and bravado. The second brig- 
ade met with obstinate. resistance and was 





at one time repulsed. The Gatling and Gardi- 
ner guns fell into the hands of the rebels, and 
were only recovered after a severe fight. It was 
then that the rebel camp was captured. The 
battle had not lasted more thana half hour 
when the victory of the British was made cer- 
tain, The Arabs, however, retired before the 
English slowly and sullenly. They were defeated, 
but not put to rout. After the battle, General 
Graham returned to Suakim. He telegraphed 
that five officers and 86 men were killed, 
eight officers and 108 men wounded. Nineteen 
men are missing. The rebels numbered from 
10,000 to 12,000. Three officers and seven men 
of the naval brigade were killed at the guns. 
Over 2,000 rebels were killed. The rebels charged 
regardless of their great loss. They left 600 
dead at one point of the square. Wounded 
rebels state that Osman Digma’s nephew and 
many chiefs were killed in Thursday’s fight, 
Osman was present early in the battle, but fled 
to the hills when defeat became evident. The 
rebels, it is said, are not even yet disheartened, 
There is still much anxiety concerning the situa- 
tion in Khartim. The correspondent of the 
London Times, at Alexandria, says: “It is 
proverbial that three courses are possible: To 
leave General Gordon to his fate, to dispatch 
English troops to Khartiim, or to import Indian 
troops. The policy of doing nothing has not 
hitherto achieved signal success,” The Govern- 
ment’s policy, however, is still undetermined. 


.-The Chinese have been defeated by the 
French and compelled to retire from Bac-Ninh. 
General Millot, the commander of the French 
land forces in Tonquin, telegraphs as follows 
from Phanghoa, dated March 12th: 

“We marched this morning to Bac-Ninh. The 
first brigade, proceeding by the way of Chi, carried 
in a brilliant manner, the hights of Tsungson, 
which were protected by five earthworks. The 
second brigade, supported by the fotilla, rapidly 
carried the defenses of Vatbuoi and Dam Laobuoi 
and resolutely pursued the enemy to the hights of 
Dapcan, which were occupied by a combined move- 
ment. The details of the operations succeeded per- 
fectly. The troops marched admirably, in spite of 
the dificult ground.” 

Further advices state that the French have al- 
ready begun to advance against the enemy from 
Bac-Ninh. 


.-An insurrection has recently occurred in 
the Province of Santa Clara, Cuba. The nucleus 
of the rebel organization was a party of bandits 
under Victor Durace, to which recruits were 
added from the number of partial freedmen on 
the plantations. The bandits were defeated. A 
battle on March 14th resulted in the killing of 
three leaders and the capture of eleven. Twenty- 
two of the bandits gave themerelves up, Durace 
and several of his confederates escaped. 


..Prince Bismarck appeared in the Reich- 
stag last week and made a speech in justification 
of the course he had pursued in refusing to 
transmit the Lasker Resolution to the Reichstag. 
He said that he had recognized the good inten- 
tions of the American Congress, but he was un- 
able to harness himself to the car of the opposi- 
tion. 


..The dynamite scare continues in France 
and England. An explosion occurred on Wed- 
nesday night in a hotel at Fulham, a suburb of 
London. It is believed to be another Fenian 
dynamite outrage. A box containing four pack- 
ages, apparently cartridges, was found on the 
premises. One man was blown to atoms, 


. ..Mr. Sargent, the United States Minister to 
Germany, has accepted from Prince Bismarck, 
an invitation to a dinner, to be given on March 
22d, in honor of the eighty-seventh anniversary 
of the birthday of Emperor William, 


....-Baron Tennyson took his seat in the House 
of Lords on Tuesday of last week, and was com- 
pelled to borrow robes of Lord Coleridge, his 
own having been stolen recently. 


...-[t is reported, from London, tbat Parlia- 
ment may be dissolved, in order that the 
ministry may appeal to the country for support 
on the Egyptian question, 


ONE TRIAL is sufficient to convince the 
most skeptical of the invaluable and unfailing 
efficacy of Madame Zadoc Porter's Curative 
Balsam for the cure of Colds, Coughs, Hoarse- 
ness, Shortness of Breathing, Asthma, Diffi- 
culty of Breathing, Huskiness, Tickling in the 
Throat, etc. Has been in use over forty years 
Price, 25, 50, and 75 cents per bottle. 
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the hair is ailvered and the eyes 
dimmed with years, the mouth 
will still reveal two glittering 
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Trroven the kindness of the librarian of 
the Union Theological Seminary, N. Y., we 
have heen permitted to examine the first 
copy of the work of Bryennios which has 
reached the metropolis. The title (as we 
translated it) is: ‘* Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles, now ‘published for the first time 
from the Jerusalem Codex, with prolego- 
mena and notes, together with a collation cf 
the synopsis of the Old Testament, by John 
Chrysostom, and an unpublished portion of 
the same codex, by Philotheos Bryennios, 
metropolitan of Nicomedia. Large octavo, 5 
francs, 282 pages: Constantinople, 1883.” 

The Manuscript was discovered by Bry- 
ennios in the library of the Most Holy 
Sepulcher, in Fanar, of Constantinople, 
and announced to the learned world in 
hia edition of the Epistles of Clem- 
ent, published at Constantinople, 1875. 
The Manuscript is an 8vo volume, written 
on parchment incursive characters. It con- 
tains 120 leaves, andis numbered 456 in the 
Library. It has a colophon, giving the date 
of the Manuscript as 1056 A. D.,.and the 
scribe, Leon. In 1875 Bryennios announced 
that the Manuscript contained, beside the 
epistles of Clement, which he then pub- 
lished, the epistles of Barnabas and Igna- 
tius, and also the synopsis of John Chrys- 
ostom and the teaching of the twelve 
apostles, and promised to publish these as 
soon as possible. The Manuscript con- 
tained a section of the epistles of Clement 
which had been lost. It presented to the 
learned world for the first time after many 
ceniuries these epistles in e complete form. 





The learned bishop now gives us the synop- 
sis of John Chrysostom and the Teaching of 
the Apostles, together with other little bits 
of great interest. The delay in publishing 
is fully justified by the immense labor that 
has been bestowed, in the prolegomena and 
notes, in tracing all the references to this 
long-lost writing in all the earliest Christian 
writings, so that the evidence of the gen- 
uineness and antiquity of the document is 
overwhelming. lf there had been a prema- 
ture publication the Christian world would 
have been agitated by intense and bitter 
struggles over its origin and genuineness in 
the interest of the several denominations 
whose darling theories are destroyed by it. 
But the learned bishop has wisely retained 
the document until he could present it in 
such a form as to compel the consent of the 
learned world. It comes exactly at the 
right time to smite with crushing power 
the sectarian prejudices of the several 
Churches of Christendom. It will exert 
a powerful influence in breaking down the 
denominational barriers. 

The prolegomena takes up 149 pages,. 
the Teaching of the Twelve Apostles 
with the elaborate notes 55 pages, the 
indexes and appendixes, 20 pages. The 
whole work is a splendid exhibition of 
scholarship. Itis a sign that the Orient is to 
play an important part in the learned world 
of thefuture. American scholars will have 
to study their Greek with renewed dili- 
gence if they would keep up with the pro- 
duction of the rising scholarship of the 
Greek Church. If classical Greek has be- 
come less important, ecclesiastical Greek 
has risen to vastly greater importance in 
our times. One of the finest sections of 
work is the exhibition, by a difference of 
Greek type, of the text of the Teaching of the 
Twelve Apostles embedded in the Seventh 
Bookof the Apostolic Constitutions,and then 
also inthe midstof the Epitome of the rules 
of the holy apostles, where, as in the Apos- 
tles’ Creed, each apostle has his share in 
pointing out the way of life. There is also 
a careful comparison of the text of the syn- 
opsis of Chrysostom of this MS. with the 
text given in Migne. There is besides a 
curious list of the Old Testament books in 
Hebrew and in Greek placed in the MSS. be- 
tween the second epistle of Clement and the 
Teaching of the Twelve Apostles. The order 
of this list is: Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, 
Joshua, (this order, it will be noticed, in- 
serts Joshua in the middle of the Hexa- 
teuch) Deuteronomy, Numbers, Ruth, Job, 
Judges, Psalter, I, II, III, IV Kings, 
Tand Il Chronicles, Proverbs, Ecclesiates, 
Song of Songs, Jeremiah, The Twelve 
Prophets, Isaiah, Ezekiel, Daniel I and II, 
Ezra, Esther. This must be very ancient 
and will be greatly valued by old Testa- 
ment critics. Bryennios gives a list of pas- 
sages of Scripture cited in the teaching of 
the apostles. These are from the Old Testa- 
ment: Deut. v, 17—19, Zechariah xiv, 5, 
Malachi i, 11—14. From the Apocryphal 
book, Tobit 1, Sirach 8; thus there is one 
more citation from the Apocryphal books 
than from the canonical books of the Old 
Testament. From the New Testament 
there are, from Matthew 20, from Luke 6, 
from the Acts iv, 82. The Gospels of 
John and Mark are not cited. The citations 
from the epistles are Ephesians vi, 5—9, 
I Thessalonians v, 22, and I Peter ii, 11. 
The Apocalypse is not cited, even where we 
would expect it, in Chapter xvi. 

The Teaching of the Apostles in chapters 
i.-vi. is ethical; in vii.-xvi. ecclesiastical 
and liturgical. The doctrines of faith are 
only indirectly taught. The type of theol- 
ogy represented is distinctly the earliest 
type—the Jewish Christian—and indeed the 
earliest form of that type—the one repre- 
sented by Matthew and James. It is a 
type free from the slightest taint or suspi- 
cion of heresy. The Jewish Christian type 
speedily developed into heretical forms. 
That this writingis simple and pure and so 
near the spirit and the letter of the doc- 
trine of Jesus, according to Matthew, is 
one of the strongest evidences, not only of 
its genuincuess, but still more of its very 
great antiquity. We do not see how it can 
be placed later than the middle of the sec- 
ond century. In tends toward the first 
half of that century, and is by all odds the 
most important writing exterior to the New 
Testament, now in the possession of the 
Christian world. 


THE GREENBACK DECISION. 


Tue recent decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, to the effect 
that Congress has an unlimited power to 
issue legal-tender notes in peace as well as 
in war, and that the issue of such notes at 
any time and under any circumstances is 
entirely a matter of its own discretion, has 
led to the presentation of several proposi- 
tions in Congress for an amendment to the 
Constitution. Senator Bayard’s proposi- 
tion instructs the Judiciary Committee of 
the Senate to report to the Senate on the 
expediency of so amending the Constitu- 
tion as to secure more fully the object of 
the ninth and tenth amendments to this 
instrument in respect «to the reserved 
powers of the states, and to provide that 
Congress shall not have power to make 
anything but gold and silver coin a legal 
tender for the payment of debts, and shall 
not pass any law impairing the obligation 
of contracts. 

Senator Garland’s proposition istoamend 
the Constitution so as to make it declare 
that the amount of Government notes hav- 
ing the legal-tender quality shal] never ex- 
ceed the sum of $350,000,000, unless an in- 
crease is ordered by a yea and nay vote of 
two-thirds of the members of both houses of 
Congress. Representative Potter, of this 
state, proposes an amendment construing the 
powers granted to Congrees as not includ- 
ing the power to make anything else than 
gold or silver coin a legal tender, except 
after a declaration of war, when it may be 
required by the public safety. The propo- 
sition of Representative Hewitt, of this 
city, is to the effect that Congress shall 
not have power to make anything but gold 
and silver coin a legal tender for the pay- 
ment of debts. 

These propositions show that the recent 
decision of the Supreme Court has at- 
tracted the attention of members in both 
houses of Congress. It deserves to do so. 
This decision makes the Constitution, in 
respect to the matter involved, different 
from what it has been supposed to be for 
now nearly a century. Nobody, until the 
exigency created by the late War, ever 
dreamed that Congress had any power to 
make the debt obligations of the Govern- 
ment a legal tender in the discharge of pri- 
vate contracts; and then it was done on 
the ground solely of an imperative neces- 
sity. The Supreme Court of the United 
States in 1870 decided that the act was un- 
constitutional, and the same court in 1871 
reversed this decision and held the act to 
be constitutional in the circumstances in 
which the country was then placed, and as 
an exercise of the war powers of the Gov- 
ernment. The Court now excludes all cir- 
cumstances and all limitations, and declares 
that Congress may, at its pleasure, and un- 
der any circums‘ances, authorize the issue 
of legal-tender notes to any extent and for 
any purpose. Tbis decision is authorita- 
tive, and such it will remain unless it shall 
be reversed, or the Constitution shall be 
amended. 

We do not believe that the framers of the 
Constitution, or the people, in adopting it, 
intended to give to Congress any such un- 
limited power. They provided taat the 
states should make nothing but gold and 
silver a legal tender, and authorized Con- 
gress to coin money, which certainly does 
not give any power to issue legal-tender 
paper notes. The general and the only safe 
rule, hitherto adopted in construing the 
powers of Congress, is that it has no legis- 
lative power, except such as is expressly 
granted or necessary and proper to carry 
into execution its express powers, or pow- 
ers granted to the Government of the United 
States or to any department or officer there- 
of. The implied power to make Govern- 
ment notes a legal tender can be found in 
this Constitution only by extending the 
implied powers of Congress far beyond 
what its framers intended, and beyond 
what, in our opinior, with all due respect 
to the present Supreme Court, the language 
of the instrument justifies: This mode of 
construction, if applied in other relations, 
would sweep away all the reserved powers 
of the states, and, at the pleasure of Con- 
gress, reduce them to the condition of mere 
municipalities. 

The question raised by the recent deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court should be very 








carefully considered in both houses of Con. 





gress. It is a question of far-reaching im- 
portance. We are glad that the question 
has attracted the attention of the members 
of Congress. A suitable joint resolution on 
this subject should be passed and submitted 
to the legislatures of the several states, 
so as to place the Constitution or its con- 
struction, in respect to the legal-tender 
question, within proper safeguards. No 
such safeguards exist under the last deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court. The whole 
question, according to this decision, is in 
the hands of Congress, with not a solitary 
restriction upon its power. 


THE MADISON AVENUE CONGRE- 
GATIONAL COUNCIL. 


Tus council, which met last week to ad- 
vise the Madison Avenue Congregational 

Church, has attracted more attention than 

is usually granted to such bodies even out- 
side the denomination. It was oue of the 

most complicated and perplexing cases 
that have ever occurred. 

This is the church organized by Dr. Hep- 
worth, when he first came out of the Uni- 
tarian body, and where he bad a 1remarka- 
bly successful pastorate, receiving on one 
Sabbath two hundred members by prefes- 
sion. The next pastor was Mr. Wesley R. 

Davis, called from the Methodist Church. 
For the service of both these men no one 
has anything but words of heartiest praise. 
They both completely withdrew from 
their old Churches and accepted in- 
stallation. After them followed another 
Methodist, Dr. Newman. He promised, 
when he came, to do the same; but 
he has never done it. Being invited to 
the permanent pastorate, he delayed his 
answer for some months, meanwhile acting 
as temporary pastor. At last, quite a num 

ber of his personal friends having followed 
him, by letter to the trustees and orally, 
from the pulpit, he accepted this ‘‘ perma- 
nent pastorate,” but took no steps to be in- 
stalled; and he maintained a relation as a 
located preacher to a Methodist quarterly 
conference, just as many Congregatienal 
pastors have retained for years their mem- 
bership in a presbytery. Some objected to 
this, and urged him to be installed. But he 
gave reasons for not doing 8», which have 
been satisfactory to thé majority of his peo- 
ple. Those who were not satisfied—i. e¢., 
Dr. Ranney and his friends, finally beeame 
discouraged, and determined to drive Dr. 
Newman away. 

But here comes in the chief irregularity 
in the rules by which the church has been 
governed from the beginning. <A pastor is 
not called, as in almost all Congregational 
churches, by a vote first of the 
church, and then by a ccncurring 
vote of the society, but by a joint 
meeting of the two. This is fearfully 
irregular, Congregationally, and denies to 
the church its proper initiative control of 
the spiritual affairs of the organization. 
But that is the rule of the church, and so 
Mr. Davis was called, and so was Dr. New- 
man c:lled. The rule was made in part 
through ignorance of its pastors as to Con- 
gregational ways, and in part because this is, 
in one respect, a church almost unique in 
its character. The chief financial support- 
ers have never been church-membeis. 
Church-members give but a small part of 
the cost of running the church. There 
have always been a body of wealthy end 
enterprising supporters, not members, 
while the church-members have been more 
from the less wealthy, and less active, who 
rather followed than led. It did not occur 
to any one—and all accepted it—but that 
those who paia the bills should have their 
part in the initiative. 

Dr. Rinney, the senior deacon, led the 
opposition to Dr. Newman. Without any 
previous action to prepare the way, at a 
meeting of the church and society he 
offered a motion to vacate the pastorate, 
but was persuaded to withdraw it. He 
then had a meeting called of the “‘church- 
members only,” to take action about 
the advisability of retaining Dr. Newman. 
This meeting was attended by many not 
members of the church, but pew-holders, 
who claimed that upon that subject they 
had aright to vote. This meeting devel- 
oped into a broil, and after Dr. Ranney 
had pronounced it adjourned, because 
those not members had taken possession of 








ity it elected a church clerk and difi other 
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business. But Dr. Ranney’s friends, not 
recognizing this as a regular church meet- 
ing, asked the trustees for permission to 
hold a church meeting in the building, 
which was refused, on the ground that it was 
intended to perform illegal business. Dr. 
Ranney’s friends then, on Tuesday morning, 
issued a call, signed by five deacons and 
forty-five members, for a chureh meeting, 
to be held the next day but one, to elect 
officers and act on the continuance of the 
pastorate. Dr. Newman's friends _be- 
lieved this call illegal, and did not attend. 
But 110 did attend, did their business, and 
voted then and there to discharge Dr. New- 
man from the pastorate and to calla council 
for advice on three points: e 

1. Whether Dr. Newman is the pastor 
of the church. 

2. Whether his relation to the church 
ought to continue. 

8. Whether a church has the right to oc- 
cupy its own house for its own business 
meetings. 

The answers to these questions will be 
found elsewhere with the _ principles 
set forth by the council. They clearly 
enunciate very important principles. A 
man has no right to claim the pastorate 
which gives him the fellowship of churches 
without the consent of those churches, ob- 
tained in the regular way. In the Congre- 
gational body that fellowship is by council; 
and whatever may be the legal relation ex- 
isting, the council did well to declare that, 
Congregationally, Dr. Newman was not the 
permanent regular pastor, but only 
an acting pastor, whose _ relation 
tothe church might be terminated at any 
time. This important principle needs em- 
phasis. That church is a Congregational 
church; but Dr. Newman is not a Congre- 
gational pastor so long as he is amenable to 
Methodist discipline and has not put him- 
self in any way undér Congregational dis- 
cipline. 


The ddvice given to the church is most 
wise. Let there ‘be a meeting properly 
called from the pulpit of a// the churchmem- 
bers—both factions—and of nobody else, 
and let them vote whether they desire the 
relation continued. That is sensible and 
deeent. It might have been easier to give 
advice if there had not been serious doubt 
as to the attitude of the church toward Dr. 
Newman. The preponderance of testi- 
mouy, we think, was that a real majority 
of the acting members, though very likely 
not a majority, if members living in Brook- 
lyn and elsewhere were called in, would 
support the pastor, with an overwhelm- 
ing majority of the pew-holders. There 
was an effort made to show that Dr. 
Newman had desired to take the church 
out of Congregationalism; but this was 
fully disproved. He and his Methodist 
friends have acted with perfect ioyalty to 
the Congregational Church. Still more 
perplexing was the fact that, while it be- 
came very clear that the vote discharging 
Dr. Newman was null and void, and that 
any of the body calling him could dis- 
miss him, yet Dr. Newman _ himself, 
by his course before the council, could 
hardly have done more to destroy the con- 
fidence of the council in his fitness for the 
pastorate. The council invited him to ap- 
pear before it and give such information to 
the council as might be desired. It wasa 
noble chance for a generous man to throw 
himself on the generosity of the body, and 
frankly tell them that, though he was a party 
lo the case, and this was, substantially, an 
ev parte council, yet be would thankfully 
hear its advice and would be glad to answer 
any questions. Instead of this he told 
them he would consent to make a state- 
ment on condition that not a question 
should be asked him. He then appeared, 
and, with folded arms and magisterial air, 
harangued the council as if from some su- 
perior hight, told them he was not depend- 
ent on his salary for a living, and that he 
Should stay with the church anyhow, and 
capped the climax and insulted the council 
by a bitter personal attack on Dr. Buckley, 
as ‘‘ that Methodist meddler” for whom he 
had lost all respect; and this because Dr. 
Buckley had, at the request of the council, 
presented a certain document whose facts _ 
Dr. Newman professed not to remember. 
It was the opinion of every member of the 
council that a more ill-judged address had 





Whatever respect for Dr. Newman had be- 
fore been felt, or even what benefit of a 
doubt had been allowed, was withdrawn 
before he had finished his address. The 
indignation felt at his attack on Dr. Buckley 
was hardly restrained from expression by 
the special consideration that had been 
asked for the speaker. It is no justification, 
but some palliation, that Dr. Buckley had 
been publishing very full accounts of the 
church troubles in The Christian Advocate, 
thus injuring the position of Dr. Newman 
among Methodists, and had declared he 
would continue to do so. 

The result for this church ought to be 
either the withdrawal of Dr. Newman or 
of the Ranney opposition. But Dr. New- 
man’s friends have the power in their own 
hands and are not likely to letitgo. If 
Dr. Newman had had the wisdom to speak 
modestly and in a Christian way, he would 
not only have won the council, but would 
have made it easy, even in a meeting of 
church-members only, to secure a comfort- 
able majority, so that he could have 
afforded to appeal to the church, sure of 
the support of the society. Possibly he 
could do it now. If he goes the church 
will almost certainly be lost as a power; if 
he stays it is possible that, with his ability 
and popular talent, which impresses a great 
many people, he may maintain himself. 
There is now a prospect that the two par- 
ties will unite in a call for a meeting, the 
Ranney party having invited Dr. Newman’s 
supporters to join with them. It is to be 
hoped that no obstacle will be thrown in 
the way of this desirable result, and that 
the end will be peace. 


a 


THE LIQUOR BUSINESS. 


Tue quantity of intoxicating liquors an- 
nuslly produced in the United States, and 
for the most part consumed by the people 
as a beverage, added to the large import- 
tion of such liquors of various kinds from 
other countries, constitutes the continuous 
supply out of which arises a larger evil to 
the community than from any other single 
cause, and, perhaps, than from all other 
causes put together. It amounts to hun- 
dreds of millions of gallons annually pro. 
duced, and, for the most part, annually con- 
sumed as a beverage. The production is 
immense, and the consumption keeps pace 
with it. 

By the liquor business we mean the cap- 
ital and labor employed, not only in the 
manufacture of these liquors, but also in 
their distribution among consumers by 
wholesale and retail dealers. The produc- 
tion is a business, and the sale is a business, 
each demanding capital and labor; and the 
two together constitute the liquor business. 
As a business, in each form, it demands a 
large amount of capital, and gives employ- 
ment to a great many laborers, while it fur- 
nishes a market for a portion of the pro- 
ducts of the farmer. It supplies a demand, 
and, like every other business, is pursued 
forthe sake of the profit, and yields a 
profit to those who pursueit. Thousands 
of families get their living out of this busi- 
ness; and some manufacturers and some 
dealers accumulate large fortunes from its 
profits. The men who pursue it are not 
necessarily knaves and rogues. Many of 
them may be as honorable in their business 
transactions as any other class of persons. 

Why, then, should anybody select the 
liquor busiress for special condemnation 
and attack? Why should law interpose its 
power and put the business under special 
restrictions not applied to the silk business, 
or any other kind of business? Why not 
let men manufacture and sell intoxicating 
liquors under no restraint other than that 
which is applied to all other forms of indus- 
try, giving them the usual protection, and 
holding them to the usual’ responsibilities 
of law, but not placing any special 
hindrance in their way, or any special mark 
upon their business? There is but one an- 
swer to these questions; and that answer 
we regard as all sufficient. The plain mat- 
ter of fact is that the liquor business, in the 
article produced and dealt in and consumed, 
is an enormous curse to the general com- 
munity. Its record in the results thereof 
isexpressed in two words—woe and crime— 
and that, too, on a scale so vast and vari- 
ous, that thought, in the effort. to fix its 








evils of the business to human society are 
simply incalculable; and these evils are 
connected with no adequate offset in the 
way of compensating benefits. The busi- 
ness steadily supplies the material which 
the liquor consumers of the land use, and, 
through this use, produces a long and 
dreadful catalogue of evils. The manufac- 
ture and sale of intoxicating liquors, and 
their common use as a beverage, are con- 
nected together in the relation of cause and 
effect. The one leads to the other. This is 
the fact, as everybody knows. 


How shall these evils be prevented? One 
method, and certainly a very good one so 
far as it goes,is by moral suasion, addressed 
to those who are in the habit of using in- 
toxicating liquors. If these persons would 
all abandon the habit the demand would 
cease, except for mechanical, chemical and 
medicinal purposes, and consequently the 
supply would cease, except for these pur- 
poses. But, unfortunately, the remedy by 
simple moral suasion is not strong enough 
to do the work on ascale at all equal to 
the magnitude of the evil. All experience 
shows that mere preaching and writing 
ayainst intemperance is not sufficient to re- 
form the drinking habits of the people and 
shut up the grog-shops of the land. We 
believe in such preaching and in such writ- 
ing; but the work to be done is too great 
to be accomplished by either, or by both 
put together. 

It is hence necessary for society, in its 
organized and political character, acting 
through the agency of law, toemploy the 
element of legal suasion, and attack the 
evil in the cause which furnishes the 
temptation and the facility. This cause is. 
the liquor business; and we Lave no doubt 
that society has the complete right to legis- 
late against this business to the extent of 
its entire prohibition. There is not a state 
in this land that has not this right, and not 
onein which the {exercise thereof would 
not be of immense benefit to the people. 
The right rests upon the fundamental prin- 
ciple of self-protection, which inalienably 
inheres in every organized community. 
Every license system, from the lowest up 
to the very highest, proceeds upon the as- 
sumption that society has the right to regu- 
late the liquor business to any extent that 
may be necessary for the general good. 
The theory of absolute prohibition and 
license is essentially the same. The differ- 
ence between the two is that the former 
acts upon the whole business, and prohibits 
the whole, while the latter acts simply upon 
the sale of intoxicating liquors, and seeks 
to restrict it, but does not entirely prohibit 
it. 

And, as between these two methods of 
legal action, we say unhesitatingly that ab- 
solute prohibition is, in itself, in what it 
proposes, and in the results when and 
where it can be applied, far the better rem- 
edy. Here we agree with the most pro- 
nounced Prohibitionists, and wish them 
God speed, and mean todo what we can to 
promote their views and hasten the end 
they seek. We do not, however, agree 
with those Prohibitionists who think that 
there is no good ina license system, and 
who, reasoning from the mere word “li- 
cense,” infer that it indorses, sanctions and 
fosters the very evil it seeks to limit and 
restrain, and hence denounce both the 
name and the thing. This, in our judg- 
ment, is not according to the facts. The 
restriction of even the most imperfect 
license system is better for the community 
than ‘free rum.” The “ high license” 
system is still better, and is the next thing 
to absolute prohibition; and, if we cannot 
get the latter, then we welcome the former, 
and mean to work and wait for the day 
when we can get the latter. We do not 
propose to decline the acceptance of a par- 
tial good because itis not the highest and 
most complete form of the idea. 

It is on this principle that we have advo- 
cated the “ high license” bill of Mr. Roose- 
velt, now pending before the legislature of 
this state, and that we have approved of 
the ‘* Scott law,” in Ohio, and the ‘“ high 
license” law of Illinois. We believein such 
legislation, not because it is the best con- 
ceivable, but because‘ in many cases, it is 
the best that is practicable. The question 
of what can be done has its time and place 
in all reformatory movements that are reg- 





ulated. by common sense. 
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A cyniovs illustration of the gradual improve- 
ment going on in life and morals, which we com- 
mend to our pious, if not too pious, friends, who 
will have it that the world is growing worse 
and worse, is afforded by a recent curious 
investigation conducted by Mr. Francis Galton, 
the English student of heredity. He found a 
wine-merchant’s house in London which has 
had large patronage for many years, and which, 
for over a hundred years has kept a pair of 
scales to weigh its patrous, Immense folio vol- 
umes are filled with records of their weights, 
Mr, Galton has had the entries all tabulated, so 
far as they refer to the nobility, these being 
taken because it was possible to find records of 
their age. He has constructed curves of weight 
for each one of a large number of persons, the 
records being numerous in each case, and has 
then compared the weights of those of seventy- 
five and a hundred years ago, with those of the 
past generation. He comes to the curious result 
that, nowadays, the weight varies very much less 
than it did at the time of the opening of the 
century. A man now maintains his normal 
weight much more evenly than he did a century 
ago. And the reason is evident. It is that men 
then lived much more irregular lives than they 
do now, and their irregularities showed the re- 
sults in their physical condition. It is not decent 
nowadays, as we know from other sources in 
abundance, for men to drink and dissipate in 
every way, as they did not hesitate to do freely 
and publicly two or three generations ago. We 
have no doubt that this same process of moral 
and social impr ovement is still going on as fast 
@s ever. 








Dr, Cuyuer, of Brooklyn, last week published 
aletter in the Hvening Post, of this city, in 
which he says: ‘‘In common with some other 
life-long advocates of the total suppression of 
tippling houses, I have signed a petition for the 
passage of Mr, Roosevelt’s bill for increasing the 
license fees of all dramshops. As a Prohibition- 
ist, I want to see the bill passed and rigidly en- 
forced,” He gives four reasons for this course, 
and, in effect, recommends the Prohibitionists 
of this state to favor the passage of the bill. No 
one will doubt Dr. Cuyler’s absolute fidelity to 
the temperance cause, or his thorough belief 
that prohibition is the best reme:ly for the evils 
of intemperance. And yet, in this letter, he de- 
clares himself to be in favor of the Roosevelt 
bill, and says that, as a Prohibitionist, he wants 
‘to see the bill passed and rigidly enforced.” Is 
Dr. Cuyler in this inconsistent with himeelf, in 
effect saying ‘‘Good Lord and good Devil in 
thesame breath?” Not at all. He is simply 
acting the part cf a sensible friend of temper- 
ance, The issue to be settled is not whether 
prohibition shall be adopted or rejected, but 
whether Mr. Roosevelt's ‘* high license” bill shall 
be adopted or rejected; and on that issue we 
do not see how there can be any just ground for 
a difference of opinion among the friends of 
temperance, no matter what they may think or 
desire in regard to prohibition. The bill, if it 
becomes a law and is properly enforced, will be 
a practical power for good ; and, it being all that 
the friends of temperance can now reasonably 
expect to get from the legislature of this state, 
their wise way is to do just what Dr. Cuyler has 
done, rather than treat the bill with indifference 
and virtually unite with the liquor interest in 
opposing the bill, because it is not up to the 
summit of their desires on this subject, Even 
“a small slice is better than no bread” to a 
hungry man. 





Tue liquor dealers of this state, at their recent 
meeting in Utica, adopted a series of resolutions 
in which they denounced all “high license” 
laws, and also all prohibitory laws, asked the 
legislature to repeal the Civil Damage Act, and 
called upon “a liberty-loving people to discrimi- 
nate in their patronage, and especially on 
grocers, who either deal in liquor or are friendly 
to the principles advocated by us, not to pur- 
chase from those who have made or are making 
themselves conspicuous in the crusade against 
the liquor dealers.” It would be well for the 
liquor dealers in this state, and in every other 
state of the Union, to bear 1n mind the following 
things: 1. That they form but a small fragment 
of the total populati n of any state, and that, 
whether they like it or not, they must submit to 
whatever legislation the majority of the people 
shal] demand and approve, whether it be “ high 
license” or prohibition. 2. That their business, 
while to them a means of living and a source of 
profit, is, nevertheless, in the evils resulting 
therefrom, and directly promoted thereby, an 
enormous curse to the general community. 3, 
That the people, for their own protection and in 
the interests of philanthropy and good morals, 
have the inalienable right, through the agency of 
law, to regulate this business or suppress it alto- 
gether. 4, That what they call a “crusade 
against the liquor dealers” is simply a movement 
of the public mind, wide-spread and rapidly in- 
creasing, to get rid of the intemperance and 
drunkenness of the land pag 9 Mang ‘ the 
evil in its source, which source is the liquor busi- 
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ness. We commend these thoughts to liquor 
dealers; and while we have no disposition to 
abridge their civil or political rights, we give 
them fair notice that the friends of temperance 
mean to keep up this war upon their business 
until they exterminate it altogether. They do 
not propose to stop short of this point. 


Aw analysis of some recent divorce statistics 
in Wayne County, Michigan, is suggestive. The 
county contains the city of Detroit, and now 
has nearly 200,000 inhabitants. In the six 
months ending December 31st, 1883, there were 
130 bills filed in application for divorces, Of 
these 130 couples, 9 had been married and 
separated, and had applied for divorce within 
the year, some of them probably in less than six 
months. Nine were married in 1832, 11 in 1881, 
and 11 in 1880. In other words, one-seventh 
were granted to persons who had been married 
less than two years, and nearly one-third to 
those who had been married less than four years, 
One couple were divorced who had married in 
1833, having reached their golden wedding! Of 
the 63 couples reported as having any children, 
23 had only one, and 17 two, A large number of 
the 67 not reported on this point, were doubt- 
less childless, as most of them were recent 
marriages. In five families there were six chil- 
dren in each, and in one seven. In these latter 
instances either adultery or cruelty or neglect to 
support, or the first and one of the others are 
the causes. Of these 130 divorced couples, 48 
were married in Detroit, and 36 married ‘in 
Michigan,” making 84 or 65 per cent. in the 
state. About 50 per cent. of the inhabitants of 
the country were born in the state. Of the rest, 
10 were married in New York, 9 in Canada, 8 in 
Ohio, 4 in England, 2 in Scotland, 5 in Germany, 
and Lin Ireland. So far as the census gives in- 
formation, these figures correspond tairly with 
the percentage of inhabitants born in these 
several countries, These figures apparently 
show that, in Wayne County, there are too 
many divorces without sufficient time for the 
parties to become really married; that 
there are some hasty, inconsiderate mar- 
riages, to which the facilities for casy divoree 
afford encouragement; that the presence 
or absence of children tells powerfully one 
way or the other; and that less divorces 
than one might suppose are granted to people 
who are “not to the manor born.” If they 
could have gone still further and stated in the 
length of time one or both parties bad lived in 
the state, their employment, the number of in- 
stances in which notice had been served on de- 
fendant personally and by publication, the 
number in which adivorce had before been 
granted to one of the parties, the number in 
which no defendant appeared, the nationality of 
the parties, and the like, a deal of needed light 
would be shed on the subject. We have already 
spoken at length on the mode of inquiry into 
these and other relative matters. Weare glad 
to renew the demand already made, and join Mr. 
Cook and his audience in asking Congress tg 
give us the information the country needs. We 
hope the Judiciary Committee will speedily re- 
port favorably on the memorials now in their 
hands. 

We have received a letter from the Rev, Jacob 
A. Clutz, Corresponding Secretary of the Board 
of Foreign Missions of the Lutheran General 
Synod, concerning an editorial note in our 
issue for March 13th, as to the difficulty be- 
tween the Baptist and Lutheran missions in In- 
dia. Mr. Clutz says: 

It may indeed be true, as alleged, that “ the native 
helpers in the Lutheran employ” have sometimes 
appealed to caste prejudices to further their work. 
Human nature in India is just about what it is else- 
where, and it would be strange if the intrusion of 
the Baptist workers icto our field,and their labors 
among our people, would not have provoked some 
retaliation in kind, But that they were the first to 
use this method, or have hada monopoly of it, as 
your informant implies, is not true. Neither has it 
ever been sanctioned or encouraged by our mis- 
sionaries, who have always insisted on complete re- 
nunciation of caste by all our converts, and, until 
the coming of the Baptists into our territory, with 
very encouraging success. The statement, how- 
ever, that ‘the Lutherans have stolen five (sheep) 
where the Baptists have stolen one, and that nine- 

enths of all the Lutheran converts during the last 
six years have been drawn from the Ongole Baptist 
Christians,” is so far from the truth as to be simply 
absurd, if it is meant to apply to the Guntur Luth- 
eran Mission, which is the only one, so far as I know, 
that has made any formal complaint of Baptist in- 
terference. Lam aware that some of the Baptist 
missionaries have claimed that the large additions to 
our mission during the past six years, have been 
the result of Mr. Clough’s famine relief work in the 
great famine of 1876-78, utterly ignoring the fact that 
Mr. Rowe, of our mission, was also entrusted with 
some $10,000 of the Mansion Home Famine Relief 
Fund, which he expended in our district (the 
Eistna) so judiciously as to call forth special com- 
mendation from the superintendent of the distribu- 
tion of this fund in the Madras Presidency. The 
great number of inguirers and converts in our mis- 
sions, resulting either directly or indirectly from this 
relief work by Mr. Rowe, came from the heathen on 
our Own territory, and not trom “the Ongole Bap- 
tiet Christians” at all; neither were they ever con- 
nected with the Baptist Mission either as mem be 





or as inquirers. The fact is that, until within the 
last few years, the Baptists have not had any con- 
siderable number of members in the Kistna Dis- 
trict, where we have been laboring for over forty 
years, and neither our missionaries norour native 
helpers have ever gone into the Ongole district to do 
missionary work. Some of our own people, after 
having been mamersed by the Baptists, have be- 
come dissatisfied when they found that their new 
teachers would not baptize their children, and have 
come bick, and asked to be restored, Aside from 
these the number of additions to our mission from 
the Baptists, has been very smal) indeed, if there 
have been any. 

Asto the methods of work pursued by some of 
the Baptist missionaries, notably one who has been 
working in Guntur, and of which special complaint 
has been made, we have abundant testimony from 
our missionaries, citing the cases, and giving all the 
facta. Of course they may deny the facts alleged, 
which would reduce it to a question of veracity be- 
tween the missionaries, in which case the Luther- 
ians are entitled to at jeast as much credit as the 
Baptists, a ae 

Tur Princeton boys have proved themselves 
men. They have done the thing that 
is hardest, in the way that is hardest, 
and won a great victory for themselves and 
their college. They have lookel the matter 
boldly in the face, had the courage to see that 
they were wrong, and said so, like men, with no 
attempt to let themselves down easily or to get 
off with a few rags of their flag flying. We wish 
we could say as much of the Hamilton Seniors. 
They heve gone back to their work, but without 
frank and honorable confession that they were 
wrong. They have left it to Professor Hopkins 
to say,in a public card,that their submission was 
unconditional and complete. The college author- 
ities have carried themselves well in this matter, 
and merit all the more praise as the case was 
difficult. There is great virtue in their bold 
stand that Hamilton College can afford te have 
no Senior class for a year, but cannot afford to 
fillit up with men willing to compromise the 
dignity and authority of their college. Av for 
the Seniors, of all bores airing their grievances, 
they are the worst. They long ago ceased to 
be endearing and were getting to be provoking. 
They do not help their case by coming back 
in sullen silence, After what they have said 
and done, the only thing to justify their re- 
turn is the discovery that they were wrong. On 
that basis they can go back like men, as the 
Princetonians did, with the respect and applause 
of everybody. But without it, they cut a poor 
figure, and Amherst may well laugh in her sleeve 
that her quiet snub saved her from such disor- 
ganizing elements. 


GENERAL Grauam has won two very impor- 
tant victories over the rebels, under Osman 
Digma, but sesms to be unable to follow them 
up. He has been ordered, according to the 
latest advices not to march on Berber, an im- 
portant point on the Nile, below Khartim. It 
is possible that it is intended to send him to the 
relief of Khartiim, which has been cut off from 
communication with the Government at Cairo 
three days, and in which General Gordon is shut 
up; but how to reach Khartfiim in time to 
be of service is a problem full of difficulties. 
The British Government cannot leave General 
Gordon to the mercy of rebels; and if there has 
been a rising there the worst news may be ex- 
pected. General Gordon, in the eyes of the 
whole English nation, is a hero; and if he 
should be sacrificed by the negligence of 
the Gladstone government, there will be 
a terrific outburst of indignation. It is re- 
ported that Mr. Gladstone is on the point of 
dissolving Parliament and appealing to the 
country for the national verdict on his Egyptian 
policy. This would be a strange thing to do. 
While the country was passing upon that policy 
what would the rebels be doing in Egypt? The 
war ought to be settled before a new Parliament 
could be convened; and we can hardly believe 
that Mr. Gladstone would dare to hesitate in 
presence of the peril in which General Gor- 
don, Khartim, and Egypt itself now stand. Gen- 
eral Graham and Admiral Hewitt have issued a 
proclamation offering a reward of $5,000 for the 
capture of Osman Digma. The rebel is in no 
danger from this source. His power was not 
destroyed by his recent defeat, and he isina 
country entirely friendly to him. His Arabs 
fight like fiends. They know not what surrender 
means. The British could take no prisoners, 
even of the wounded. They would rise up sud- 
denly, as the soldiers marched among them, and 
stab the victors. The best policy in such a crisis 
is action of the most prompt and decisive na- 
ture. 

Senruity is aterm that no one will apply to 
Mr. Gladstone after reading the speech deliv- 
ered recently by him in presenting the new 
Franchise Bill to the House of Commons. On 
the contrary, it must strike all that the veteran 
statesman is to-day more of an orator than 
when he introtiuced the Reform Bill of 1866, If 
Lord Beaconsfield, the bitterest opponent the 
Prime Minister ever had, were living to-day, 
even he could not say, as formerly, that Mr. 
Gladstone was “‘inebriated with the exuberance 
of his own verbosity.” The speech was marked 
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by a clearness of thought, a vigor of language, 
an oratorical and statesmanlike greatness, 
worthy of the man and the measure. The present 
bill is wholly creative in character; it does not 
seek, like the Reform Bills of 1832 and 1866, to 
destroy, unmake, redistribute representation, 
and disfranchise, as well as to enlarge and create. 
It does not even disfranchise the existing fag- 
ot-voters, (a dubious multiplication of voters on 


one freehold) though it provides against 
their increase. It is, in fact, a measure 
of a single purpose; and that purpose 


is the extension of the franchise — pure 
enfranchisement--in a wide and_ liberal 
manner, Mr. Gladstone takes his stand—to 
to quote his own words—‘“ upon the broad prin- 
ciple that the enfranchisement of capable 
citizens, be theyfew or be they many—and if 
they be many so much the better—is an addition 
to the strength of the state.” All the existing 
borough franchises, by the bill, will remain un- 
changed, except the household (the £10 yearly- 
value) franchise, which is to be extended to in- 
clude land without buildings; and a new 
borough franchise, called ‘the service fran- 
chise,” is to be added, This last is the impor- 
tant part of the bill, It is to be applied to all in- 
habitants of buildings for which, in considera- 
tion of services rendered, no rent is paid, and will 
include equally the keeper of a park in his lodge, 
the gardener in his cottage, and the instructor 
of royalty or the gentleman-in-waiting in his 
palace, This same service franchise is to be 
added to the county constituencies, while the old 
property franchises will remain as they are. 
This Reform Bill differs markedly from the pre- 
vious Reform Bills in that it provides for a uni- 
form principle of enfranchisement in the three 
kingdome—England, Scotland and Ireland—ex- 
cepting only such slight differences as local 
methods of rating necessitate. The bill, if 
passed, will add to the English constituency 
over 1,300,000 ; to the Scotch, over 200,000; and 
to the Irish, over 400,000; or, to the present 
total constituency of 3,000,000 in the United 
Kingdom, it will add about 2,000,000 more, 
which is nearly twice as much as has been added 
since 1867, and more than four times as much 
as was added in 1832. The bill, as has been 
stated, leaves the subject of the redistribution 
of representation well alone, though Mr. Glad- 
stone, in his speech, did not object to sketching 
his—not the Government’s—ideas on the subject. 
The matter would be best treated, however, he 
said, in a separate bill. He cid not claim for the 
present bill any ideal comprehensiveness. But, 
if_not ideal, it is eminently practical, and its 
adoption, we trust, will prove practicable. The 
consideration of the bill promises to be long and 
tedious, and yet its progress will be watched 
with interest, and its final disposal awaited with 
no inconsiderable anxiety. 

Prince Bismarck has once more made him- 
self master of the situation by a brilliant stroke 
of good-natured frankness. His speech on the 
Lasker Resolution and his appearance in the 
Reichstag to make it can have only a friendly in- 
terpretation. He put himself at once on the 
best possible footing with the American people, 
and defended his action on the manly ground of 
an avowed difference as to policy, which will ap- 
peal at once to the American love of every man’s 
right to his own opinion. The whoie speech as 
an amende honorable, or as the Chancellor’s at- 
tempt to retrieve his first blunder, makes the 
happiest impression, and, taken in connection 
with the private civility extended to the 
American minister in inviting him to his 
table, marks, we hope, the end of this disagree- 
able episode, The Chancellor's first move was a 
greater mistake than he often makes, and may 
have originated in some freak of ill-nature 
against Mr. Sargent as well as in an exaggera- 
tion of the meaning and importance of the res- 
olution of the House. Smaller blunders than 
these have drawn little men on into greater 
ones, that strained the relations between states. 
But Bismarck is a very large man, and 
breaks through the net with an ease as 
exemplary as it is magnificent. His 
reference to what Mr. Washburn did for the 
Germans at Paris, and to the friendly neutrality 
of Prussia during our War of the Rebellion, has 
a kindly interest that cannot be mistaken. Even 
in America animosity ends when men begin to 
dine together; and in Germany the dining to- 
gether is more pacific than even the ‘‘soft answer 
which turneth away strife.” After this we may 
confidently expect that the inspired press will 
cease to abuse Mr. Sargent. On the whole, we 
came off well. Mr. Frelinghuysen’s dignified 
action leaves nothing to be regretted and nothing 
to be improved on the part of the Federal Gov- 
ernment; and if Prince Bismarck has saved his 
own honor he has more certainly left usin full 
possession of ours. 


..+.The Louisville Christian Observer recog- 
njzes,with thanks,our good opinion of its protest 
against sectional bitterness in the South. But 
it wants us to reciprocate by rebuking sectional 
bitterness at the North. It says: 

“*It is well known that such feelings exist toa 
vastly greater extent among the readers of the Inpr- 


Christian Observer in the South; yet we do not 
remember to have seen a rebuke of Northern sec- 
tionalism in that paper. Why not?” 

It may bé a natural blindness, but we confess that 
to us there seenis to be singularly little sectional 
bitterness in the North. We believe that a visi- 
tor from the South would not discover it at all. 
It passed away very soon after the War. . We 
think the editor of The Christian Observer was 
at Saratoga when Dr. Brown freed his Southern 
mind before the General Assembly last May. 
Was there any sign of sectionalism evident 
among the representatives of the Presbyterian 
Church at that time? If our contemporary will 
give us specifications, we will consider them. 


...+Professor Ladd’s book on Inspiration, says 
The Andover Review, was the subject of discuss- 
ion at alate meeting of a ministerial associa- 
tion, and n@™rly all the clergymen present ex- 
pressed themselves unfavorably. At last it oc- 
curred to some one to ask how many had read 
the book, and it appeared that only three had 
done so, Professor Ladd would have the right 
to ask that the following act be added to ecclesi- 
astical statute law : 

Be it enacted that any member of any ministerial 
association, conference, or convention who shall, at 
any of its meetings, express an opinion upon any 
book which he has not read (the reading in each 
case to be in proportion to the size, weight and 
difficulty of the book) shall be fined in the sum of 
twenty-five cents, 

The moneys collected from these fines shall con- 
stitute a fund the object of which shall be the found- 
ing of a Society for the Diffusion of Valuable In- 
formation among Indigent or Indolent Ministers. 


...-The Graphic publishes the following facts 
in regard to smoking : 

“An English physician has been investigating 
the effect of smokingon boys. He took for his pur- 
pose thirty-eight boys, aged from nine to fifteen, 
and carefully examined them. In twenty-seven he 
discovered injurious traces of the habit. In twen- 
ty-two there were various disorders of the circula- 
tion and digestion, palpitation of the heart, and 
more or less taste for strong drink, In twelve there 
were frequently bleedings of the nose, ten had dis- 
turbed sleep and twelve ha‘ slight ulceration of the 
mucous membrane of the mouth, which disappeared 
on ceasing the use of tobacco for some days. The 
doctor treated them all for weakness, but with little 
effect until the smoking was discontinued, when 


health and strength were soon restored. 
. 


....8ome people will have their way. ‘There 
is one of our excellent religious neigbbors which 
indulges sometimes in reflections on the ortho- 
doxy of Tue INDEPENDENT. When the new Con- 
gregational creed came out it delighted us. We 
indorsed it heartily. We thought that now our 
honest neighbor, when it sees how heartily we 
approved of the statement of faith adopted by 
such conservative men as President Seelye, Dr. 
Taylor, Dr, Dexter, Dr. Walker, Dr. Johnson 
and Dr. Goodell, would say: Well, Tue [ypE- 
PENDENT is substantially sound, after all. But 
we are disappointed. It says that, if we sup- 
port it, the creed must be heretical. We are 
flattered to be made a standard to judge of what 
is and what is not orthodox, 


...-The Herald of this city, on Monday morn- 
ing last, thus spoke of Dr. Newman’s eermon de- 
livered the previous evening : 

“Although none of the recent disturbers of the 
peace of the Madison Avenue Congregational 
church were of foreign birth, Dr. Newman re- 
lieved his mind last night quite freely on the sub- 
ject of foreigners and their influence in America. 
Readers who think his language too strong should 
make allowance for the fact that the preacher lives 
in a city that is governed, through the Aldermen, by 
a lot of foreign-born rumsellers.” 


..Mr. Shapira has committed suicide. 
Were we as inconsiderate as one religious con- 
temporary, which says it is often right to mur- 
der murderers, or another, which says it is right 
to murder people that have hydrophobia, we 
might say that the Jerusalem forger, and also 
the “two most notorious ruffians in Texas,” 
who shot each other dead last week, deserved 
well of the world in their last act. Butit will be 
sufficient to say that we would not favor the 
infliction of any penalty upon them. 


....-The Court of Appeals, of this state, after 
taking the matter under advisement for several 
weeks, has come to the conclusion that the 
judges shall wear silk gowns when sitting on the 
bench; and last week the judges inaugurated the 
new régime. We have no objections, if they like 
it, and should have none if they so disliked it 
as not to practice it. It will not detract from 
or add to the dignity of the court, nor make the 
slightest change in its wisdom or authority. 


...-The London Times says of Mr. Thomas 
Chenery, its late editor: ‘‘To the world he leaves 
a record of work, both public and private, which 
will not be easily forgotten ; and to his friends 
and associates in the conduct of this journal he 
bequeaths the consoling and stimulating exam- 
ple of a life cheerfully spent and a death man- 
fully faced in the loyal discharge of public duty.’ 
The desert of such a eulozy makes life a noble 
day in the manner of spending it. 


....The recent shipments of gold from this 
country to Europe are one of the signs of what 
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ration the stupid silver law. We shall in the 
end have, not bi-metallism, but mono-metallism 
on the basis of the depreciated silver dollar, with 
gold bought and sold as merchandise at a pre- 
mium. This is what the country is coming to if 
the coinage of silver dollars be continued. 


..Some say that Mr. Tilden is a “physical 
wreck,” unable even to transact his own business, 
and others say that he never was in better trim 
for a big speculation, or to run a Presidential 
campaign, with himself at the head of the ticket, 
We suggest that the Democrats appoint a com- 
mission of medical experts to inquire into this 
matter and settle the question of fact. 


..Perhaps we have not properly congratu- 
lated the National Temperance Society for its 
action as to one of the four books published by 
that Society, to which we called attention last 
December. Dr. Samson’s “Divine Law as to 
Wines” has been removed from its list of publi- 
cations ; and we understand that the other books 
are under consideration, 


..The position of editor in the African Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church ix no sinecure. There 
are some admirable men in the bishopric of that 
Church, and there are one or two who are far 
from admirable. One of the latter iskeeping The 
Christian Recorder in hot water with his defam- 
atory letters, which the editor dares neither to 
print nor to refuse. 


.-The Court of Appeals, of this state, re- 
cently decided that conviction for a violation of 
a license to sell liquor operated as a revocation 
of the license. A bill has been” introduced into 
the legislature, which provides that excise boards 
shall be the only authority to revoke licenses, 
This bill of course is inspired by the rum intcer- 
est. 


.-It has generally been supposed that im- 
prisonment for debt was abolished in this state ; 
and yet a man has been confined in the Ludlow 
Street Jail of this city for the last four years, by 
commitment on a civil action for debt. This 
relic of a former barbarism deserves the immedi- 
ate attention of the legislature. 


..The Tribune, of this city, suggests that 
Mr. Morrison with his tariff bill is in the pre- 
dicament of the man who caught the bear by 
the ears, and couldn’t make up his mind which 
was the more dangerous, to let go or hold on, 


.-The House Committee on Civil-Service 
Reform has unanimously decided to report a 
bill abolishing the four years’ term for Federal 
officers. This is necessary in order to carry out 
the principles of the reform. 


- The Watchman wants to know the differ- 
ence between gospel and theology. It is the 
difference between what, when accepted, saves 
the soul, and what devils accept and tremble. 





VARIOUS. ‘MATTERS. 


DurinG the past ‘three months we have 
had more complaint than in the last three 
years from our subscribers who have sent 
us money by mail which has not reached 
us. These complaints have been from 
nearly all directions. People who take the 
risk of sending money or postal notes by 
mail should make use of other and safer 
methods, in justice to themselves, the Post- 
office Department, and the person to whom 
it is sent. For many years we have given 
directions every week how to send money 
safely by mail, and we repeat it. 

‘* Remittances should be made by Money 
Order, Express Money Order, Express, 
Draft, Check, or by Registered Letter.” 

Snbscribers will do us a favor if they 
willconsult the date on the yellow address 
label on their paper and kindly renew two 
or three weeks previous to the date there 
recorded, thus avoiding the loss of any con- 
secutive numbers of the paper. Every 
number of THe INDEPENDENT contains so 
much that is valuable and of the greatest 
importance to people who read and think, 
that no subscriber should neglect this cau- 
tion. If, however, it is not convenient, in 
some special cases, for a subscriber to re- 
new exactly at the expiration of his sub- 
scription, we will, if requested, take pleas- 
ure in continuing his paper. It always 
gives us great pleasure to receive the name 
of a new subscriber with the renewal of an 
old one; and our hearty thanks are due to 
hosts of our old subscribers who have sent 
us a new subscriber with their own re- 
newal. 

We continue to offer the following very 
liberal 

TERrms. 
One year, postage free........ 00 
Nae ne ne cccccscscstecessnsenne 
Four months “  « 1 00 
Three months “ i) 


See eee eeeeeereeereesens 


One subscription two years............. 5 00 





T wo subscriptions, one year each...... 5 00 
One subscription five years............. 10 00 
Five subscriptions, in one remittance. 10 00 

Our object in offering Tue InpEPENDENT 
in Clubs of five at $2 each, is to place the 
paper in five families, each one paying $2 
only. 

subscriptions will not be received from 
subscription agents upon club terms, but 
special rates will be furnished them upon 
application. . 

Subscribers are requested to make 
their own remittances to us, instead of 
having a Postmaster or Newsdealer do it for 
them. Very often vexatious delays occur, 
the subscriber’s paper is stopped and letters 
of inquiry are written, allof which might be 
avoided if the subscriber transacted hisown 
business. 





READING NOTICES. 


SooTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. ith is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. tru. 


NURSERY RY STOCK. 

THose who want to buy good nursery stock of any 
kind, including Fruit Trees, Ornamental Trees, Shade 
Trees and Shrubs, fine Roses, Plants, ete., should write 
at once to Mr. William 8. Little, proprietor of the 
Commercial Nurseries, Rochester, New York. His 
business, now very large, extends toall sections of the 
country, and he aims to give the best satisfaction to 
his numerous patrons, as we know by experience. 
His new catalogue for 1884, a very handsome illustrated 
pamphlet, giving full particulars in regard to every 
branch of the business, will be sent to any address, 
free, on application, It should be seen by every one 
in want of any kind of nena stock. Write for it. 


HORSE- POWER F FIRE ENGINES. 
_THE Remington Agricultural Company, of Ilion, N. 
rea horae- — fire engine especially 

valuable oy villa es, fac ~ He peighborpoods, oF | or ose 
pumping, 6 ete, th a pair of horses it will f 
hrough a seven-eighths inch NYY astream en Tis 
to 160 feet borisentally, and in a narrow, confined 
position men can work it effectively. It is always 
ready for service, does not require an engine*r, or 
other expert; there is no fuel to to be supplied; in short, 
itis nearly as effective as a steamer at one- tenth the 
expense, 


HAND GRENADES. 

We have seen an exhibition of the Harden Hand- 
Grenade Fire Extinguisher, and were astonished to see 
how quickly and effectually a raging fire was cow- 
pletely extinguished by their use. They are made in 
two sizes, pints and quarts, and, by simply breaking 
the glass over a fire, extinguishes it. Every private 
house, not t6 mention stores, offices, and buildings of 
all kinds, 8 bould have them always on hand, as very 
often a ter le conflagration t be prevented v4 
an expense % a few centa for a Hand Grenade, 


the reader hors frecting "ys attention to the adver- 
tisement of B 


a. a relieving coughs sore “throat 
quickly al ae the irritation aud inflammation, an 
being excellent in curing col ta ry the Capsicum 
Cough Drops of B. H. Douclass & 8 

LS B.D S Sone. 
jetzezhibition that P.T, Barnum has brought to this 
city this year is really one of sterling merit, The 


menageries, of which there are two, one of trained and 


etc., etc. The too, offers many at- 
tractions, at the top of “which t is is Chang, t the celebrated 
Chinese giant, Al ther the entertainment is one of 
varied interest throughout, and of such a character as 
to commend itself to the public, 


SOME FACTS ABOUT CORSE’ TS. 

‘THOSE who have prophesied that corsets were soon 
to go out of styleare likely to wait some time before 
their prophecy is fulfilled. The present sale of corsets 
amount to over $10,000,000 annually, The largest 
manufacturers are WARNER BRorHeRs, of New York 
and Chicago, who sold last year about two million cor- 
sets, The corsets manufactured by this firm are boned 
with Coraline, in place of horn or whalebone, and are 
claimed to possess decided Ke in Gurabitity 
and healthfulness, Like ev at success, the Cora- 
line has been so extensively tm ted by other manufac. 
turers, so that ladies who wish the genuine Coraline 
should be sure the name WARNER BROTHERS ie on the 
bottom of the be box, 





PLANTS AND SEEDS. | 


WE pave heen mons ih interested 1: reodia ng the Ap- 
nual Catalogue f 





FURN a 
WE take gone & in caring the sitenticn of our 
readers Messrs. Freeman. 
Gillies & Go. of No. 20 "West Mth Btrent who offer their 


whole line of furniture at from 10 to 26 per cent. from 
former prices, in order that they may reduce their 


This opportunity is well wort ay attention of any 
who expect to requi ire new fur furnit 


COME, GENTLE SPRING, 

and bring malaria, dyspepsia, bilioueness, torpidity ed 
liver, and & train of kindred Fortu 
Kidney-Wort is at hand. It may be hed of the mend 
est druggist and will purify the system, correct the 
stomach and bowels, stimulate the liver and kidneys 
to healthy action, all p humors and 
make you feel like s new man. “As a Spring medicine 
tonic and blood Purifier, it has noequal.—Advt. 














t#” Get the Best Dyes.—The Diamond Dyes for 
family use have no equals, All ar colors easily 
dyed fast and beautiful. Only 100, a package at drug- 
gists. Wells, Richardson & O©o., Burlington, Vt. 
Sample Card. 82 co'ors, and book of directions for 





2, stamp.—A dot 





A FEW WORDS TO FARMERS, 

Tue past year, on the whole, has been a very good 
one for farmers, If the crops have not been as large 
asin some years, they have brought very good prices, 
Beef and pork, butter and cheése,corn and wheat, 
fruits and vegetables, and all othef prodticts have 
been in active demand at satisfactory figures, Mer- 
chatite, mantifacturers, and nearly the whole class of 
business mien, so called, liave coniplained of small 
profits and the general dullness of trade; but farmers 
have made no such complaint. Banks, bankers, capi- 
talists, stock brokers, speculators and railroad men 
have not, as a class, made vast sums of money during 
the past year. No words of complaint, h er, have 
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come from those who till the soil; and while they pur- 
sue the same policy they have done during the past 
few years, they are not likely to have the blues or to 
put on sackcloth and ashes, 

Our farmers are working more intelligently than at 
any former period, Professional men are not the only 
ciass now who seek earnestly, from booke and other 

, the best possible information to help them in 
the work of theirlives, Others are doing this in every 
calling, but none with more persistent energy than 
our farmers, They want to know what kind of soil 
will produce the largest and best crops; what kind 
of seed is best adapted to dur varying Climates; what 
kind of fruits and vegetables are most wanted and will 
bring the highest prices; what class of farm stock will 
be the most profitable: what breed of horses have the 
most endurance, the most style of action, and the 
best record for speed; what sort of agricultural 
tools will do the most and the best work; and 
what is, perhaps, quite as important as anything 
we have stated, what kind of fertilizers’ can be re- 
lied upon as the basis of nearly all their hopes in 
the production of splendid crops. This latter question 
is rising in importance yearly; and any man isa fool, 
comparatively speaking, who ignores this fact. A 
large farm will pay well, other things being equal, if 
it is well enriched; and it will not do thisif it is not, 
Indeed, in nine cases out of ten, the man who does not 
properly and faithfully attend to this part of his 
work will find himself in debt at the end of the year, 
Early rising, hard work and economy eight months in 
the year are very important and all very well as far as 
they go; but they will not do alone, The best soil must 
have the enriching stimulus of some good fertilizer, 
or it will surely run out, while a poor soil had better be 
left for poor pasturage than to any sort of cultivation 
without the help of fertilizers, 

We have, for a dozen years or more, advocated the 
use of certain standard fertilizers besides stable 
manures, We have done so, first seeking the most re- 
liable information from those best qualified to give it. 
We have followed that step by making such practical 
tests as would settle the question, at least in our own 
minds, as to what was best todo, Wé began our ex- 
periment by the purchase and use, on our own soil, 
of a ton or two of each of the best known sorts, and 
with results far exceeding our highest expectations. 
It is fair, however, tostate that since, in several instan- 
ces, we have been disappointed, if not deceived. But we 
have never made asingle mistake with reliable dealers, 
except in one direction —viz., by limiting our purchases 
too closely. We have been pleased and greatly bene- 
fited in the use of fertilizers made by several leading 
manufacturers; but none have pleased us better or 
given us better satisfaction than those made by 
Messrs, Lister Bros., of Newark, New Jersey. We have 
doubled and trebled our purchases from this highly 
respectable firm, and we never yet have had exough. 
We, therefore, cordially recommend these great and 
popular manufacturers and dealers to all our readers as 
among the very best in that ,ine of business. Now isthe 
time to engage the present season’s stoc *, as the de- 
mand promises to be very large; and we suggest that 
all who are in want (and what good farmer is not) 
should address Messrs. Lister Brothers for timely 
information on this subject, which will be sent free to 
any part of the country. 

cnn — 
WILLARD’S HOTEL, WASHINGTON. 

WILLARD's Hore, Washington, D. C., has been well 
and favorably known to the public, under different 
names, for nearly three-quarters of acentury, It was 
first called the ‘‘City Hotel” ; subsequently it was called 
“ Williamson's,” and later on it took the name of “Full- 
er’s,” which it kept till some few years before the War, 
when, passing into the hands of the Willard Brothers, 
it was given its present name, This popular hotel is 
situated on Pennsylvania Avenue, the great thorough. 
fare of the city. It has a frontage of 160 feet at its 
south end on Pennsylvania Avenue, about the same at 
its north end on “F" Street, while on Fourteenth 
Street it extends the entire length of the block, #0 
feet, Its thick, solid walls are of brick trimmed with 
gray stone, and the entire exterior has been painted a 
pure white, the cornicesand window-frames and sills 
picked out with subdued shades of draband red, The 
whole interior of this vast public building is divided 
up into suites of convenient aud well-furnished rooms, 
with all the modern improvements. It has also a large 
number of private parlors suited to the wants of their 
numerous guests, Here are gathered private, socia!, 
and political gatherings, where the leading men of the 
nation have always been seen, including presidents, 
senators, members of Congress, generals and other 
high officers of the Army and Navy, together with an 
immense concourse of private citizens from all partsof 
the nation and from the different countries of Europe. 
On the wide avenue in front of the hotel street cars 
are constantly passing to the Capitol at one end of the 
city and to the White House and other public bujldings 
at the other, and also tothe most distant parts ot 
Washington in all directions, The tables in ite im- 
mense dinning rooms are well supplied, the price of 
board is reasonable, and everything is done at this 
famous hotel to give entire satisfaction to ite numer- 
ous guests, Its present proprietor is Mr. O.G. Staples, 
who gives his personal attention to all matters con- 
nected with this great and popular establishment. 
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R. B. Parsons & Co. 
Nurseries, Flushing. 


Trees and Shrubs, 


In large quantity, and in ipetoe, an a quaitty vel Lo 
able for the use of ope 
Catalogues free, address ‘P. 63 Box 08, Flushing, wy ¥. 


WINTER RESORTS. 
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HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
| BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, 
PROPRIETORS. 
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WASHINGTON, D.C, 
fhis well-known and favorably-located Laney 
at the Great Winter Resort of the Coun 
First Class in all its appointments. A descri i 
of the Hotel we CO. oo aw to the city wil! 
be sent on ap the month 
according to ioetiton of rooms. 
0. G. STAPLES, Proprietor. 
____Jate_ of Thousand Istand House. 


-DELAVAN HOUSE, 


ALBANY, N. Y¥- 
This Jarge and popular hotel on May let last 
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UNION ‘SQUARE HOTEL 
UNION SQUARE. 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J. DAM & SON Proprietors 


THE ARLINGTON, 
WASHINGTON, D, C. 


This hotel, since January Ist, has been enlarged by 
adding “The Sumner House.” It now has connected 
with it the Sumner, Kennedy, Pomeroy and Johnson 
Houses, sl! of which have been connected by halls 
Dosti oop been of the quiet of private houses wit! 

the comforts of the 


T. RORSSLE 4 & SON, Proprietors. 
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SPRING SILKS, Etc. 


WE are now opening our Spring and Summer 
selection of the Latest High Class Novelties in 
Silk and Velvet Damassé and Brocades, Failles 
Fran¢ais, Plain and Figured India Pongees, Paris 
Foulards, Louisines and Fancy Summer Silks, 
Changeable Striped and Checked Taffetas, Can- 
ton and Japanese Crépes, Silk Jersey Cloth in 
Black and Colors, 


Proadevay A | oth ot, 


NEW YORK. 





Financial. 
THE NATIONAL BANKS. 


Tne question as to what will be the 
action of Congress in regard to the national 
banks, at its present session, if, indeed, any 
action shall be taken, is just now enveloped 
in uncertainty; aud this uncertainty is one 
of the disturbing elements that operate 
unfavorably upon the business of the coun- 
try. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
rapidly calling in and paying off the three 
per cent. bonds; and, at this rate, this class 
of bonds will ere long be entirely with- 
drawn, leaving the four per cents and the 
four and a half per cents as the only out- 
standing bonda available for banking pur- 
poses. The national banks cannot afford 
to buy these bonds at their high premium, 
as a basis for the issue of circulating notes; 
and because they cannot afford to do it 
they will not do it, and will give up their 
circulation, and perhaps become state banks, 
unless Congress shall, by timely legislation, 
meet the difficulty. Such is the present 
situation of things. 

What is Congress doing, or, rather, con- 
sidering? The first answer to this question 
we have in the fact that the Senate has 
passed what is known as the McPherson 
bill, which, although better than absolutely 
no action at all, is by no means adequate as 
a means of relief. This bill Jeaves the law 
to stand as it is, with the single exception 
that the banks may receive notes from the 
Comptroller of the Currency equal in 
amount to the par value of the bonds de- 
posited for their security. This adds ten 
per cent. to the amount of notes that may 
be received, the present amount being 
ninety per cent. of the par value of the de- 
posiced bonds. At thevery best, this is but 
a temporary expedient; and we do not 
think it at all adequace to the real demands 
of the situation. The House of Represen- 
tatives has not yet acted upon this bill; 
and whether it will adopt or reject it is yet 
to be seen. ‘I'he bill would have been bet- 
ter if it had repealed the one per cent. tax 
on bank circulation. This tax operates in- 
juriously upon the banks, and there is no 
necessity for it in the fiscal wants of the 
Government. It ought long since to have 

been swept away. 

As another answer to the question, let us 
say that the Aldrich bill, pending in the 
Senate, and the Potter bill, in the House of 
Representatives, propose a plan for refund- 
ing the outstanding four per cents and four 
and a half per cents in a two and a half per 
cent. bond, having the same time to run, 
with the provision that, inthe exchange, the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall be author- 
ized to pay the holders of the former bonds 
a bonus equal to the difference in the value 
of the two classes of bonds, growing out of 
their different rates of interest. This idea 
of refunding the four per cents and four 
and « half per cents, has been urged 
upon the attention of Congress by the 
Comptroller of the Ourrency; and: both 





of the bills above referred to substan- 
tially embody his thought. The Govern- 
ment would lose nothing by the progess, 
since the bonus paid in the exchange of 
bonds would be fully made up by the lower 
rate of interest ofthe new bonds. Assum- 
ing that the market would take these new 
bonds in exchange for the old ones, upon 
the terms proposed, as we think would be 
the fact, then we should have an available 
bank bond for some twenty-five years yet 
to come; and this would dispose of the 
problem for nearly a generation. 

Such a solution of the question would 
be vastly better than the McPherson bill, 
which is really no solution at all. Con- 
gress may be assured that the people ex- 
pect at its hands some legislation that will 
secure the continuance of the national 
banks and the continuance of their note 
issues. The country has tried these in- 
stitutions for some twenty years; and 
whatever the Greenbackers or the blatant 
demagogues may say, the sober, practical 
sense of the American people is that no 
better system was ever devised by the wit 
of man. The system has worked most be- 
neficently in respect to the financial inter- 
ests of the country, and this is a sufficient 
reason why it should be continued, espe- 
cially when nothing better and nothing so 
good can be put in its place. There is no 
form of paper currency that possesses so 
many advantages as that issued by banks, 
or that so naturally adjusts itself to the 
wants of trade, provided that its prompt 
redemption is well secured. Such a cur- 
rency grows out of commerce and keeps 
pace with it, and is hence self-regulating, 
and is therefore superior to any system of 
Government notes that depends, in the 
matter of volume, on the edicts of a legis- 
lative body. 


a 


NEW YORK CITY NATIONAL 
BANK REPORTS. 





Tux attention of our readers is called to 
the statements of the New York City Na- 
tional Banks, published in this issue, a 
summary of the more important items being 
printed below. While a more or less un- 
certain feeling attaches to nearly all other 
securities, as is evidenced by the daily 
market reports, the stocks of the city banks 
are looked upon with great favor asa de- 
sirable and safe investment: 

BANK OF NEW YORK, N, B, A. 


DOPING. cc ccvcccvccssence covssees $19,030,825 
Capital stock... ..sccvccccccccccocee 2,000,000 
Burplas...c..c0e cevccccccsccccccce 750, 
Undivided profits..........ecesseeees 348,721 
MARINE NATIONAL BANK. 
Pisin cccceescséastee cecesees $6,377,807 
Capital stock. ......ccccvcccccscccers 401,000 
DUTID. « ccrccccsccocccereccccoccces 225,000 
Undivided profits............eeeee0e 25,385 
MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK. 
ROSSRTONS, « cccccccscccccvccscsescccs $10,267,104 
Capital s006k.... cccccccccccccccccces 1,000,000 
BUFPIRS oc cccccccccccccccccccosveves 175,000 
WEN MOGs ccc cscccccsecccces 98,094 
MEBOHANTS’ EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK. 
NT dias dmawnkoeneuade $5,034,775 
Capital G000K....ccccccccccccccccvess 1,000,000 
BIN ticvse casceetvedcccsaneses 129,900 
Undivided profite.............eeee0e 88,295 


FOURTH NATIONAL BANK, 










DAGNISEBs cc ccccceccccecscsoecscees $28,117,112 
Cupital stock... -» 8,200,000 
Burplus.......eeesceeeeeeees ‘ 
Undivided profits..........cceeeeees 617,742 
CHASE NATIONAL BANK. 
SCL E IE MEE $6,672,745 
Capital stock. .....0.sccccsccccec ve 300,000 
ee ca edadns cecwnie. atures es 250,00 
EE WOR sccccecscoccess<s 7,616 
NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND DROVERS’ BANK, 
Ns oc oc kb dtecctevneve success $2,661,087 
Capital stock........ceeeececeeccees 800,000 
~~ Leveeseacecderecdpeseveveces 250, 
Undivided profite..............0065 59,854 
IMPORTERS’ AND TBADERS’ NATIONAL BANK, 
PIE on.0.0 ccccdccceccccvcescoes $31,904,175 
Captted G0GKs. sos cccccccsccvccocese 1,500,000 
BUFPNB ec vcccccccccccsccccccoosecee 1,816,833 
Undivided profite...........-..50-- 3,91 
EAST BIVER NATIONAL BANK, 
$1,757,176 
250,060 
50,000 
93,141 
CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK, 
$12,076,609 
+ 200,000 
nomen p . 28,085 
LEATHER MANUFACTURERS’ NATIONAL BANK. 
i aise's cccococtcces, cvccocser $4,217,928 
Camtted BeGis. so veces cosceccccescces 600, 
DN: ¢ccaeadecedrtesatestcciinies 400,000 
Undivided profits ........0656 cc eeees 69,028 








oe oer TT TTT TT TT TE TOIT TT TTC TTT 
Undivided profite.............sseeee 72,618 
TRADESMEN’S NATIONAL BANK. 
cccuetdanneses 6eanenceoees $4,657,980 
SE 1,000, 
is Ae iiniharwadina ned adw ins amudeh 225,000 
Rn ck -bcc0 cone coon 47,176 
NATIONAL BANK OF THE REPUBLIC. 
NR cinnen ameddoabanidekuben $8,160,097 
SEE Men ekkcndedens akéuwanwen ,500, 
le aca e aie poaaaaaeistiCnaet \ 
Undivided profits.............s0000. 50,332 
NATIONAL CITIZENS’ BANK, 
a i enciuenstleeies hate $5,055,424 
Capital Stock paidin................ 600,00! 
en eee eRe es 109,648 


147,622 
AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK. 


I oda cavesegiacs cdenacas $21,745,391 
CREMNONIE yk osencctbocacdseccres 5,000,000 
 tnkkseknahoewbnnechiennnis 1,250,000 
Undivided profits.................. 287,276 


BOWERY NATIONAL BANK. 
IS ins «6 aun bahandnidccinans 
Capital stock 
Surplus 
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Capital stock 
REE TPE 





UNITED STATES NATIONAL BANK. 


REET CET SAMO OT $8,884,058 

CGN GOO cc cdiccccccccecccncese 500,000 

0 Eee 190,000 

Undivided profits.................. 14,179 
— <>. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 





FINANOIAL matters are now working 
more satisfactorily in the local money 
market, though there is still an over-abund- 
ance of unemployed capital. The demand 
for money is increasing, which indicates 
the approach of an activity in commercial 
circles that has long been desired; but 
rates are still low, as the demand falls far 
short of the supply. Confidence is ex- 
pressed in financial circles in an early ad- 
vent of a season of prosperity, as the ten- 
dencies are that the business public will 
so manage affairs as to accelerate it and 
prove themselves worthy of it. Every day 
brings with it evidences that the obstacles 
which have obstructed the progress of 
commercial interests are being removed, 
and that the darkness which enveloped 
the future is slowly disappearing. For 
the week the market was very easy at 1} 
@24 per cent. on call to borrowers on 
pledge of stock collateral, and 1@2 per 
cent. on Government bonds. Time loans 
were quoted at 34@4 per cent. on dividend- 
paying stocks, and 4 per cent. on mixed 
collateral, and prime mercantile discounts 
at 4@5 per cent. for double names, and5@ 
5$ per cent. for single names. The domes- 
tic exchanges are less favorable to this cen- 
ter in all directions, and the shipments of 
currency last week to the interior were in 
excess of the receipts. The withdrawals of 
gold from the Sub-Treasury during the 
week aggregated $400,000. The specie im- 
ports amounted to $105,034, and the specie 
exports to $1,136,088.48, of which $551,925 
were American gold coin, $105,842.75 
foreign gold coin, $150,847.73 gold bars, 
and the remainder silver. Of the total, 
however, $450,000 should have been 
credited to the previous week. 

U. 8. Bonps.—The market for Govern- 
ment bonds was quiet, but strong. The 44s 
coupons advanced 4 and the 8s 3. The 
closing quotations were as follows: 


U. 8. 4)ge, 1891, registered................+000.U3% 
U. 8. 4396, 1891, COUPONS. ........ceeccceeeeceee oll B34 
U.S, 4a, 1907, rewistered,........0-sssceseceses 122% 
U. 8. 48, 1907, coupons......... 128% 
WE hi tiadlibcenisinventinotonienssenerncunee 101% 
Wo B, CBOE Gin 0+ vcctcdvcccccccccescoss scce 129 


Srook Marxet.—The dealings of the 
stock market were comparatively light dur- 
ing the week, with the fluctuations con- 
fined to narrow limits. A declinein Uuion 
Pacific and Northwest was occasioned by 
reports to the effect that the latter contem- 
plated paralleling the former. The ru- 
mors, however, were not substantiated, 
but were used with vigor by the “bears” 
of the market, who were successful in 
breaking prices: The prospects for activity 
in speculation are very meager, and the fu- 
ture of the market is something as to which 
even those who are supposed to be posted 
cannot or will not express an opinion. 

RatLeoap Bonps.—Railroad bonds were 
active and strong, the special feature hav- 
ing been West Shote and Buffalo 5s, which 
on sales of over $3,500,000, advanced 2} 
per cent., to 58}, reacted to 573 and recov- 





ered to and closed at 583. Rome, Water- 
town & Ogdensburg Incomes advanced 5 
per cent. to 42}; do. 5s. 14 per cent. to 744; 
New Orleans and Pacific Firsts 2 per cent.to 
86; International and Great Northerr Sixes 3 
per cent. to 86; Fort Worth and Denver 
City Sixes 2 per cent. to'70; Louisville and 
Nashville General Mortgage Sixes 1 per 
cent. to 95; do. New Orleans and Mobile 
Firsts 24 to 99; Michigan Central Sevens 
1}, to 1294, and Texas and Pacific Land 
Grant Incomes 1}, to 51. 


Bank StatemMent.—The weekly state- 
ment of the Associated Banks, issued from 
the Clearing-house last week, was a very 
unfavorable exhibit. The changes in the 
averages show an expansion in loans of 
$2,807,200; a loss in specie of $6,151,200, 
and in legal tenders of $967,100; a decrease 
in deposits of $3,809,800, and an increase 
in circulation of $56,700. The movement 
for the week results in a loss in surplus re- 
serve of $6,165,850; but the banks still 
hold $6,654,825 in excess of the legal re- 
quirements. The banks lost $693,000 
through the interior movement, and #4,- 
500,000 through the operations of the Sub- 
Treasury and the exports of gold. 


Forzign Exonancze.—The Foreign Ex- 
change market was dull and a trifle heavy, 
owing to an absence of buyers. On Thurs- 
day upward of £400,000 was drawn against 
the sale of Canadian Pacific bonds in Lon- 
don, and this, being placed on the market, 
was quickly absorbed, satisfying all de- 
mands for the time being. Commercial 
bills continue scarce, the only export move- 
ment at present being in cotton, and the 
bills thus made have generally been sold 
during the prevalence of high rates in an- 
ticipation of the shipments. Neither is 
there any pressure to sel] bankers’ bills. 
The reduction in the Bank of Hngland rate 
on Thursday compelled a marking down of 
the nominal quotation for demand Sterling 
to $4.90, which is below the profitable gold 
shipping point. That for 60-day bills re- 
mains at $4.87}. Actual business was done 
at from full rates to concessions of 1}c. 
from the posted figures. In Continental 
Exehange francs were steady at 5.174@ 
5 16% for 60-day bills and 5.15@5.14§ for 
checks. Reichmarks declined from 953@ 
95} to 954@95§ for short sight; do., for long 
sight, remain at 954@95}. 





FINANOIAL ITEMS. 


The New York and New England Rail- 
road is once more in sight of land, as we 
months ago predicted it soon would be, 
under the skillful management of Receiver 
Clark, who is athorough business man. The 
required legislation has been secured in the 
different states, to enable the road soon to 
meet all its present indebtedness, including 
its early prospective wants, by increasing its 
preferred stock. The expenses of the road 
have been cut down, its losses by accident 
greatly reduced, its business increased, and 
its surplus help discharged, thus saving, in 
the aggregate, several hundred thousand 
dollars to the company. Very soon this 
corporation will rank among the best of its 
class in the country, provided it remains in 
the hands of its present official manager. 


Divivenps.--The Western Union Tele- 
graph Company has declared a quarterly 
dividend of one and three-quarters per cent,, 
payable April 15th. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Bilis of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
ireland, and France, 


Iss 
COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS, 


netting investors 8 per cent. 
Land Loans Principal d interest guar- 
7 Re- 
uaranty satay be oa t., 
‘exas. 








an 
fer toany commerci: 
Texas Loan Agency, 


SAFE INVESTMENTS! 


SEVEN PER CENT. ANNUAL INTEREST. 
Real Estate Mortgages. For particulars address 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK, Fairbury, Nebraska, 


§| PER CENT. INTEREST 
TURNER 








D gooD. REAL ESTATE 
SE RIE A 4 for Circular. 
& HASTINGS, Minneapolis. Minn. 


IOWA FARM LOANS. 
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THE ELIZABETHTOWN, LEXINGTON AND 
BIG SANDY R. B. COS 


FIRST MORTGAGE GOLD BONDS. 


Interest 6 per cent., Payable in New York 
Semi-annually, March and September. 





Principal payable September Ist, 1902. In 
Denominations of $1,000 each. Au- 
thorized Issue, $3,500,000. 


Szcurep—On the Company’s line, extending 
from the Big Sandy River (where connection is 
made with the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway), 
via Ashland, Kentucky, to Lexington, Kentucky, 
131 miles, of which 109 miles are owned by the 
Company and the remainder leased for a term of 
years. The mortgage covers the railroad and 
franchises, rolling stock, real estate, depot build- 
ings, and all other property owned by the Com- 
pany. 

This road fills an important position in the 
Its business is 
large and steadily increasing, as it affords a 
wealthy portion of the state facilities which 
have never before existed for railroad communi- 
cation with other sections, also with the Virgin- 
ias, the seaboard and the North. 

In brief, the Elizabethtown, Lexington and 
Big Sandy R. R. is an indispensable link in the 
Chesapeake and Ohio system, forming an im- 
portant through line between the West and 
South west and the Atlantic Coast, besides being 
a valuable local road, having no competitors in 


railroad system of Kentucky. 


the region which it traverses and which could 
not readily be duplicated or paralleled. 

The road was opened in the Fall of 1881, since 
which time its progress in business and earnings 
has been such as to insure its permanent pros- 
perity, and afford ample demonstration of its 
ability to earn largely in excess of the amount 
required to meet the interest on the bonds, as 
the subjoined table of earnings will indicate : 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT—EARNINGA 
PENSES, 


AND EX- 


JANUARY IsT TO DECEMBER 3isT. 





1883. 1882, Increase. 
*EKarnings.......... $713,102 69 $529,318 71 $183,783 98 
*Expenses.......... 496,594 60 377,848 55 118,746 10 
*Net Earnings..... $216,508 09 $151,470 16 $65,037 88 


The annual interest charge is $210,000, an av- 
erage of $17,500 per month, while the net earn- 
ings average for the year 1883, notwithstanding 
the road was operated under exceptional disad- 
vantages during the early months of the year, over 
$18,000 per month, and since May, have aver- 
aged over $24,000 per month. 

A sinking fund is provided of $25,600 per an- 
num from the net earnings. The sinking fund 
now amounts to $210,000, and will be increased 
at the end of the fiscal year by about #37,000— 
i, e., $25,000 for annual addition to the sinking 
fund from net earnings, and $12,000 from inter- 
est on the bonds previously held in the fund. 
The sinking fund is invested in the bonds of the 
Company by purchase. They are not liable to be 
drawn for this purpose, or to be called in and 
paid before maturity without the consent of the 
holder. 

These bonds attract the favorable attention of 
investors, for the reason that they are now sell- 
ing far below their intrinsic value, because not 
80 widely known as other six per cent. bonds, 

which, while really no safer for investment, are 
selling at from 110 to 117. The present market 
price is about 103 flat, 

We do not believe that the opportunity to in- 
vest, at about par, in a first-class six per cent. 
bond on a finished road, earning at the rate of 
one-third more than its interest charges, will be 
of long continuance, 

The bonds are listed and dealt in at the New 
York Stock Exchange, and orders received by us 
will be filled at the current market prices at the 
time, 

FISK & HATCH, 
5 Nassau Street, 
NEW YORK, 


R. M, Sherman, Seo, 


VERMON (ONT LOAN ‘aud TRUST COMPANY, 
eeu Red River Valle FARM 
f 
NestANS Bearing 8 to 9 per Cent. 
Interest net. 
Correspondence Solicited. 





REFERENCES: 

yerment National Bank, Brattleboro, Vermont. 

20) 
Wii aiham. Co, Savings Bank, Newfane, “ 
Verm ont Life Insurance Co., Burlingten, “ 
Roberts & +} piers h bad A 

e Bpen , Mon er, 
Bog J Pi —y 8, Waitstield 


Whitcom aq., Jamaica Plaine, Mass. 
, Esq. .. Sharon, Connecticu 


MONEY LOANED 


a » 4 St. Paul, Minnea) 


F7O/ HAN ae 


valuations, yo Be 
a " ears successful ex 
» best of Tefcrendoa 


COCHRAN & NEWPORT’ St Pau Min, 


PRATT & CONE, 








REA L ESTATE LOANS. 
Absolutelv L. e Investments in firs mortgage 
notes on impro Real Estate in the rapidly growing 


ELEoTO! ONE, 
Union Nat. Bank an . No.7 Nassau Tite 2, 
Minneapolis, Minn, ~~ tia York Oity, _ 


L. C. HOPKINS & CO,, 
58 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Commission Merchants, Brokers. 
GRAIN AND PROVISIONS IN CHICAGO, ON MAR 
GINS, A SPEOIALTY, 





We give prom t personal attention to out-of- tows, 
orders. zew ¥ or ex referepces: 8. V. White & Oo,, 8 an 
10 Wall Street; dy, McLellan & Co., 58 Brosdw way: 
Henry C. hy a, INDEPENDENT. v9) 

spondents: Wm. ‘oung & Co. ; McDermid, fuse & hy 


No Risk: “= Solid 10 per Cant 


RAPID ACCUMULATION! 
Can Handle Sums Large or Small, 


Solid as English Oonsols or U. 8. Bonds. 


For Circular address the 


Central [Ilinots Financial Agency, Jacksonville IL 


LINCOLN SAFE DEPOSIT CO. 
STORAGE ‘WAREHOUSE, 


NOS. 32 TO 38 EAST 42D ST., 
OPPOSITE GRAND CENTRAL DEPOT. 
BUILDING FIRE-PROOF THROUGHOUT. 
Burglar-proof Boxes and Safes rented 
at from $10 to $300 per year. 

THE BEST OF FACILITIES FOR poh ad g STORAGE, 
TRUNK STORAGE A SPECIALTY. 


BUILDING APPROVED BY FIRE COMMISSIONERS AND 
INSPEOTOR OF BUILDINGS. 
THON. L. JAMES, President. 
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Rev, Wm. L. Pai nD 
M. E. etn Ph. Lib., reat — Uollege, New 
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L. BM. Topliff, Manchester, 


To 
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DD cicinensiniicrniieiiaiiataitiasinsiicleitii 12,076,608 65 
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wlth ASO Banking  Associati tion, do solem: of swear 
the aboy e statement is true, to the Dest of my ta 
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Yang ON AisCOUDEB. ......6. 6s eceeeeeeveeesl we v4 28 

U. 8. bonds to secure ‘circulation’ as per 
GEE, 0s anv oysecvgine ds chsh ceignhitkcknbadioe de 00 
Other stocks, bonds, and mortgages. 000 00 
Due from other national 652,387 49 
Due from other banks and bankers 136,494 73 
estate. - + _ 350,000 00 
E wes for Clearing-house.....”””. <2. 6,219,872 50 
Bills of other banks.............. ’ ; 895,598 00 

Fractional paper 
Ge acacevocecveteneveveneeseescoesoovescesete 1.98; aA + J 
NO BOOB Bo 0 00.5005500509h0000seereen 844,300 00 
ption tana with \ 8, Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation)................065 22,500 00 
iii conntnsittneennnin Detiivtinneil 18 
LIABILITIES, eran 

















ASON, Cashier of the Bank of New York, 
in that 


om 0. Gusseu, 
Notary pubis New Yorx County. 
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OHAS. D. LE ORHIOH, istemes 
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March, 1884. 
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‘s. bonds to secure circulation. . os 800,000 00 
ther socks an 13,4 0 00 
ue from other national 82,289 39 
ue from state 5.300 89 
furniture, and fixtures. . 80,000 00 
Current expenses and taxes paid... 7,178 44 
Checks and other cash items..... 16,401 92 
xchanges for Clearing-house.............. 0,349 58 
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March, 1844. W. R. Konan 
Correct.—Attest: 


SG PEIN ont 


N, . 
1 Ay 





ER KERHOFY, jp - 













Bro DQ EPORT_ F OF 
RRR FoRK, ok Bor ON IAL 
f ew York. in it, ag J of Ney the at es 
usin: arc 
nme “RESOURCES. 

and discounts.......... $3,163,378 20 

0. S bonds to secure circulation. 900,000 00 
ny oy stocks, bonds and morurages hvnwose 76,000 00 

Due r national . =e +»  GO1,867 64 
Due Ben etate sokraaand oe 4 61 
Real ee nenete 00 

Carseat « 6,989 90 

Cc and oth other ¢ cash items.. 294,292 64 

E for Clearing-house.. 1,794,976 84 

of other banks 12,660 00 

st paper currency, nickels and 187 36 

1,805,776 35 

280,520 00 

9,000 00 

“a. eecccccns cc cegeopepesresensasoeseecosecs 18, 160,097 11 
1,500,000 00 

o . 600,000 00 

50,832 89 

“ioeat 00 

00 

2,065,006 86 

1,048 32 

oa 10,798 79 

4 ‘pontas a 


mene Tere nt vwrora wo as me, this I ‘itch day of 


cunts SLT ENG ASR Sot 


2 baa 





Pye a 


Ww sORE. 








8 
Lara ii der notes 
Un ited Staton Certificates of “ésissadi ten 


90,000 00 
5 
edomption, fyad fii UW'S 6 A 
oo rocccoooenene epeneeesennsesssosers 117,118 18 
we. LiABYLIT TEs, - 













































































































































as op 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


[March 20, 1884. 














22 (874) 
BPE odes santo, Setee's 
ae, 2 eer, at thec deol ena, on the 7 
RESOURCED. 
an ‘ one, O11 65 

ST csdeccnsntaniiaiasades 385 14 
U. 8, bonds to secure circulation 1,500,000 00 
U. 8. bonds on hand................. 1,780,000 00 
pihor stocks, bonds, and mortgages. ....... 4,500 

Due from other national banks..........., 718,268 61 





Ope yom state and private banks 





Golda Treasity certificates. 
one S learing- acuse ore 


Silver i cnhaanen 
UR corti notes 
- eqvuidientes of devi’ for legal-tend- 


$280,000 
‘< 1,165,000 00 





bebe gecceoccs cece cgceap es coescoo tee 1,250,000 00 
Redemption fund with 1 Ms 8. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation)... ............66+ 67,500 00 
Tic cccccccccccagannesssneamansacsscneee 831,904,175 06 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 







Undivided » cynd. 


‘al bank co ulation cummnding 
Beate e ban k oe epuee outstanding 





check pecseg enoeasecoencnceeoces $4,075,008 11 
Deman Fm of deposit is fy 87 


( 
a 8,966,319 35 
ib caennnancecoses 12,216,119 98 


BEL dcococcccvccooscossccenepess.ccecsece _& 066,607 8) 


Total 
omer or New Yorx, County oy New Yore 
1, EDWARD TOWNSEND, Cashier of the Tn. cay 
andi Tredere’ National Bank of New York, do solemnly 
swear that the above statement is true, to the best of 
my knowledge and palit. 
D TOWNSEED, Cashier. 
Sworn to and one before me this {9th day of 
March, 184. w. J. Mooney, 
Notary Public, N. Y. Co. 
Correct, Attest: 
E. ii PERKINS, Jx., } 
JO8, 8, LOWREY. { Directors, 
P. VAN VOLKENBURGH. 


R*r2! iT Riven wh SONOIAIEN.G qr. HE 





EAST RI NATIONAL ork, 
in the State of Ne aA ork, at the close of A.A on 
the 7th day of , 18A4 : 

ti EBOURC ES. 














Loane and discounts (see schedule)... 449,986 95 
GIPRDEBOEED. cocccccccccscoccapeppocceces ce 1.517 16 
v. 8. bonds to secure circulation (par vi 250.000 00 
TI, 8. bonds on hand (par yalue)............. 60,000 00 
Other stocks, bonds, and mortyages (see 
Mimi oncecnenas evengscssgnc cssescecoccese 123,767 61 
Due from Base national banks 44,143 U7 
ue from state and 
ban kers (see schedule 12,181 00 
Banking house jae 
Other MD sssannbensnhine 70,500 00 
Durrent e nother and taxes paid........... 4,562 00 
Checks and other casb items (see schedule) 4,184 67 
E es for C nearing: Pp ces ccccescocee 87,817 56 
Bilis reich cchsweresaxiensianatin 17,764 00 
Fractional paper ‘currency, nickels, and 
a en fan dae alia a laa 441 29 
Bpecie—viz. : ‘Gold coin. 5,656 00 
a A reasury certificates 
RE Dorrac cer cee 1380 00 
Gola Ci'ing- house certificates. 601,000 00 
Silver coin...... ‘ 2,136 WO— 118,172 00 
wo tender np = 160,989 00 
em ption ay with U.S. Treasurer 
{pes more than 5 per ae ‘on circula- 
Poccescocccc cccececcesccccecos coesescsceees 11,250 00 
Total... art Ti 
Capital spook, pal Pltbidubebiniicsxes cevseeee  18250,000 00 
Puspine So cterececseesceee 50,000 00 
y ale prod be coccgccogearecocccccecesese 93,141 37 
tin, tee received from 
ED scsstaneonnscesensane $225,000 00 
Less amount on hand and i 
Treasury, for sedemption. tibiae 10,410 00 
—- 214,590 00 
State bank circulation outstanding... peccecce 4,971 00 
vidends unpaid... Coeccceccccce 4,884 69 
ndivid ual deposits “subject” ‘to 
BBG cccc crenveqocccescsccoccces $1,118,107 64 


¢ 111 
Demand certificates of deposit.... HY 74 a 
Certified ChOOKS, .......66. cece cceee 


pe py ae ove 


York, at the close of 


Other stocks, bonds, an 
Due from other n nal ba 
and pri 












nees and taxes paid 
ther cash items. . ; 
Exchanges for Clearing-house. . coos 

XY SET Wes cococs cocecsoccecccescocs 





Current sap 








LIABILITIES. 
Capital und. paid in 


Ndivided profits..... 
State bank elrculatici outstanding. . 
eee § 
Individual ‘depos 
Demand opuie 
Certified c! 


Due to 
bankers 


Total 1,745,390 8 
STATE OF NEw York. CITY anv Co, oF ioe 2 24,900 #4,2 
RKE, Casnier of The American 

Exchange Nationat Bank, of the City of New York, 
do solemnly swear that t the al above epemen? is true, to 


the best of my Knowles {ONT CLARKE Cashi 
U + 
a 4 end subscribed before me this 14th day as 
Corret—Attnt: 4ORIAR MPFR, 
BEBE K. SHELDON, | ‘ 





at a of New Y¥ 
close of b L-1, *iate 


Loans and discoun 


New York, at the 


ERE OR Ea ON 


SUCRE. 










Due from state banks and bankers 9,060 34 
estate, furniture, and fixtures... 243,700 00 
Current expenses and taxes paid... 6,835 27 
Checks and other cash items. 26,510 98 
Exchanyes for Clearing-hous ° 185 
GE GEES WED ccccccesessncesensecsess 18,516 WO 
Fractional paper currenc 
tender BREED cc cn cr ccapccncegnccceccees 650 00 
demption fund with U. 8S. Treasurer 
(6 per cent. of circulation)..........s0..+5 14,175 00 
EE 4 sedans vileinntaiitieesinentnentiess 5,084,775 27 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock aaae in . 181,000,000 00 
Surplus fund......... 129; 900 
Undivided ‘prodite.. 








Nationa: bank-notes outstanding 
piyseepae uppaid 
ndivid al deposits subject to check....... 
Demand certificates of deposit............. 











9834,.60 92 

Due to state banks and bankers 151,127 0 

| Ee en ee “85,084,775 27 
STATE OF at Yorx, County oF New York, 4s. : 

I, ALLEN APGAR, Cashier of the above-named 

k, do ~ aE swear that the abpve statement is 


ban 
true, to the best of my knowiedge 274, 
8. apGait, Cashier. 
Subsc sg and sworn to before me, pe "19th cow of 


— Notary Publi ©. 
Correct.—Attest: ry Fu tie, N. ¥. Oo, 
CHAS. 
JAMA ‘6, BOM ens, | Directors, 
OBT. SSEAMAN, 


KPoRT 0 OF my CONDITION OF T 
R Gy Agr ay NAA RIONAL 
BANK, at 4 *- in the 8) 
the close of business, March ith, s7 


RESOURCES. 
8 


New York, at 











Webel. once cea ccoccesscecccccves coseccecsace $i, nt 176 31 
State or New nee County or New York, 
I, Z. E. NEWELL, Cashier of the East River National 
k, do ectemaly swear that the above peatement is 
true, to the best my knowle and 
NEWELL. Cashier 
Sworn to and subscribed sareee me this Lith day ‘oft 
March, 164. Epwanp A. GartTu Warts, 
Notary “Public, New York Co 
Correct.--Attes 


% HARLES Pe NS 
A. D. PORT 
A. C, COOP i 


Rt RE RRE Dswent PE SME x” ME 


W YORK, at anys ork,in the State of 
New On, at ihe close of business on the 7th day of 


Directors, 


March, 14: 
RESOURCES. 
joane OD Gas cans casccccescoccnses $2,069,683 26 
8. bonds to — circulation, par wee 990,000 00 
D ie ia Portgages. cweee 633 7} 
— er national banks....... . 8,388 
@ from B state and 4t—-y banks “and 





Current exponecs and taxes 

] don bonds for circ 

Checks aad ¢ other cash items 

Exchanges for Clearing-house. 
her banks. 



















fi 8 Treas 
(not more than 6 per cent. on circulation) 40,060 00 
Due from t U8. Trea; reapurer, ot nee beeen 6 ver 
cent. redemption 10,000 00 
Total........ ¢ $4,667,980 48 
SoH stock paid & 
us fund,....... 
vided profits e 
-=t notes received from om 
Comptroller... ..........+5 s++-» $800,000 00 
Less amount op = sae in 
sury for redemption..... 7,000 00O— 792, 00 
Dividends unpaid. sec... soto iio 4 
Individual leposits subject to 
. 1,178,209 13 
comand’ mand certificates of deposit. 3 Sh 1,001,160 81 
gunanes cape se — oa 
to ~~ national banks........... 20.0.2: yr 296 06 
wae anc nen nks and bank. 
Socscesccecceccegscosccooe cone 190,288 54 


Total .. 84,657,980 48 
STATE OF Kew ‘Youx, or NTY 0 or New Yor, o.: 
1, OLIVER BERRY ¥, of The Tradesmen's 
National of the City" ot t tles York, do mnly 
pa that t e above s Sepment is true, to the t of 


y knowledge an 
OLIVER F. ape, ts | Cashier. 


Sworn to and subscribed before at) dag of 
March, 1644. 
aS oe N'Y. ates. 
Correct.—Attest: James GuAN 


oh Directors. 
NAT ANTEL’ NILES, | 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK, 
914 and 316 BROADWAY. 
through the Bank, 












855 60 

Real estate, furniture, and fixtures.......... 200,000 0u 
Current ex id other and taxes paid............. 7,236 17 
Onecks an other cash items 82,409 62 
yh house. 246,167 23 

Bilis of a nasewdsee 14,625 v0 
TOEED, ccocccecccesecee 162,364 17 
Legai-tender notes,. 887,843 00 





ag t LS sent Gentes ot Levee for ogee 


Dota. ccccccesesencesce ce 








{aa 

Capital mock ape in.. ¥ 
Surplue fund........... eenece 000 
DD MUUNDscosccocesecocecesssoosoccese 

National bank-notes outstanding.. . 15,200 
Dividends UNPBid.........ccceccccceceeeeeereee 4,772 87 
ndividual deposits supiect +9 to check, «+ 1,714,008 98 
Demand certificates 4 886 42 
Certified checks... 10,068 423 
Due to other national banks. 678,577 16 
Due to state banke and banke: 891 





Total.. “84,217,028 27 27 
STATE OF NEW Yor, GounTy or New Yor: — 48,2 
I, D. L. HOLDEN, Vasher of the above-named bank, 
do L224. swear that the abere seatemmene is true, to 
the best of my anowledge & lief. 
4 HOLDEN. Cashier. 


Subscribed and sworn to shite mé, this 12th day of 


March, ae N. B. SanBorn, Notary Pubic. 
ange Ce Co., certificate filea in New York Go. ns 
aa - 
WAM. H, MACY 


WM. M. KINGBLAND, } Directors 
NICHOLAS F. PALMER R, 


Ret O¥ THE CONDITION OF ' ope UMITED 
ES NATIONAL BANK, at New York, .n 
tee or of,New York, at the close of business, March 


: RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts... 

















Overaratts, .......ceceeceres . * 

8. 8 to secure circula LU 
U. 8, bonds on hand.............. 614,6.0 00 
Other stocks, bonds and mortg 

ue from other national A Oe 167,561 34 

ue from ~~ bapks and bankere mf 

3. 





] 











LIABILITIES. 

Capital apock paid in. -» 500,000 00 
Garpins afund....... . 190,000 00 
Undivided ae - M9 

National bank notes outstan - . 449,800 Ov 
individual de orite sub, 1,876,163 81 

Demand certificates of ices seen” — 2,600 00 
duarantee account (necey, check: - 706,204 09 

Cashier's checks outsta tatandin, ing...... oe 53,860 00 
Due to other national banks «+e» 8,887,278 31 

Due to state banks and bankers............. 2,308,907 09 

ecseee 057 68 


Tot 88,884, 
eae ate ‘New Yor 1 Court 6: ¥ Yo Ri 
b Es ~ (A thet sg above 
a 0 sole ew 
true, to the best of m, a3 e and > 
Subscribed and sworn to betore mee e'ibth day < of 


March, 1884 JNO. 
Notary bl . 
Correct—-Attest: Pu hie, ‘N. motores: (No. 2.) 


wee apanodasr, Directors, 





7s Ra PE PE AONE URN OF, THE 





Y OF NEW the iow or busin 
RESOURCES. 

Gveraeatts, and Gyocunte... beespesccecoans seeeeecees + $6,634,506 13 
v. : 
( Diner stocks an 
Real estate 
Current expenses and 
Specie, . 
Bill r ks ° 15,417 00 
Checks and other cash items.... 
Exchanges for -house,. 488,536 78 
Due from national banks....... 176,724 45 


Dpe from state banks and 








eeeeese 12,188 5 
Redemption ‘tand ‘with “U8. 
Treasurer (o per cent. of cir 
culation). . 17,950 00 
Due from U. 8. Treasuzer, other 
than 5 per cent. redemption 
Ge sdecnsnevescessecsasse eeceece 1,000 00—2, 910,864 74 74 
Th chic cicinh timate teeerreciueed $10, 810,267, 10 102 98 be] 
 amepepeiel = 
Capital stock paid in........ $1,000,000 00 
~~ us fund.. cece 17 
on ivided eames ta 98,093 73 
National bank-notes anes. penoggiaeees 359,000 00 
Dividends unpaid see 213 00 
Indi tye deposits’ subject t to” . on 
mand certificates of deposit. 8,332 74 
Gentified Me Mocccanecccagpeece 16 
Cashier's ebooks outetanding.. 65,139 04 
Due to other national banks..,. 4,014,657 63 
Due to state banks ee ban a 
GBB. covcccccsecccasccceconcseoes ccs 2,108,702 01—8,684,797 25 
DOD. conncotnacconncnatennnnmaseniianetins $10, 267, 103 98 


To 
STaTE oF NEw Ma County oF NEw York, 
ED'K B. SCHENCK, Cashier of the. ‘above. 
named ban k, do solemnly swear that the above state- 


ment is true, to the best of my knowledge and beliet. 
B, 8C CK, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me, this 12th day ‘of 
March, 1864. ¥. A. K. Bryan, 


Notary Public, New York County. 


Correct.—Attest: 
Wi. 0. BROWNING, | Directs 
‘ stors. 
__ WMP:sT.508N, S$ 
E RT OF THE CON 
R®ke8 Tater fe $ iy ad 
close of business, March 7 


N_ OF THE 
ork City, at the 








R 
Loans and diecounts,........... ° - 10.088, 130 1 
Cresdrasts haccesenense eeenedieaeeaenne 3.293 iv 
. 8. bonds to secure circulation.......... Py v0 
§. bonds tosecure deposits.............. 250,000 00 
Other stocks, bonds, an mortgages...... 1,397,215 32 
Due from other national banks. - 1,127,716 38 






Due from state and private baa 


152 83 
70,000 00 
83,205 37 
eo 5,625 00 
1 eretqvese® 102,106 14 

changes for Clearing-house... eveceee 












Ex 1,578,564 2 
Bills of other banks 208,000 00 
Fractional currency, : 437 19 
Ppecre, . ieee emnh een . 4,548,972 90 
te er notes... 0a2 coggccs coccee 1,716,017 00 
Re ee fund with U: “Preasurer 
(6 per cent. of circulation).. eode 2,250 00 
Due from U. 8, Treasurer...............++ 60,000 00 
i iahibs dented sibbettatensere shes $31, 339, 872 93 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital Hock paid in $82,000,000 00 
iy erty ~~ nee 000,000 00 
ivided profits.. 294,430 1 
pizogistion outstanding. . ‘ — 00 
9 Co cececccoecccesocesece oes 9 00 
ndividual ‘Sepon posits sub, ——- check....... 11,171,264 16 
Remand Ea - sane of deposit 2 454,137 85 





rs 
n 
Due to state and manned bans one a 


Det iiss cccapec die capdntccesoconagensces . 831, 1,880,873 9% 
Strate or New Yous. Country o¥ New York, 
E. WRIGHT, Cashier of the National “Park 
Bank, New York City, , do oqpematy swear that the above 
statement is true, to the best of my knowledge and 


(Signed) E. K. WRIGHT, Cashier. 
ysworm, tos cna subscribed before me, this 18th day of 
* GEORGE 8. —— Notary Public, N. Y. Co. 
Correct.—Attest : 


GEO. 
JUST ds A LO BULKLEY, } Directors. 
OLIVER HOY'1, 


HORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
HENIX NATIONAL BANK, at New York, in the 
gg of New York, at theclose of business March 7th, 





RESOURCES. 
Foams an GiscoUnts......++.-.-+0+00-e0e00ee $2,727,659 61 
Gress Bea ccceccccoecce 4,371 16 
. mds to secure “circulation... paenee 800,000 U0 






Premiums paid............+.es000+ 
Checks ana other cash items. . 


Fe eel tends notes 
U. B. certificates of “deposit ‘for Tegal 







tenders 100,000 00 
Redemption fund’ with U.S. Treasurer (6 
per cent. of circulation),........0000.00++ 13,500 00 
ei ccnceusonsnctagssicemectismensinenns - 5,740,892 02 
LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock, paid in $1,000,000 00 
Surplus fund. 200,000 

72,618 28 

p gy 00 





ndividual de! ts subject to cheek. : 3,2 
Demand corti tes or deposit... sahint 18,214 59 





Cert DD. covesogcocencocces 1,088,549 12 
Cashier's checks outstanding. 17,746 92 
Due to other national banks.. 380 


Due to state banks and bankers. 


Rd SES TE Se ee oe 85,740,893 02 
Oraze oF NEW YORK, CITY AND COUNTY OF NEW me 


LALFRED M. BULL, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above geofemnens 
is true, to the best of my knowl gna be 


A. ULL, Cashier. 
Pupecrtbed ene sworn to befcre™ = th: ay 
of March, 1884. EL. 


Correct.—Attest: 
ISRAEL CORSE.) 


DIVIDEND NOTICE. 


WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY, } 

New York, March 12th, 1884. 
IVIDEND NO. 67.—-THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
have declared a dividend of ONE AND THREE- 
FOURTHS PER CENT. upon the capital stock of this 
company from the net earnings of the three months 
ending 8ist inst., payable at the office of the Treas- 
urer on and after the 15th of April next to share. 

holders of record on the 29th day of March inst, 
The transfer-books will be closed in New York andin 
London at 8 o'clock on the afternoon of March 20th 
inst., and re-opened on the morning of the 2d of April 











next. R. H. ROCHESTER, 
‘Treasurer. 
Tue Union P. earon Marck tae ¥, 
R Es 
A dite aH gs ean 
Ponta il 
rec = 


Commercial, 


DRY GOODS. 


Tue Spring trade of the dry goods mar- 
ket has been greatly retarded during the 
past few weeks by the cotinued inclement 
weather which has been experienced. In 
portions of the West severe weather and 
snow blockades have interrupted the move- 
ment of goods in a very serious manner, 
which has resulted in great loss, and the 
exerting of depressing influences which 
have restrained the merchant in sending 
orders that would otherwise have been re- 
ceived. It is evident that the great neces- 
sity for the revival of business is seasona- 
ble and pleasant weather, which cannot be 
much longer delayed even at the longest. 
The reports which come from the leading 
centers have been very unsatisfactory here- 
tofore, but now are very gratifying as to 
the outlook for the Spring trade. In spite 
of the stormy weather which has prevailed 
throughout the week «a moderately good 
business was done in the various depart- 
ments of the trade; but buyers manifested 
the same caution ii making purchases that 
has controlled their dealings for so long a 
time, and there was not the least tendency 
toward speculation in any kind of goods. 
All operations were apparently governed 
by the actual requirements of the consump- 
tive demand. The business of the week was 
less satisfactory than was expected at this 
stage of the season; but the prospects are 
by no means discouraging, and an active 
demand for Spring and Summer goods may 
be looked foras soon as inland navigation 
opens and the weather becomes more favor- 
able. Prices are maintained on all the 
most desirable fabrics, and stocks are gen- 
erally in good condition; but concessions 
on ‘*‘ off style” fancy prints can be obtained 
by shrewd buyers. 

Corron Goops.—The market for cotton 
goods was tame and uninteresting as far as 
the demand at first handsisconcerned. Low 
grade bleached goods are almost neglected 
by package buyers; but a steady call for 
popular fine and medium shirtings and wide 
sheetings is reported. Brown sheetings are 
in light and irregular demand. For colored 
cottons the demand at first hands continues 
light and unimportant, and white goods 
are less active with agents. The jobbing 
trade was moderately active in some quar- 
ters, but upon the whole sluggish. 

Print CLorus were quiet in demand, but 
steady at 3gc. for 64x64s and 3c. asked for 
56x60s. 

Prints were distributed in fair quanti- 
ties by leading jobbers, but fancies ruled 
quiet in first hands, the demand by package 
buyers having been almost entirely re- 
stricted to small parcels of specialties in 
block plaid, gingham and imitation woven 
effects, combination suitings, ete. There 
was a good steady business in indigo blues, 
and shirtings, furnitures and grays were in 
fair request. ‘The production of fancy 
prints is being gradually curtailed and sev- 
eral printers will discontinue making light 
work before the end of this month. 

GINGHAMS AND Wash Fasrics.—There 
was a fair movement in ginghams, seer- 
suckers, chambrays, block plaids, and fine 
wash fabrics from agents’ hands; and a 
moderately good distribution of the above 
was made by leading jobbers, despite the 
inclemency of the weather. 

Dress Goops.—There wasa moderate call 
for worsted, all-wool and reversible cotton 
fabrics by package buyers, and fair deliver- 
ies were made by agents in execution of 
back orders. The jobbing trade was some- 
what less active than of late, but by no 
means unsatisfactory, taking into consid- 
eration the mg state of the weather. 

Wooten Goops.—There is more or less 
shopping done in this department; but 
sales are small. In most all classes of 
goods there are some special styles that 
strike the fancy, and these are secured ip 
fair quantities. In other respects purchases 
are made in small lots, to meet the imme- 
diate demand. Some orders were had by 
mail for a few — of miscellaneous 
goods, including Jersey cloths, tricotees, 
and cloakings. e market for underwear 
shows few encouraging features, the most 
that is doing consisting of orders through 


salesmen on the road, as the result of spec 
competition. Spot business is very light. 





FOREIGN GOODS. 
Trade in the foreign goods department 








Rina 


has been light, owing to the disagreeable 

















seh 1 we ee ee 
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March 20, 1884.] THE INDEPENDENT. (375) 23 
weather. There was a moderate quantity A LARD. 
of dress goods and silks taken by personal | Week wrket eview uc an eee er Herpe.: 8 — k 4 2 
selection and through orders by mail, me City...... ss —— @ 1030 
though there seems to be an absence of any- To GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET.| 2 £° °°” ioe 
thing like a positive demand forany kind of <r State, Factory, fine desmyeneey 14 @15 
goods, except for future delivery. The L¥or the Week ending Friday, March 14th, 1084.) Good topeban, Messe es a oats 
orders given for next Fall indicate that it CA COFFEE. LY ee ee 1244 @18 
is likely to be another good season for vel- 8 | Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice..... 9 @13}¢ | Ohio Factory, flat fine......... « eee Ad O12 
vets, velveteens, and seal plushes. Many . Santos, Choice to Best....... caeeese 12% @1235 | Flat, good to prime............ eesees 934 @10 
kinds of fancy dress goods are also being 3 Sens odabewntseseees dh odbés eeveld @22 | Skims, choice......,......s+eeeeeee 3 @4 
ordered. In linen goods trade is quitedull, | Qypr Spring Stock Now Complete, +s,» cdnaicebin Castedmab totean 22 @23 fair........ seebeees seveees DE@ 28 
and there is less doing in white goods than PEREIRIND oo 00000 veces sopeesccceness — @l4 EGGS. 
d em- WIEN 85.008 56d ou céwodbdecesevts 10%@14 Jersey, single bbls, per doz........ 21 @ — 
a week ago, though some laces an : Sta 
vOCK u i TEA. te and Penn., fresh laid......... 20@ — 
broideries are doing fairly. : During t e ont of ar C Hyson 17 @40 Western, fresh-laid.... 2044@ — 
The imports of dry goods at this port for = RE ROOST 1 OG. | Gomme eran lee 
the past week, and since January 1st, 1884, WE SHALL CLOSE OUT sete dace, AO vececceeseseel® @465 ORESSED POULTRY. 
compare as follows with the same period alee A er ee 16 @65 | Turkeys, prime, large....... ... —16 @—11 
of last year: R di f WUENETs 1c 5cacle. nevnavncwhacdaworne 18 @60 Chickens, , pee <oncen enacnte’ at @— " 
For the week. 1884, 1888. egar ess 0 ost epepenes Fowls, Phila........cscscccon “is @- 11 
Entered at the port ....---+++ $2.636,178 $8,449,811 Raw.—Fair to prime............. 5 18-16@ 6 of Siisogehs ooheseiives oo . ; 
Thrown on the market....... 2,617,683 3,204,819 | RALANCE OF STOCK CARRIED FROM LAST SEA- | Harp.—Cut Loaf............0.e0000: 1%@ — “ State and Velthees’st°S" ~38 ) a ‘ 
. Since Jan. 1st. “ 81.615.081 98,645,909 | SON: THIS 18 AN OPPORTUNITY RARELY OF- Crushed......6. seeeeseseeeee ™%@ — | Fowlsand Chickens fair to good. —12 @— 1234 
‘Thrown on the markei....... 30,872,354 33,018,904 | * RED AND SHOULD NOT BE NEGLECTED. G nag ota spetbaeids Ae l Ry me 13K Ducks, Phila ; . —— @-— 
RN cidvcdcecceney sine 2 - 
— - ons Warre.—Standard A............0+-. — @ “4% @-¥ 
CANTON MATTINGS, LINOLEUM, | Y= ™—gisntt te ebdng | CUBES «nae 8 @—12 
| Yarzow.—Oollee ©.....ccccccccceees + — @ 6% | Gabba hei 100 6 00 @12 40 
| OIL-CLOTHS, DRUGGET Soe Be ce Be | ebtage, sie, er 80 
JAMES M’CREERY & CO., ’ s, €@ % | Potatoes, Bermuda, pe eta 
RUGS MATS g MOLASSES. Potatoes, per bbl............ 87 @ 1 50 
y , &C., Cube, aces erseensen 25 @%8 | Sweet Potatoes, per bbl... 3 ete 
. , oe -26 @2 nips, Russia +, per bbl.... 1 
eS Ta Ge. "30 @35 | Onions, White, per tbh -» 200 @ 225 
Broadway and 11th St., WE GONE. Porto Rico... 95 @60 | Onions, Yellow........-.. .150@1% 
Special prices will be made on | New Orleans........... —_ ...80 @58 Epiash, Horio, fa Meee mn B 4 : 4 
eee FISH. sparagus, Charleston, p’r b’ch, 2 
New York, orders for Churches, Religious In- George's ( Cod (new), per qtl. .® @ 600 7M  SOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT 
stitutions, Colleges. You ’ rand Bank Cod......... coe @ 400 Pp. e8, — @400 
Have just opened, in their Dress ‘ ges, Young Ladies? | vgokerel, No. 1 Mass... @ 22 00 : n - £0 @ 4 00 
Seminaries, ete. Meckerel ~ 2 = se @ = = o * ee per bbl. ? 4 @ : bo 
‘ < as Yr , erel, No. 3 Mags......... @ Yranberries, Jersey, per crate. . @ 
Goods Department, a Superb line . Herring, per DOX..........+ +0 @ — Ww Florida Oranges, ss CASE. «+4 5 @3 8 
of Printed Pongee and India Silk, JOHN AN D JA MES iss ae" at rene er rom ory 9%{@ 10 
. Pecans, per el 6 @— 7 
with plain to match, GENERAL MARKET. Hickory Nuts, ‘per bua. — 90 @1 1° 
Also a new line of Printed D O B S oO N dais FLOUR, MEAL, Evo. Bue one tehiecnasennette —6 @-10 
; Peaches, Peeled.............+++8 —10 @—l4 
Corahs, with plain to match, 3 aout Aaeoond Patents. me _ 4 Peaches, Unpeeled............. —5 @6 
le sseseeeceeceees Ee —12 @-12 
decidedly the handsomest yet MANUFACTURERS, ee i ocnkesees 299 @300 Gamm. :......... wee aii oi 
’ ‘ Ohio, Ind., Mich.,Ill., Super- Huckleberries..........0.6.s0008 —10 @—10% 
shown. 40 and 42 West 14th Street. fine Winter............. 310 @340 | Raspberries.............+.+++0+: @—303¢ 
. = State Extra brands....... : 345 @ 8 60 CATTLE MARKET, 
Dress Goods in Combination R H MACY & 60 nae ge | Wheat, ext'e : 4 4 . 4 Sheep, Western. ....++.+.0+00. ++ - a 6% 
“ 39 ‘ . . 
Stripes, Plaids, and Suitings for a ' | Gpoa® to “Chote Spring 6 OEM . | ize Calves, ieeask:..... a > 
Street, Traveling and Sea-side | '4thST., SIXTH AVE.,and 13th ST., hg Beg ap em stastinatntis ag «— Catermilit fed.,... == Ove 
NEW YORK. ~ r Ind., Ohio, and 830 485 | Deeened Vee ree aces’: — 8K@— 38% 
om Pitt Pe es ood to fine..... -— - 
wear. ——— 0, Round Hoop Ex (ship's) 9 85 @ 8 75 re phe fe eel pao 
GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS te Wheat Ex. (O. & Ind.) 3 90 @ 4 75 ae, GOI <cdnscsccnensadae — 8 8 
Printed Cashmere, Nuns’ Veil- ESTABLISHMENT. St. Louis, Family..... -_—-— @— » ark u@— 8% 
scenaacnnpamaiigeiine St. Louis, Choice.......... —-— @—— 
ing and Albatross, in New and | we WOULD INVITE THE ATTENTION OF THE Genessee, Extra Brands.... 5 00 @ 5 40 WOOL MARKET. 

: Winter Wheat, “Patents”. 565 @1725 | Inaiana Medium, unwashed 28 @35 
| Striking Effects. LADIES TO OUR @ 5 45 ee pho mht 
;' . ; ‘* — Coarse and quarter blood....20 @28 
A full line of Cashmere in all TAILOR MADE e : 4 N. Y., Mich., and Ind., washed ame. YA 
the new Spring shades. @5% N. Y., Mich., and Ind., No. 1.........40 4 
1 CLOTH SUITS we No. 9. ++eeeee 85 @40 
3 In consequence of the increased j 4 : 4 Chie Sen “ad wy, x and xX. = F914 

: "i ’ ° , oy OT - Ya. an ove 
Sales of Cashmere, it is impossible wan be ‘wan a6 ana an Phe mnvow as So Sao. Sedgpgesescanse 275 @ 2 85 a a * _ ata tas: ° +414 
* to keep the full assortment of our | **4808: OUR TWO LEADING PRICES WILL BE Prize Medal _ igh Sh Rte “ 3 00 o 3 25 ‘ 7 * pn! ~ Shey Ss 40 
one hundred and fifty shades GRAIN, Burry at value, 
t lete duri tl 4 ° Wavhite, N 1 #110 @112 ber 
complete durin 1e entir LD ee @1i1 
r F oo 7uBY ARE MANUFACTURED BY MEN TAILORS ou li nate oe —-— @ — GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 
son. An early selection is there- | 'N OUR OWN WORKROOMS, AND THE STYLE AND FF inccwsenoeunneer 1 07@ 110 Per Ton, 
y ©* | FINISH CANNOT BE EXCELLED. MATERIALS Coan: 661 jee Balle 7 tS be sos ee oe } 4 4 
l- ‘ore advisable. ARE WARRANTED ALL WOOL,ANDARE IN ALL | Mixed.........sseesseeeeee — @— 64% sters’ . Supe my 
d . THE LEADING SHADES. WP ccasccesssscvee cose — 62° @— vig “'" ‘ammoniated Dis'd Bone 82 00 @35 00 
= e WE ORs ccgesvecescess — 66 @— 683% - } 8. —— ~ = oe 4 
, 7 ‘ 7 ’ ATS: Troun ne. ee 
4 JAMES M’CREERY & CO., WE GUARANTEE THAT OUR PRICES ARE BE- White, No. 1... ” ‘Crescent Bone. 29 00 ori 00 
e 
_ LOW ANY OTHER HOUSF. Roster. szresteces: : a — a = & } 4 = 
: tate Mixed........ .c.eees @ ‘obacco Fertilize: 
ee Broadway and 11th St, IN OUR DEPARTMENTS OF Rye: “Buckwheat Fertilizer... .82 00 @385 00 
Baker's Potato Fertilizer ........ 50 00 
re New York. “ ~~ e 50 00 
s, § [ [ KS “ Cabbage “oon... 51 00 
in bee ‘* AA Ammoniated Super- 
AND ee ‘abode " hosphate Fertilizer. 45 00 
cy e Eat 2 et oil ‘“ Pelican Bone yes oo 87 50 
ve Peas: 8 compounded to order: 
a DRESS 6000S Green, prime, # bush....... 130 @ 1 95 Homestead Buyerphoaphate 
ht Southerr Black Eye, @ 2 (iifich: Carbon Works) 40 00 
WE ARE SHOWING NEW SPRING FABRICS, AND WUE, BAB o 00 een roeeer eee 89 @ 80 | Boe eine Wea 
. : (Michigan Carbon Works) 60 00 
re AT REMARKABLY LOW PRICES, mes PROVISIONS. Banner Raw Bone Flour 
. ween : Carbon W: 
er MAIL ORDERS RECEIVE PROMPT AND CAREFUL Mess, New.........+... $1775 @$18 00 | Faris po oo aa $0 00 
ne ATTENTION, — — labial at slaaic e 2 ° = = ‘** Horsefoot Guano..... pnt . 380 00 
a omehhteonenoes Famil serctesecoooes 19 00 20 00 Sardy’s Plhospho-Feruvian Guano 86 00 
te R H MACY & c ~ T ccccccocccceeccose @ “ Ammoniated Superphos- Ris 
Baco , O00 ce oso seevcee oe 
the « Tie 0. Long and Short Clear, “ Alkaline Phosphate..... 27 00 
“Es ty bes half and half........ —%@-—- — ‘Acid Phosphate 25 00 
~ hosphate........ én 
- ON ACCOUNT OF REMOVAL, | °"smotea' nams..........—18 @ — 10% ” Cpiesunien cline aft as —_ 
ton on or before May Ist, 1884, to our new put No. 35 Gmoked Shoulders.,.....-— 94@ — 9% or more. ) : 
and 7 West 2d Street opposite EEN BROK. MILL ¥KEED. Baugh’s Raw Bone Superphos- 
rer- we offer our entire stock o 40 Ibs ¥ @820 00 woe Ve 2,000 Ibs... .... .0 85 00 
O00! Cocccsccccccccecccoces rey Bai % enty-five Dollar 
of | FIRST-CLASS FURNITURE | fp Weer TB | Rate per 00 Tha... 9600 
“ , at a reduction of from 10 to 25 per cent. f: “Se ei err 21 00 's Warran 
no Warner Bros. Celebrated Coraline Corset. This | ing prices. sae Sharps «-+..... pitsd oddubeeceivn 23 00 © 28.00 | 5,600 tes.....-.,; on 
sid- rset has been before the )peblle but three years, ata unfecirabie stock. All goods were made | pve fread 19 00 @ 20 09 | Baugh’s Export Bone, per 2,000 
but it has already reached the largest sale ever | Wishing to make paschares ove oe sleet fem eet Me 99 00 Mhascahitearcesss-ommenatial 81 00 @83 00 
attained by any corset. Its merits are best proven sana tnteceoapeaasiaaaaneaa ote dl a ena ene Soluble Marine Guano 45 00 00 
less by the fact that more than forty imitations have AND COMPLETE STOCK, Linseed Meal ........ treeecevens — — @ ~ — | Guano,Peruv’n, rectified, 9.70 p.c.68 00 @70 00 
but been put upon the market toseli upon the reput@- | 914 have goods delivered wh ar Barley Meal ..........--.+++000+ -~-@--— Te ee ees gap BO 00 p68 68 
5 of yy Berea. iets Canciinn Guants, oid be in making the ahove | poe Bye he ad HAY AND STRAW Guano, Standard or Guanape 
that mr the name “ WARNER Bros.” is on the box. pectialiy eee Bay? = : — a mt pti ts yen 8D 900 Bt). .» «0.» »20- wate PY 2 po - oe 
: e ket ‘ 9 <NOo ay woe — SU | Bone, ground fine, average...... 
dio cat aise make the following corsets boned with FREEMAN GILLIES & CO., | Hay,No.3,medium“ “ “. —60 @ — 70 | Bane Ground Ane, average ---- 90 0 Oa7 00 
= ble Hip, Abdominal and Misses,. 20 West 14th St.. bet. Fifth and Sixth Aves, Hay, clover mixed > be cece = @ — 65 | German Potash lta, t..... 7 25 > oe 16 
me- ay, Shipping, sees —55 @ — — | Paster, per ton (2,000 Ibs.)...... 8 00 @ 9 00 
1 by Price from $1 up. A M E ] Hay, Clover “ o ee ae y Per VOD (4,000 IDB. ).- +++ 
ous For Sale By LEADING MERHANTS EVERYWHERS. Se yor ot ang 8 Straw. ag py _ - see —15 @ — s 00 hag) ¢ ” 1 S) er 57K@ 1 
= Avotd all cointien, gags our name ect Attn, cay, durable Straw, Oai _ ids = 4 ve ~ Sulphave ey epee a po @ 3% 
weed } on the bow. o bowes under the ~~ ASHTES.— We quote 5@— cents for and 
seam . ne or 
ugh WARNER BROS. Sold, gverymbere oF tant post COUNTRY PRODUCE. = 
te 853 B CORONET CORSET CO. ’ 
' 858 BROADWAY _ NEW YORE. JACKSON, MICH. Sunte Commery, SE First-Class Printers’ Materials. 
GRAZY PATCHWORK Si's388 | paz x. tert 138 worth st | Slt Da pvund ahs: gas | REE Chae Print 
d suitablefor | State Wairy, fair to good........... 17@24 
New Haven, Ct (the originators of the Silk Patchworkoraze A CHWORK. ES “ies 
for s dollar of beautiful Silks for Patchwork, jatar Western, Dairy, choice to fancy........... VAND: & 
ieee resag, teemmtnigings Pucnrma-grearenee | Sung sarmecmara Galan | Western, Waotory, fake to ebolsec.......19@16 | ” Go'Falion and Wand  Dujah Otrest Wow York.” 
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Iusurance. 
SOME REFLECTIONS. 





BY W. W. BYINGTON. 





We will suppose that a man ordinarily 
well-to-do in life determines upon a trip to 
Europe. He is a resident of some interior 
town, and goes to the port from which he 
is to sail. Arriving, he looks about for the 
best means of getting across the ocean. He 
readily finds numerous large and stanch 
steamers, which will take him across, charg- 
He studies the 
vessels, and sees that they are built for all 


ing just what it is worth. 


kinds of weather. He ascertains that many 
and many a time have they crossed, always 
landing their passengers with safety. He 
learns that practically no risk is run by 
taking passage on either of them. The 
price seems reasonable, and he knows well 
that competition makes it so. He deter- 
mines that he will take passage in one of 
these stout-built ships, and cross the ocean 
in safety, paying the reasonable price asked 
forit. Ishe nota sensible man? Would 
any good man of business do differently? 
He has decided to pay a reasonable price 
for a conveyance to the place where he 
wishes to go, and with all reasonable cer- 
tainty that he will be carried to his destina- 
tion. He takes his passage, is carried safely 
to his port, and has acted wisely. 

Another, and less wise man, also wishes 
to cross to the mother country. He isa 
very sharp man at a bargain, and always 
wants a “good” one. He looks around. 
He finds the same _ stanch ves- 
sela ready to carry’ him. He 
knows well enough that their prices are 
reasonable; but he wants a bargain. He 
wants todo it cheaper. He encounters a 
man representing a flimsy sort of vessel, 
who agrees to undertake tocarry him across 
fora very smallsum. The price is tempt- 
ing. The vessel looks like a vessel. It is 
not as long or as large as the others. It has 
a weak look about it; but the price is rea- 


sonable, He argues to himself: The boat 
will start anyway. It will go part of the 
distance. lt will probably get across; and 


just see how much | will have saved. So 
he takes passage at the cheap price, and in 
due time his ship sails. The weather is 
smooth at first, and he congratulates him- 
self upon his great bargain and upon his 
shrewdness in getting the best of those reg- 
ular vessels built to be certain of getting 
across. But the waves roll high with the 
increasing storm, and in due time, as was to 
have been expected, his frail craft yields to 
the inevitable, and the bargain which ap- 
peared so good a one at first has cost him 
everything. He has thrown away his money, 
his life, and too late repents his bad bar- 
gain. 

Is not the course of these two men per- 
fectly analogous to the course of certain 
men who would provide for their families 
by life insurance? The good business man 
looks for acompany which is strong, which 
has been constructed for the business. He 
looks at the price, sees that it is reasonable. 








He knows that it is precisely what it is 
worth. Reason teaches him that it is 
neither more nor less. He knows that if he 
undertakes to provide for his family by 
taking insurance in the stanch company, 
he will succeed; and that when the years 
have gone on until he finally reaches the 
goal for which he started—viz., an abso- 
lutely certain sum of money to be paid to 
his dependent ones,the money will be paid; 
for the company is stapch, and was made 
for the purpose of carrying out its con- 
tracts. 

The other man, however, wants a bar- 
gain, or wants to believe he has one. He 
looks about and finds a flimsy, weak con- 
cern, without assets, but calling itself a 
company. Its price is, as it were, nothing. 
But it has the form of a company. It has 
a president and a secretary and directors— 
yes, and a treasurer, although it is not 
easily discoverable what this last-named 
officer has to do. The price is very low; 
but why should not it go through? The 
officers say they can, and the price tempts 
him. At first it is clear sailing; but the 
storm comes on, the laws of nature pre- 
vail, and he finds himself in a sinking ship. 
Possibly he has grown too old for an in- 
surance, or possibly his health has failed 
him, and he cannot get ore, and all is lost, 
and his family go unprovided for. 

The parallel is perfect. He who decides 
to accomplish one of the greatest purposes 
oflife without paying forita price which 
he well knows it is worth is embarking in a 
frail vessel which, when it sinks, does not 
destroy his plans and his lite, but destroys 
the happiness and living of his family. 

The moral is an easy one: He who would 
accomplish a purpose must provide suit- 
able means for doing it. No man can ex- 
pect to see a quart instantly changed to a 
bushel. The mere looking at a dollar will 
not make a hundred out of it. No single 
thing in this world can be regularly sold at 
a price below its cost. People may experi- 
ment and try, but it will always turn out 
that it is best to pay a fair price for a good 
and safe article; but, if there is any place 
in the wide world where this is necessary, 
it is where a man determines upon that 
most unselfish of all acts, the providing for 
an inheritance for his family. 

Avpany, N. ¥., March 1844. 





INSURANCE STATEMENTS. 
THE CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF HARTFORD, CONN., 
in its annual #tatement made up to January Ist, 
1884, and printed elsewhere, shows the following 

noticeable figures : 





Premium inoome............0+++ #207,859 18 
Interest, Renta, etc...........0008 86,871 63 
Total Receipts .....cccccseece 8294, 780 81 


The total receipts during the corresponding 
period in 1882 were $254,732.12, showing a gain 
the past year of almost $50,000. The total 
disbursements in 1882 were $511,238.21. Dur- 
ing the past year (1883) they were $386,194.09, 
showing a reduction of a little over #125,000. 
Policies in force Jan. 1st, 1888..... ...... 7,973 
Policies in force Jan, Ist. 1884............ 8, 398 
Insurance in force Jan. 1st, 183. .#7,784, 135 00 
Insurance in force Jan, 1st, 1884... 8, 610, 205 00 
The present surplus is............. "403,619 17 
And the present ratio of assets to liabilities is 
120 per cent, 

Comparing the business of 1883 and 1882 with 
1881, the increase in number of policies issued 
is sixty-six per cent, ; the increase in amount of 
new business is seventy-seven per cent. ; the in- 
crease in number of policies in force is ‘Bal; the 


increase in amount of insurance in force is 





$1,187,209. The officers of this company are: 
James 8. Parsons, President ; Robert E. Beecher, 
Secretary. 


THE ACCIDENT INS. CO. OF NORTH 
AMERICA—HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL. 


This, one of the best of our accident insurance 
companies, shows, by its annual statement for 
January 1st, 1884, a steady and satisfactory in- 
crease in its ” business, It has deposited at Al- 
bany, for the security of ita Uni States busi- 
ness, $100,000. Its total assets are $270,768.58 ; 
its total resources for security of insured are 
$374,208.58, and its surplus as regards insured 
$175,606. 21. Its officers are Sir A, T. Galt, Presi- 
dent, Hon. James Ferrier, Vice-President, Kd- 
ward Rawlin 8, Managing Director, and H. C. 
Macy,General Agent, at 178 Broadway, New York 
City. 














INSURANCE. 





1851. 


Massachusetts Mutual Lif 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
88 Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL, 

Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions pf surplus. 

The Mass. non-forfetture applies to all policies and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered, 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


EE, W- BOND, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


M. V. B. EDGERLY, 2d _ Vice-President and 
Manager of Agencies. 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos. 261. 262, 263, and 264 Broadw 
Corner Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS 


$5,268,212 48. 


The princi <0 footers of this Com are ABSO 
LUTE SECU Y, ECONOMICAL GEMENT 
and EBERALITY TO THe DD « INSU TRED. 

All Forma of Life and Endow Endowment Polrcies lasued 

T. H. BROSNA dd 
Cc, P, FRALEIGH, tr . meegeeaaes 
GEC . BURFORD, » Actuary — 











No. 156 pre 168 BROADWAY 
pipe —— — inl 
First Viee-Pres. 
Vice- +. g 3 my 
Bocond ao Kes. 
ecreta 
Actuary, 4. ont 
From the mb Hine” 
The thirty-fourth annual report of ound Anan 
lished company gives onc of, t 
conaision ex aoe ot be year ib qian oe 
Hara TG 13475, ance 
nearly eleven mill 
claims not yet due, nn ot Ele unpaid Beauotiyg ike 
the reserve on ne ere remains a 
surplus of peasty two and a aparter = Pree ty The 


nerease in! its net assets over last year is 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


OF BOSTON. 





a TE Rn Eh. $16,901,943 27 
BRIER ie oc cccccccccecccccccscoces 14.327.928 23 
Total Surplus.................- $2,574,015 04 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President, 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. _ 





IN Ih OF it il 


HEAD OFFICE--MONTREAL. 
President—Sir A. T. GALT. 
Vice-President—Hon. JAMES FERRIER. 
Managing Director—EDWARD RAWLINGS. 


Anal Statement to Slst Dex, 1883 


Deposited at Albany, N. Y., for Security of 
U. 8. Insured, $100,000, 


ASSETS. 


United States Government Bonds............ 
Railroad, Corporation and Municipal Bonds 





101,500 00 


—(OBDBAB).......cccccereccceceecctececesecees? 63,557 22 
Cash in Banks—U. 8, Sanks....... $7,334 45 
7 Canada,,.........++ 17,963 22 
Cash on hand,.........cc0.ccesseceeee 6,728 85 
82,026 52 





Mortgage on Real Estate, and other Assets.. 6,541 00 
Premiums in due course of coilection:— 
(Less than three months due,) 
Agents’ current Balance..........- $14,298 97 
Deferred Premiums on Install- 
ment business, for which Em- 
ployes’ orders on Paymasters 
of Corporations are held by 





COMPARFc. cccvccccscece scccccocee 52,849 87 
. ———._ 67,1438 & 
Total Assets.................-.-.+...- $270,768 58 
LIABILITIES. 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums, and all 
Other Lisbilities,.........ccccccccssevsceeeres $9,162 37 
Surplus as regards the Insured...$175,606 21 
RESOURCES. 
Assets, 06 BOVE, .......000.0cccccccocccccoccces $270,768 58 
Reserve Capital at call.. or . 103,440 00 
Total Resources for cminntin of In- 
sured,. iiciieeimlnicen enhance $374,208 58 
Increase in Resources over last year........_ “R44, 5BR 0% 
Number of Policies issued during the 
FOO eo cvcccccecccsccceccocececesccsecosces 21,919 
Gain in policies over 1882,, 9,330 
Total Losses paid to date. ‘4,8 46, for 
BOIOPo ccccccccecccccccccccsocesccesss seseceves $175,000 
This Company has never contested a Claim at 
Law. 


NO OTHER BUSINESS TRANSACTED 


H.C. MACY, General Agent, 
METROPOLITAN DISTRICT, 
178 Broadway, New York. 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 














p ATENT Hand-Book FREE. 
R. S. & A. P. LACEY, 
Patent Att’ys, Washington, D 








HOME INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


Office, No. 119 BROADWAY. 


Sixty-First Semi-annual Statement showing the condition of the Company on the Ist day of January, 1884. 


CASH CAPITAL....... silesaneeddeda isonet a MPa Akenbneheeohneedeandenseetdbenossockbegitie’ nspenanat ouublibeensdébbesoues, Sania nD 
Reserve for Unmearmed Premtemes. ............0.sscccssccsscccsscsscecsccssccsccccseccscsessscscessessscccsccsscccssessssesssssess BMF 684 OO 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Claims......... ...... eoeeeeccceccccccccccoccs cocecccndebederecceccccocebecccscccccccescsoss «=e STF OF 
IIL Secs Sanpeb coccencsce consapecccoenceesnets DEED eb dade aga dehaedeteie ase dare aide ada es Hate natal cadeauaage 1,667,240 07 


CASH ASSETS...... .... winousites precntewendeedebteventhetiineens 








SUMMARY 





COHORT EEE EHH OH EHO EE OHS 


OF ASSETS 





steereecececeseeesees BF M92, 75E AI 


Held in the United States available for the Payment of Losses by Fire and for the Protection of Policyholders of Fire Insurance: 


Cpe Bey Bm coc os 6sicdbiacidicccdtcgicece 


ORR Reet Hee eee HHH eee E® 


Bonds and Mortgages, being First Lien on Real Estate (worth 


@Z,812Z,BOO).......crececcccvveveccsores 


Dnited States Stocks (market ‘vabuek:: 


Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds (market value)........ oesente 


Betas ccs cis POORER EERE EERE SHEESH EEE EEE SE EEE EEE HEHEHE HEHE EEE HEHEHE EHH E HEHEHE ESS FH FER EEEHESEES HHHEODOR EERO EDEEHD Oe eccccce -eveeeeh 2,402, 001 11 


W. B: SISEESH, | Ace’t seo’e. 





corcccecccccececccescooececcoes + 1,172,152 44 
TITITITITT TTT 3,945,620 00 
1,519,055 00 Real Esta’ 


$108,048 52 | State Bonds (market value)...... os 


OPO e ee wenn eeeeee 


Loans on Stocks, payable on demand ‘(market “value of Collaterals 


0629, 2S8 .75)....0cccceees | Se ee anpbircuneesasil ws ee 
Interest due on Ist Janaary, 1884.: edie cad 


Premiums Uncollected and 





J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


D..A. HEALD, Vice-President. 


m hands of Agents..............  .+++- 


eee eee eee eee Pee eee eee ed 


$20,000 00 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President 





3.83 z¢enpn .co 
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TWENTIETH 
ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


~ CONTINENTAL 


| 
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ye 





Life Insurance Co., 


OF HARTFORD, CONN 
JANUARY Ist, 1884 





INCOME FOR 1883. 


wn PremiUms......-+scgeegescrcccccceesceee 827,859 18 
) 4 Interest, Ronis and ail other sources _ 86,871 63 
“$294,780 81 


DISBURSED 1883. 


TO POLICYHOLDERS. 


Deoth Claims Paid.. 821 02 
tured Endowments ‘Paid’: 01,303 89 
Dividends rchased and Can- 


68 89,321 65 —8276,446 56 
Commissions and Salaries Paid 
Agents and Managers of 


BEOR, 0000 cccncngcescoccces 45,948 47 
Salaries Paid“ Officers ‘and 

i sidinnidinieninatiiiens 20,449 43 
Printing Statione Adver- 
tising. Postage, Cc arges and 

pecceccccccccosegsccccecece 12,435 90 


Taxes and Legal Expenses and 
gues charged te Profit and 





eeccccccccccscecccccoocccces 24,491 73 
Total Disbursed..............0000seseeeee $386,194 U9 
ASSETS, JANUARY 1ST,.1884. 
Loan Real Esta‘e, first jportenges... Seese 
Collateral Loans and Bills Receivabl be tert i 
am Notes and Liens on Policies in 
ieee kia Rate Ra pare 13 
Real ‘Estate owned by the Gompany........ 834,096 41 
I tered Bonds ai ocks sees 612,486 69 
Cash in Bank an ry hn saieteabbeabavarese 41,480 82 


Furniture, Fixtures, and Safes.............. 8,883 35 
Defer and Unreported Premiums beecce 80,000 87 
ued 000 vO 





LIABILITIES. 


Amount required to re-insure 
all outstanding Policies (434 
t $1,975,672 00 

Ww 


see eeeeerreeerseereeee 


62,432 61 
5,997 81—@2,044,102 42 





SURPLES.. . .. $403,619 77 17 
POLICY , AND 1 RISK "ACCOUNT. 

ORES epee is $3,108, 885 00 

91 Otte oo 4 

perder =? =e 

organization 2,109 2,774,987 76 


Teal Ex Expected’ Death and” “Matur. 


- 2475 8, 169,288 47 
JAS. s. PARSONS, Pres’t. 
ROBERT E. BEECHER, Secity. 


WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE CO, 
OF NEW YORK. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., « « President, 








Inthis Compan liey- 
holders aod’ aoe Goeak. 


tage over those ofallother 
companies, im Non-for- 
feitable dividends to a 
their policies in “7a 
See Charter. 









Orrice, Coal anp Inox 
ExcuanGs BuILpING 


Corner New Chars bh bond age 
land Ntreeta, Ni 


CONTINENTAL 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


OFFIcEs, York, 100 Broadway, 
Opnsipencel { rook! klyn, cor. Spartan urt and 1s om Sta. 
Reserve for reinsurance........ $1,775,820 69 
Reserve for all other claims.... 430,324 04 


Capital paid in in Cash... ....... 1,000,000 OU 

BD Bc cccnccnsnccccsceeccenece 1,661,797 28 

bev power Jan. ist, 1884..$4,867,842 O1 
conducts its business under 


of the New York Safety Fund La 
two retin oar of the 3 tegother oak equal $1 .200, 








DIRECTORS: 
GEO. T. HOPE, President, 
HH. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President, 
F. C. Moere, 2d eng 


ME ae 
Peet ai 
a Bue, ‘BRARR ARID, 
E. 


RrEws, } E Poce 
Re” AONE. 


epi 
2.0. TOWNSEND, esi em 








PROVIDENT SAVINGS 
Life Assurance Society of Mew York, 


Office, BRYANT BUILDING, Nassau and 
TAberty Streets. 


SURPLUS 10 POLICYHOLDERS, $115,000. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, President and Actuary. 
WM. E, STEVENS, Secretary. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 
Maximum insurance for um outlay. 
anh called for as deaths all OOCeE. "u 5a 
and what y for, as in, wand. 4 roale the 
Special Reserv: net f 
thy purpose other and com no boul ho for 
eset limited tot ar tot hree Ag eac 


Annual 
Claims b Tech comes occurring three years after death 
incon‘ lef any cause, 


W. D. 


Superintendent of Agencies in the ‘West. 
ADDRESS, 618 SECOND AVE., DETROIT. MICH. 
OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yorx, Janvany Mra, 1884, 








The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com 
ny, submit the following Statement of ite 
afaire on the Slet December, 1883. 


Premiums on Marine Kisks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1883, to S3ist December, 1888...... 84,168,958 10 
Preptume - Fefisies not marked off Ist 


Premium ked off from ist Jan’ 
1688, to Blet Dece December ise — 


kamen oye daring the same 
pina sesereaimeniee 1,901,042 38 


The = non has the following Assets, 
and 8 of of Mex York 


mae ao Stocks.. 795 00 
a On Stoc ara otherwise.. bert] 
ae Taira jue ome droeentsencte 


Bix per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fifth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1879 wil) 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fifth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled 


A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the vear enaing 
Sist December, 1888, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the Sixth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. H. aerial Secretary. 





oY 
JOHN D, pen President 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2nd Vice.Pres't, 
A. A. RAVEN, 3rd Vice-Pres't. 


| Sete nen Ca 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
oe 181 Hreadway, N.Y. 





Reserve For 


may pistes ist, 188 1882....82,565 141 39 


B. ¥. WALCOTT, President. 
'. REMSEN LANE. Vice-Pree’t and Neo’y 


THE OONTINENTAL 








ASSETS, 
$2,447,722.19. 
SURPLUS, 
$403.619.77. 








SAFE. 


LIFE AND 


PROMPT. LIBERAL, 


PROVIDENT 








TRUST Coa,, 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


to policyholders. Conservative management. Strict business methods. 
GENTLEMEN OF ADDRESS AND INTELLIGENCE WANTED TO ACT AS AGENTS, Apply to the Company 





THIRTY-NINTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NeW York Lille stranee (oman, 


OFFICE, Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


JANUARY ist, 1884. 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, January Ist, 1883 - - $48,918,515 11 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Less deferred premiums January Ist, 1883.......... 

Interest and Rents (including realized gains on real 
WD Wir haceccheccevslecctocabites wbek iene 3,038,863 95 

Less Interest accrued January 1st, 1888............. $26,000 06— 2,712,863 89—@18,661,350 66 


$62,579,865 77 
DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same......... $2,268,092 29 

Endowments, matured and discounted, includimg reversionary 
I cccsncscsdecenccnshecaneaevdbateipresavaced 452,229 80 

Annuities, dividends, and returned premiums on canceled policies, 3,984,068 31 
Total Paid Policyholders............ssseeeeeeees $6,699,390 40 

OOD GH SO CIINIII sbi. cnn 6'kn ciN bh ois is bidsdecnees sonseas 262,492 91 

Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses and physicians’ fees. . 1,690,207 18 


Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc....... 449,925 44— $9,102,015 88 


953,477,849 89 


ASSETS. 

Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received)............ $1,393,615 02 
Invested in United States, New York City and other stocks (market 

Wade GER GTR FEB)... ccc ccccccccccccccesasepeccccccsesescs 28,390,690 98 
NT MING oss 60-04 oo.ovin-s60seeeceedendsenqennanateapersrdbesdes 4,508,779 39 
Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon 

insured for $18,316,000.00 and the policies assigned to the 

Company as additional collateral security).............+s++06 20,681,471 72 
Temporary loans (secured by stocks, market value, $1,624,887.00). 1,398,500 00 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company on 

these policies amounts to $2,570,617.00)..........0+seeeeeeees 461,445 57 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due 

subsequent to January Ist, 1884....... ...seeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 645,047 46 
“Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 

NINE 5 ining onc cin ge cb Babe lb is ki WONEE Sede die ddobeadecte 56,811 05 
Rebtel TRAIT i eo onsen decd ehcbSFiblndele silevd pp odseddoeddcees 104,216 55 
Accrued interest on investments, January Ist, 1884............... 862,272 15—$53,477,849 89 


Excess of market value of securities Over COBb.........00-ceeeeeeeceeeeteeeeeeereee 
"A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual 
annual report filed with the Insurance Department of the State 
of New York, 


Cash Assets, January ist, 1884- $55,542,902 72 


Appropriated as follows: 


Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January Ist, 1884............. 
Reported Losses, awaiting proof, C60..........sesseceseesseveecs 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims not presented).... 
Reserved for re-insurance on existing policies; participating in- 
surance at 4 per cent, Carlisle net premium ; non-participat- 
ing at 5 per cent. Carlisle net premium.............sse.eeeeee 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Divi- 
dend Fund, January, 1st, 1883, over and above a - 
4 per cent, reserve on existing policies of that 
GADD 66500 ded tetccddgeicccnscodawesdaces bined op $2,091,872 1 
Addition to the Fund during 1883 for surplus and 
MANOEL NOMEVEB. «0000 ccccccescobiscesdageegne 1,116,989 00 


2,065,062 85 





$251,408 43 
859,368 60 
29,763 00 


47,635,147 0 


PN cdevcsckesssecses. eb ossecsuseduededakeany $3,208,311 16 
Returned to Tontine policyholders during the year 
on matured Tontines...........ceseeccceseceee 972,215 12 


Balance of Tontine Fund January Ist, 1884...........+0eeeeeeeees 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance..........-seeeeeeeeeeeees 28,610 48 


050,540 388 55 
Divisible Garplus at. 4 Per COME....0.ccccccccccoreccccscccsccccseoesccetes 514 17 


Surplus by the New York State Standard at 44¢ percent., estimated at_over..... 10,000,000 00 

From the undivided surplus of @5,002,514.17 the Board of Trustees has declared » Reversionary 
dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settle- 
mnt of next annual premium, 


During the year 15,561 policies have been issued, insuring $52,786,564. 
Jan. 1, 1990, 45,705 Jan. 1, 1880, $127,417,768. 











Number o1 Jan. 1, 1881, 48,548 Amount | Jan. 1, 1861, 185,726, 916, 
Jan. 1, 1882, 58,927 Jan. 1, 1882, 161,760,824, 
Policies in force | Jan. 1, 1883, 60,150 at risk Jan. 1, 1883, 171,415,097. 
Jan. 1, 1884, 69, an. 198,746, 
Death- (1879, $1,569,854. Income (1879, $2,033,650. Divisible (Jan. 1, 1000, 68, 
1880, 1,781,721. 1880, 2,317,889. Jan, an. 1, 1881, 4,295,096, 
claims < 1881, 2,013,208. from 1881, 2,432,654. Surplus at / Jan. 1, 1882, 4,827,036. 
1882, 1,956,292. 1882, 2,798,018, bred 4,948,841. 
paid (1883, 2,263,092. Imterest (1883, 2,712,863. 4 percent, | Jan. 1, 1884, 5,002,514. 
TRUSTEES: 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, DAVID DOWS, JOHN MAIRS, 
WM. H. APPLETON, HENRY BOWERS, HENRY TUCK, M.D., 
WILLIAM BARTON, LOOMIS L. WHITE, ALEX. STUDWELL, 
WILLIAM A, BOOTH, ROBERT B. COLLINS, 28. SUYDAM GRANT, 


ARCHIBALD H, WELOH 
WILLIAM H. BEERS. 


MORRIS , President.. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President and Actuary. 
HENRY TUCK, 2d Vice-President. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies 
i HUNTINGTON, M.D,, | Medion! Examinors 


H. B, OLAFLIN, 
JOHN M. FURMAN, 


8, 8. FISHER, 
EDWARD MARTIN, 
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Old aiid Young, 


A SEALSKIN CLOAK. 


BY AMELIA E. BARR. 








Tux opera was Faust ; I cannot tell 
How such a vision ever came to me; 

Amid the light and crowd, the music’s swell, 
The thrill of Margbarita's melody, 

But a8 I touched the cloak of soft brown fur, 
Lined through with pearly satin, clasped with 

gold, 

I missed the scent of flowers, the song, thestir, 

And shivered with a breath of polar cold ; 


And was aware of islands far remote, 

Round which the gray North Sea keeps cease- 
less roar ; 

In twilight caves I saw the mild seals float, 
Gazing upon the deep's untrampled floor, 

With green and purple sea-grass thickly spread ; 
Or, lying on the low, flat sandy bara 

Through mlent Summer nights, while overhead 
The daylight mingled with the light of stars. 


Was it the Zetland fishers that I heard 
Shouting through blowing canvas an old 
rhyme? 
Or piercing cry of some wing-weary bird 
Above the Ocean’s melancholy chime? 
It was the chorus singing ; and the clear 
Bhrill voice of Geraldine—“ Come let us go, 
And clasp your sealskin closely, Auntie dear ; 
Outside there is a freezing wind, I know. 


With lingering fingers often now I stroke 
The soft, rich fur, and dream my dream once 
more ; 
And wonder why my thoughts beneath that 
cloak 
Still haunt the North Sea’s solitary shore. 
But we are girt with mystery all round ; 
The sea-shell keeps the murmuring of the sea. 
How can I tell what witchery profound, 
What incantations in my cloak may be? 


New Yor« Crry. 
a a a 


A PENNY WALK. 


BY FRANK R. STOCKTON. 


As there may be those who do not know 
what a penny walk is I will begin by ex- 
plaining its nature. It is a promenade 
taken by persons who wish to walk, but 
have not made up their minds where they 
would like to go; they then give a holiday 
to their reasoning powers and faculty of 
judgment, and leave the direction of their 
steps to blind chance. When the penny 
walker is ready to start he stops outside 
the door of his house, and tosses up a 
penny, as a cent is generally called when it 
is tossed up. Any coin will do for the pur- 
pose, and it is not necessary actually to 
pitch it into the air; it may be shaken be- 
tween the hands, ortumbled about in the 
pocket. If ‘‘ heads” come uppermost, the 
walker turns to the right; if ‘‘ tails,” to the 
left; and, in either case, he proceeds until 
he comes to a cross-street. Here he again 
tosses up his penny, and turns to the right, 
or the left, as heads or tails may direct. 
When he reaches another corner he tosses 
up again, andso on, for as longa time as 
he chooses to continue his walk. It may 
easily be imagined that a stroll of this kind 
may take a person through novel and inter- 
esting places, or it may lead him through 
ways he may not fancy; it may speedily 
bring him back to his house, or it may turn 
out to be alongand devious ramble. In any 
case, the interest of the walker is stimulated 
by a pleasant curiosity as to the way the 
little guide he carries in his pocket will 
take him next. 

One pleasant afternoon, late in May, Mr. 
Horace Logan, a young Jawyer in one of 
our large cities, arose from his desk and de- 
termined to take a penny walk. He needed 
exercise; and there wae really no reason 
why he should stay in his office any longer 
that day. Mr. Logan’s practice had never 
been a profitable one, and of late he had 
had so little to do that he might have taken 
penny walks all day, if he had not felt it 
his duty to keep regular office hours, so 
that possible clients might find him, and to 
read as steadily as he could, that he might 
better know what to do when the clients 
came. 

As a rule, the young lawyer had no trou- 
ble in determining the direction of his 
walks; he liked to stroll up the principal 
avenues of the city, and to find himself 
among the brightness and beauty that was 
to be met with there on fine afternoons; 
but of late he had not cared to frequent 
these fashionable thoroughfares. To-day 
he would take a penny walk for two hours, 





and let chance Jead him where it would. 
He had in his pocket a little copper cent 
with a spread eagleon the side on which 
would ordinarily be found the head. This 
kind of coin was rather new at that time, 
and as the cent he possessed was the first of 
that style he had seen, he determined that 
it should take him upon his first penny 
walk, a mode of exercise of which ‘he had 
but recently heard. 

At the first toss the eagle came upper- 
most, and young Logan turned to the right 
and walked up a broad business avenue to 
a cross street; atthe corner the tail of the 
coin turned him to the left; and he soon 
reached a side street, where the eagle indi- 
cated that he should again turn to the 
right. This Mr. Logan did not like; and, 
fora moment, he stopped; but he wasa 
man of principle, and if the terms of his 
contract with his penny had made it in- 
cumbent upon him to mount into the air, 
he would have tried, at least, to do so. In 
this street, in the block through which he 
must go, was the shop of his tailor; and 
this he did not wish to pass. He did not 
owe his tailor anything; it was not that that 
made him unwilling to pass the shop of the 
talented Kolby. It was the indisposition 
to owe him anything that restrained him. 
Kolby had lately missed the regular visits 
of his customer, and had called at the office 
tosee what was the matter. Horace had 
told him that he could not afford to buy 
new clothes at present; but at this the 
tailor gravely shook his head. ‘The fact 
is,” said he, ‘* you can’t afford to do with- 
out them.” Mr. Kulby was not a tailor of 
the common sort. He had read a great 
deal and observed a great deal, and 
had his ideas of the influence of 
dress upon the welfare and destiny of the 
individual. He made himself the sartorial 
guardian of each of his customers, many of 
whom had been under his charge for years ; 
and he dressed them properly, whether they 
liked itor not. In dressing aman he not 
only considered his age and figure, but his 
circumstances and prospects in life as far 
as he knew them. It had not infrequently 
happened that a young fellow, just begin- 
ning to make his way up from some sub- 
ordinate business position, had been 
quietly opposed in his desire to array him- 
self in attire too dashing fora person in 
his circumstances. And not infrequently 
too, this advice had been of more advan- 
tage to the young man than he ever knew. 
And if a president of a railroad, or ‘any 
other man, 8o far forgot himself as to order 
a pair of trousers which did not harmon- 
ize with the coat he intended to wear wit! 
them, he could not have them made by 
Kolby. 

The young lawyer had given an indefi- 
nite promise to attend to the important 
matter of his outward appearance; but he 
feit no desire to-day to meet Mr. Kolby, a 
man very difficult to get away from until 
his advice had been accepted. ‘At any 
rate,” said he to himself, “if Kolby is 
attending to his business, as he ought to be, 
he can’t see everybudy who passes along 
the street, and so I shall go on; and not on 
the other side either, for, if he does see me, 
I don’t want to appear to be avoiding 
him.” 

Mr. Kolby was standing at his door, tak- 
ing leave of a customer. ‘Glad to see 
you,” he said, extending his hand to Horace. 
‘*Been expecting you every day. Walk 
in.” 

‘*There is no need of that,” said the 
young man. “I have not come to order 
clothes to-day.” 

Mr. Kolby looked at him seriously, with a 
sort of paternal sorrow in his countenance. 


‘* You should have comeagood many days, 


ago,” he said, lowering his voice somewhat. 


‘* That suit you have on was very well two. 


years ago; and even last year, when I put 
it in order, I made no objections to it; but 
it is entirely unfit for your present wear.” 


Horaze knew this very well; and it was 
the reason why he had of late avoided the 
fashionable promenades. But he replied 
firmly: ‘‘That may be; but I cannot help 
it at present. My means, just now, will 
not allow me to buy new clothes.” 

‘* Business dull, I suppose?” said Kolby. 

‘* Decidedly,” was the answer. 

‘“* Waik right in,” said-the tailor, gently 
taking Horace by the arm. ‘If a man 
wants business he must look as if he don’t 


~ 


‘mon up while wearing a shabby suit. 





need it. I have something I wish to show 
you. In fact I’ve been keeping it for you.” 

‘It will be of no use for me to look at 
clothes,” said the young jawyer. ‘‘I do not 
wish to order any; for I have no idea when 
I would be able to pay for them.” 

“The sooner you get my clothes the 
sooner you will be able to pay my money. 
That’s my opinion,” said Kolby, ‘ and the 
fact is that it is an injury to me, as well as 
to yourself, for you to be ill-dressed. Now 
here is a suit of clothes which I made for 
one of my out-of-town customers who, un- 


| known to me, and apparently to himself, 


has been engaged all Wiater in getting fat. 
He sent for samples, and I sent him these 
clothes, made according to his usual meas- 
urements. They are too small for him; but 
it is my belief that they will fit you ex- 
actly.” 

Kolby spread out the suit upon a counter; 
but Horace shook his head. ‘Even if I 
wanted them,” he said, ‘‘those things are 
too stylish for me.” 

‘‘You are mistaken there,” said the 
tailor. I have been thinking for some 
time that your dress should be of a less 
serious character, The social disposition 
in this respect has been gradually changing, 
and you should change with it. Just walk 
into this dressing-room and try them on. 
You wil] then agree with me.” 

‘** But”— said Horace. 

‘* Please walk in,” interrupted Kolby, 
opening the door of the dressing-room. 
And then, being out of hearing of his em- 
ployés, he added: ‘‘ You can pay me when 
you are ready. I have no other customers 
who can wear these clothes except, perhaps, 
some young clerks, for whom this light 
overcoat is entirely too toney.” 

‘‘Are you going to make me take tliat, 
too?” said Horace, laughing. 
‘They all go together,” said Mr. Kolby. 

The clothes fitted perfectly, and Horace 
could not deny that they were entirely com- 
patible with his age, his social status, and 
his aspirations. 

‘*Keep them on,” said Mr. Kolby. 
‘There is no use of going to the trouble of 
changing again. Take the things out of 
the pockets of this old suit, and I will put 
some new buttons on the coat and send 
them home. I knew those would fit you; 
for I had looked over your measurements, 
and had the coat-sleeves shortened half an 
inch, so as to be ready when you came.” 

When the young lawyer stepped again 
into the street it was impossible for him to 
restrain some emotions of moderate elation. 
The consciousness of being well dressed 
gives to muny men a feeling of confidence 
and self-reliance, entirely unassociated with 
vanity, which it would be difficult to sum- 
A 
true Kolby at the back of a young man, in 
certain lines of life, often proves a very im- 
portant element of his success. 

Horace was now inclined to turn his 
course toward one of the fashionable streets ; 
but his guiding penny was in the pocket of 
the less serious trousers into which he had 
progressed, and he determined to adhere to 
the plan he had proposed to himself when 
he set out. Atthe next corner tails turned 
him to the left; then he went up a block; 
then to the left agaip, and so, keeping main- 
ly westward, he walked on, through unin- 
viting . and crowded streets, until he. 
emerged upon the riverfront. Here he went 
up a block; and then his penny directed 
him to turn to the left. To do this he must’ 
go outon a long pier; and out he went. 
There were carriages at the entrance of the 
pier, groups of drivers standing about, 
people hurrying in and out, a crowd of 
travelers gathered around a great assem- 
blage of trunks and baggage. It wsd-evi- 
dest that a steamer from Europe had just, 
comein. A scene of this kind Was: m 
esting to Horace; and he was gratefil toda 
penny for bringing ‘Him On the* pier. | : ¢ 
looked at the passengers gathered ard). 
the baggage, which was undergoitg exam- 
ination by the Custom House officers; and 
in-a few moments he saw a man he knew. 
This was a tall, thin gentleman, about sixty 
years old, with yellow-white mus e and 
side-whiskers, a hooked nése, a face un- 


evenly feddened by g00d “living, and” 


dressed, not by Koiby, but in a stylé far 
more fancifully fashionable than that ‘fn’ 
which our good tailor ever habited @ ‘gen- 
tleman of his age. He was an American; 


but he looked like an Englishman, and of 
this he was proud. His name was Bris- 
towe; he was a lawyer; and young Logan 
did not like him. He had reason for this; 
for, about a year previously, before his de- 
parture for Europe, Mr. Bristowe had made 
him undersfand, in a manner very decided, 
avd not at all pleasant, that he did not wish 
him to visit his daughter. As Horace very 
much wished to continue these visits, his 
dislike of the father assumed proportions 
equal to those of his admiration for the 
daughter. His indisposition to meet this 
elderly gentleman, who was nervously 
pushing about, among the trunks, the peo- 
ple, and the officers, was so great that he 
would have turned away had he not seen 
Miss Bristowe approaching him, both hands 
extended. The cordiality of her manner 
indicated that she had never fully appreci- 
ated the force of her father’s objections to 
Mr. Logan. 

‘* How good it is of you,” she cried, ‘‘to 
come and meet us! You are the only one 
of our friends who is here to welcome us 
home.” 

Horace shook her hand warmly, and felt 
in his heart that he ought to have said that 
he did not expect to meet her. But her 
speech was too rapid, and her eyes were too 
bright to allow him to do this. 

‘* Here I have been for a quarter of an 
hour,” she said, *‘looking vainly for the 
face of somebody I knew, while Father has 
been going crazy about our baggage, which 
the people won’t examine. We expected 
my Aunt and some of her family here; but 
they haven’t come. We must have arrived 
a little ahead of time, and”— 

At this moment Mr. Bristowe came up to 
them. A year’s travel in Europe had ap- 
parently caused that gentleman’s recollec- 
tion of his objections to the young lawyer 
to fade a ltttle; or, perhaps, the state of 
mind into which he had been thrown by 
the refusal of the Custom House officers to 
give his affairs precedence of those of the 
other passengers had caused him to forget 
all disapprobations but those of the 
present; or, perhaps, again, the personal 
appearance of Horace, which the eye of 
Mr. Bristowe would be quick to note, and 
which carried with it a certain claim to 
consideration, had its effect upon the mind 
of the elder gentleman. At all events he 
greeted Horace quite cordially, although 
brusquely, as was his wont. 


‘Glad to see you, Logan,” said he. 
‘*None of my people have come here to 
meet us, and I am obliged to leave my 
daughter standing here by herself in all 
this hubbub while I attend to that con- 
founded luggage.” 

Horace asked if he could be of any 
assistance. 

** Yes, you can,” said Mr. Bristowe. ‘‘If 
you will take my daughter to a carriage 
she may as well go at once to her Aunt’s 
house, and get out of this dirty place, As 
soon as I get our luggage through I will 
come up with everything. The address is 
‘49 East Forty—— Street.” 

Horace gladly took charge of Miss Bris- 
towe, andquickly found a carriage for her. 
She was in the best of humors, and seemed 
really glad to see him. As for Horace he 
was enjoying a pleasure he had supposed 
he would never enjoy again. It was so 
unexpected and so delightful that he could 
scarcely understand it; and yet he found 
himself able, in the midst of his mental 
exaltation, to give a thought of gratitude 
‘to Kolby. When he had placed the young 
lady in the carriage, and had given the 
address to the driver, he stood at the door 
as she was saying that, having given up 
their house, they were going to stay some 
time with her Aunt. Something in his 
manner checked her, and she suddenly 
exclaimed: ‘* Why, are you not going to 
get in? I thought, of course, you would 
escort me home.” 

Now there was nothing in the world that 
would have pleased Horace better than to 
, get into that carriage and mde up tow? 
with Miss Bristowe; but he was a young 

who bad his ideas and his principles. 

he ‘latter may haye depended too much 
upon the former; but they were his ow®, 
aad: he Was in the habit of standing by 
them. Mr. Bristowe had once, in effect, 
‘@skéd him ‘not to visit at his house, and he 
did not suppose that he now expected him 
to.go home with his daughter. He longed 
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to get in; but he felt that it would not be 
an honorable thing, and he said: ‘‘I am 
very sorry that I am obliged to deny myself 
sO great a pleasure.” 

She looked at him with a perceptible 
shade on her countenance. Horace did 
not believe she knew the reason ot his con- 
duct; but he could not explain. He hoped 
she would think he had an important en- 
gagement; but his hope was not very strong, 
and he was not sure whether she looked 
sorry or offended. He reassured her of his 
great pleasure in meeting her again, took 
leave, and gratified the impatient driver by 
closing the door. 

As the carriage drove off he put his hand 
in his pocket, and felt his penny. His 
mind was in a disagreeable turmoil; but he 
thought he might as well continue his 
walk, and he did so. The conducting coin 
took him down the river front, and then 
through a number of streets, offering no 
attractions to the eye or nose. But Horace 
did not care particularly where he went; 
he turned his corners mechanically, and 
gazed upon the pavement as he walked. 
He felt that he had done right; but he was 
not glad of it. He wished that he had done 
wrong, and had got into the carriage with 
Miss Bristowe. He could not hope tor 
such an opportunity again; and perhaps, 
after all, the old gentleman expected him 
to go home with his daughter. It was 
rather shabby, sending her off alone like 
that. Perhaps he was too foolishly par- 
ticular about some things. 

As he turned a corner by a small hotel, 
principally devoted to the interests of our 
commercial marine, he passed two men, 
who stood together talking. One of these 
suddenly left his companion, and accosted 
Horace. 

** How are you?” said he, extending his 
hand. ‘Don’t remember me? Captain 
Michaels.” 

Horace looked at him, and did remember 
him, more by his voice than his appearance. 
The man had been the captain of a steamer 
in which the young lawyer had once made 
a coasting voyage; but it was not easy to 
recognize the gentleman in blue uniform, 
and a jaunty gold-braided cap, in this short, 
thick-set man, dressed in rough, ordinary 
clothes. After the trip that Horace had 
made, during which he had been on very 
sociable terms with the Captain, Michaels 
had got into trouble by having his vessel 
burned at sea and saving nothing but him- 
self and the crew. The owners bad an idea 
that, if proper measures had been taken,the 
passengers and cargo might have fared bet- 
ter, and Michaels’s reputation suffered. He 
made a statemest in his own defense; and 
this he took to young Logan, the only lawyer 
with whom he was acquainted, and had it 
put into good and forcible shape. 

‘* How are you getting on?” asked Horace. 

‘* First-rate, now,” said the other; ‘* but 
just wait a moment, won't you, till I finish 
with this man?” 

Horace, therefore, stepped aside while the 
Captain concluded the conversation that had 
been interrupted, which was done very 
speedily. 

** Now, then,” said Michaels, as if he was 
giving to our friend a most desirable oppor- 
tunity for social converse, ‘‘I am down- 
right glad I met you: forI didn’t know who 
I would go to.” 

‘In trouble again?” asked Horace. 

“No,” said the other. ‘‘I’m just out of 
it. Since I saw you last I’ve had pretty 
hard times. Couldn’t get a ship; my old 
owners had talked so much about me. But 

now I've got a ship, and a good one. She’s 
lying up at Portsmouth, and nearly ready to 
sail, and I’m to go on there to-night, by the 
nine o’clock train. But the trouble is I’ve 
been so hard up lately that 1 haven't got 
money enough. I want seven dollars, and 
I want you to lend it to me. As soon as 
I reach Portsmouth 1’ll get the money of 
my son, who is going out with meas second 
mate. He’s got it all right, and I’ll send itto 
you by mail. I'll have it day after to- 
morrow, and send it right back to you. 
It'll be the first thing I do.” 

This blunt demand upon the young law- 
yer was not at all gratifying to him. The 
state of his finances and his acquaintance- 
ri with Michaels were about equally lim- 


“don’t know,” said he, after a mo- 
ment’s pause. 





“Your money will be just as safe as if 
you Lad it in your own pocket,” inter- 
rupted the Captain, with a glance over the 
admirably dressed person of his companion, 
which would seem to indicate that he 
knew, as well as anybody else, that the 
pockets of such clothes always contained 
more than enough money to cover any little 
emergency like the present. ‘‘ In three days 
you'll have it again; and it won’t make the 
least difference to you, while it will knock 
me into a cocked hat, if I am not on hand 
when I said I'd be. There are people in 
town that would advance the money in a 
minute; but their offices are shut up now, 
and I don’t know where they live. It’s a 
piece of right good luck meeting you.” 

Horace was a prudent man; but he had 
kindly impulses. If Michacl’s story were 
true, and if he had the money to spare, he 
felt it would be a mean thing to refuse him 
the loan, and there was something in the 
Captain’s confident and biuff manner that 
was strongly suggestive of honesty. 

‘*You are sure you can pay me this 
money in three days”? he said. 

‘* Sure pop!” promptly replied Michaels, 
whose eyes brightened as he now knew he 
was going to get the money. ‘‘I know 
very well that when people get up in the 
werld they are mighty particular about 
money; but I'l) be square on time.” 

Horace took out his pocket book, and 
opened it. It contained not much more 
than the sum required; but he handed that 
amount to the Captain, who already held 
open a little leathern pouch in which to 
put it. 

‘*Much obliged,” said he, briskly, stow- 
ing the pouch in his pocket. Give me 
your card, and in three days you shall have 
the cash again, all square. Good-bye. I 
must be off.” And with a hearty hand 
shake, he departed. 

Horace took out his watch; the time he 
had allotted to his penny walk had expired. 
He made his way to the nearest street car, 
and rode home. The home, so to speak, of 
the young lawyer, was in an exceedingly 
respectable house on one of the up-town 
cross-streets. Here he had a very pleasant 
room inthe third story; but he took his 
meals in a quiet restaurant near by. He 
entered the house in an unpleasant and ab- 
stracted mood. He felt dissatisfied with 
everything he had done that afternoon. As 
he was preparing himself to go out to his 
dinner he put his hand in his pocket, and 
felt the cent which had guided his ram- 
bles. 

“You wretched little coin!” said he, 
holding it in his hand. ‘A pretty lot of 
trouble you have led me into! You have 
taken me into the clutches of old Kolby, 
and how I am to get out of them I don’t 
know; you have made me offend a girl I 
would not have offended for the world; and 
through that Captain Michaels you have 
cleaned me out of nearly all the cash I had 
on hand, and there is precious little more 
where that came from.~ Never again will I 
put myself under the lead of a vicious little 
copper.eagle!. Away with you!” And step- 
ping to the open window, he threw the cent 
into the street. 

An Italian organ-grinder was at that 
moment passing by. Seeing the cent fall, 
he stopped and picked it up, and then low. 
ering his organ from his Wack, he estab- 
lished himself before the house, and began 
to show to a reluctant public to what extent 
an opera tune can be broken upon the 
wheel and stretched upon the rack, and yet 
preserve a recognizable semblance of its 
original form. There was opening of win- 
dows and doors below, followed by the ex- 
postulatory tones of several female voices; 
but the organ-master, encouraged by pre- 
payment, ground steadily on until he had 
exhibited all his varied modes of torture, 
and then, taking a goodlook at the number 
of the house, he went away. 

At the restaurant Horace met a friend 
who had long been in the habit of dining 
with him. This was John Martin Berners, 
a plain, single gentleman of forty-five, or 
thereabouts, who was the editor of TheIron 
and Steel Expositor, a weekly journal de- 
voted to the discussion of ferruginous sub- 
jects. He was aman of unpretending ap- 
pearance, of great practical experience, 
especially in matters pertaining to metal- 
lurgy, and a warm friend of Horace. 

At the appearance of the young lawyer, 





Mr. Berners allowed himself an exclama- 
tion of surprise. ‘* How spruce you look!” 
he cried. ‘Have you fallen into a -for- 
tune?” be 

‘*By no means,” said Horace, “I have 
been taking a penny walk.” And, as this 
remark did not satisfy the curiosity of the 
editor, Horace proceeded, in the course of 
the dinner, to tell what had happened to 
him. He knew Berners so well that he 
omitted nothing; and even related his awk- 
ward dilemma with Miss Bristowe. 

“Well, now,” said his companion, with 
his hands in his pockets and his legs 
stretched very far under the table, ‘‘ what 
are you going to do about it all?” s 

“There is nothing much to do,” said 
Horace. ‘‘ As to Kolby, I shall pay him as 
soon as I can; but that won’t be very soon; 
and I shall have a load hanging upon me 
until it is done. And what is more, 1 have 
shown him that I can be induced to go into 
debt for clothes; and that is a bad thing for 
my future peace of mind.” 


‘‘And the young lady?” said Berners, 
who did not seem to think it necessary to 
discuss the probable strength of the sar- 
toriol net in which the young man had 
been caught. ‘‘Are you going to call on 
her?” 

‘*T think not,” said Horace. *‘She said 
before we reached the carriage that, when 
I came to see her, she would tell me all 
about her travels; but she did not repeat 
her invitation when I left her. And, be- 
sides, when a man has a little more than 
hinted to me that he did not wish me to 
visit his daughter, I do not feel inclined to 
do so.” 

‘*T know Bristowe for a brute,” said Mr. 
Berners. ‘‘ But, in any case, I think your 
resolution is a good one. If you can’t 
afford to buy clothes you can’t afford to 
marry; and itis very well to keep out of 
temptation. I have acted upon this rule; 
and I think I may say I am a bachelor on 
principle.” 

‘* But you are certainly very well able to 
marry now!” said Horace. 

* Yes,” replied the other, putting his 
hand deeper into his pockets and stretching 
his legs a little further under the table, 
‘but, by this time, I have become used to 
my bachelorhood, and like it.” 

“That don’t show well for the working 
of your principles; and I am sure they 
would not answer for general adoption. 
Talking of principle, do you think I was 
right to lend Michaels that money?” 

‘Give it to him, you mean,” said Bern- 
ers. ‘* What strikes me in that case is that, 
even if the man’s story were true, you were 
probably assisting an incapable sailor to 
lose another ship and cargo, and some more 
passengers.” 

“I believe that was an accident that 
might happen to any captain,” said Horace; 
‘and, as to my money, I expect I shall get 
that back; but I can’t help wishing that he 
had borrowed it of somebody else. And 
now, I believe, that we have discussed the 
whole of my grievances.” 

The next morning, as Horace was about 
to leave his lodgings, he met his landlady. 
Her face looked like a sky overcast with 
clouds of vinegar vapors and, without 
preface, she said: ‘‘As soon as you can 
make it convenient I should like to have the 
room you occupy.” 

Horace was astounded. 
meaning of this ?”he asked. 

‘* Meaning ?” said the other. ‘‘ There is a 
great deal of meaning. You know very 
well that when you came here I told you 
that when 1 letthatroom to a young man 
he must promise to observe the principal 
rule of the house, which is that nothing 
must be done to disturb the lady who takes 
the whole of my second floor, and, above 
all things, organ-grinders must not be en- 
couraged, who simply drive her wild, 
She is my house rent, my butcher’s and 
baker’s bill, my monthly gas, and even the 
milkman. And this morning she has given 
me notice that she will quit, not having 
slept a wink all night, from the state she 
was thrown in by that vile organ-grinder 
you brought here. After all this, the only 
hope I have of keeping her is for you to go. 
The very thing of all things” — 

“You need say no more, Madam,” said 
Horace. ‘‘I shall not stay in your. house 
another night.” And so, instead of going 
to his office, the very much annoyed and 


‘“‘What is the 


Zz 


provoked young man went to look fcr other 
lodgings. A suitable room in the vicinity 
of his favorite restaurant he could not find 
that day, and found himself obliged to take 
board. He secured a room in a large and 
fashionable house where he had lived be- 
fore. He did not like boarding nearly sc 
much as his later mode of life; it was not 
so independent, and it would deprive him 
of his pleasant little dinners with John 
Berners; but it would do for the present; 
and that afternoon he moved. He dined 
with his friend, so as to apprise him of the 
circumstances, and Mr. Berners was very 
much astonished when he heard of it. 
‘“*You told me of three predicaments your 
evil penny had led you into,” said he, 
‘but I did not suppose there would be 
another, and one so bad as this, not only 


| for you, who will surely miss that pleasant 


room where you had established yourself 
so snugly, but for myself, who will very 
greatly miss your company here in the even- 
ing. Iintended to write an editorial to- 
night upon the influence of Bessemer steel 
upon civilization; but I have a great mind 
to change it to one on the possible influ- 
ence of copper upon the destiny vf the in- 
dividual.” 

On the fifth day after his eventful penny 
walk, our young lawyer, who had heard 
nothing from Captain Michaels, and who 
had really believed that that bluff mariner 
would repay the loan he had asked for, be- 
gan to feel a little sore on this subject. 
“IT might as well have had my pocket 
picked of seven dollars,” he said to him- 
self, ‘‘and I think I should have liked that 
better; for it isnot probable that that would 
have occurred through any fault of my 
own.” 

The next morning, on entering his office, 
he found waiting for him an enormous 
man in heavy clothes, by whose side 
reposed a large, well-worn valise. After 
inquiring if this was Mr. Logan, the big 
man opened his business, and 2 wallet 
which he took from his pocket. 

‘‘Captain William Michaels,” said he, 
‘asked me to bring this money to you, as 
that would be safer than sending it by 
mail. I expected to have teen here a good 
deal before this; but I was stopped in Bos- 
ton by a bit of business that I hudn’t 
looked for. But I reckon you aint suf- 
fered for the money!” he said, with a grim 
smile, as he laid down seven dollars. 

Horace, who was almost as much pleased 
to find that he had been correct in his 
opinion of the Captain, as to receive his 
money, made a polite reply. And then the 
big man put up his wallet. But he did not 
rise to go; and from another pocket he 
drew out a memorandum book a good deal 
bent by being buttoned up against a pipe 
vowl, or some object equally bulky. 
‘*There’s another thing I want to speak 
about,” said he. ‘Captain told me you 
was a lawyer, and know all about the kind 
of thing I’ve got on hand, and that I 
couldn’t bring it to anybody better; and so 
I'd like you to look into this matter, and 
then to take hold of it, and put us through. 
There’s three of us in it; here are our 
names; but the others have left the whole 
business to me.” , 

The consultation lasted all the morning 
and part of the afternoon; and when Hor- 
ace left his office that evening he adjusted 
his new Spring overcoat with a feeling of 
satisfaction. ‘At any rate,” said he to 
himself, ‘‘ that penny which I have reviled 
80 bitterly seems to have led me into one 
piece of good luck. I have a case on hand 
which promises to pay me well. I don’t 
know what gave Captain Michaels so good 
an opinion of me. It may have been the 
paper I once drew up for him; but it is 
much more likely that it was my prosper- 
ous appearaace.” 

Horace’s cage soon developed into a suit 
against a company, Owning a new and 
important railroad; and for two weeks he 
was very much engrossed by this business. 
About the close of that time, coming to his 
boarding-house rather late one day to din- 
ner, he was very much amazed to gee, at 
the other end of the table, Mr. Bristowe 

and his daughter. The table was a long 
one, and they did not perceive him; but 
after dinner he went to them in the parlor, 
and they were quite as much astonished as 
he had been. 





“‘T hadn’t the slightest idea I should find 
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you here!” exclaimed Mr. Bristowe; and 
his daughter gave Horace her hand without 
saying that the surprise was an agreeable 
one. After a few moments of conversation 
the old gentleman asked if there was a 
smoking-room, and on being informed 
that there was a back balcony generally 
devoted to that purpose in warm weather, he 
invited Horace to go there with him, and 
have a cigar. 

‘“*You may think it rather queer,” said 
Mr. Bristowe, when they were seated, ‘‘ that 
I should be here; but I have let my house 
and shan’t be able to get it until November; 
and, to tell the truth, three wecks with my 
sister was all Icould stand. Her ways are 
not my ways, and I knew I should be much 
better satisfied in a boarding-house, until 
we go out of town. But I must say,” he 
continued, with a peculiar look at his com- 
panion, ‘‘ that I am very much surprised to 
find you here.” 

Horace liked neither the look nor the re- 
mark. ‘' Perhaps you would wish me to go 
away?” he said, a little sarcastically. 

‘“‘Oh, no! by no means, said the elde: 
man. ‘I am not so unreasonable as that. 
Of course, after the conversation we had 
before I went abroad, it seems a little odd, 
a little out-of-the-way, you knew, for you 
to live in the same house with my daughter 
and me. But it really does not matter in 
the least. My daughter, indeed, need not 
now be considered at all. Her society will 
be pretty much monopolized by her cousin 
Edward, my sister’s son, to whom she is 
engaged to be married.” 

At this Horace could not prevent an 
ejaculation of surprise, and even by the 
decreasing light of the after-dinner hour, 
Mr. Bristowe might have noticed that his 
face changed color. ‘“‘I did not know 
that,” he said. 

‘* Of course not,” said the other. ‘It is 
quite recent, and will not be announced at 
present; but I don’t mind telling you.” 


Horace was very much perturbed and 
depressed by the news of Mies Bristowe’s 
engagement. He had really loved the girl; 
and one of his first thoughts, when Captain 
Michaels’s friend brought him his law busi- 
ness was that it might help to put him into 
a position where he would feel that he 
would have a chance, even with the father, 
of urging his suit. But it was all over now, 
and what made the situation the darker 
was the fact that the engagement was a re- 
cent one. He felt that if he had not 
yielded to his foolish ideas of strict propri- 
ety, had gone home with Miss Bristowe in 
the carriage when she had expected him to 
do so, and had called to see her as she had 
asked him to do, she might not now have 
been engaged to her cousin. If he was at 
all a judge of women, she had felt very 
kindly disposed toward him on that day 
when he met her on the pier; and he was 
sure that her invitation to come and see 
her was a sincere one, and that her disap- 
pointment, when he had declined to drive 
to her Aunt’s house with her, had been of 
such a nature that she was unable to con- 
ceal it. And her father, too, gave him all 
the opportunity he wanted by asking him 
to take charge of his daughter. He felt 
that there had been a good chance, at least, 
if he had properly improved his advan- 
tages by occasional and prudent interviews 
of keeping alive whatever regard she had 
for him, until his present good fortune 
should have enabled him to act more de- 
cisively. 

He saw Miss Bristowe at meals, but sel- 
dum at any other time. Her cousin came 
to see her very frequently in the evenings; 
and when he did not she generally went out 
with her father; but Mr. Bristowe, who 
knew nobody else in the house, seemed to 
have a fancy for Horace’s society, at least 
while he smoked his cigar after dinner. 
Bristowe was a good lawyer, and liked to 
talk about things appertaining to his pro- 
fession. He soon found out in what Horace 
was engaged, and manifested a good deal 
of interest in the case. Horace had gone to 
work very vigorously in the matter; all the 
more vigorously, perhaps, because hard 
work would help him to forget something 
élse that he did not want to think about; 
and he had found that the case would prove 
a more important one than he at first 
thought, and that it would probably be 
necessary, before long, to have the assist- 
ance of some other lawyer. Mr. Bristowe 


was willing, and, in fact, determined, to 
give him a good deal of advice. The old 
gentleman liked that sort of thing; and, in 
a case like this, it was something he did well. 

** You see,” said he, one evening, to Hor- 
ace, ‘or, perhaps, you don’t see, that you 
ought to look at this case in regard to its 
importance to yourself as much as to any- 
body else. If it succeeds, it is a precedent, 
which will bring up there’s no knowing 
how many more cases just like it; and the 
man who has carried One through all right 
will be the man that most of the others will 
be after if they can get him; and, looking 
at the affair in this light, you must be very 
careful as to who you take in with you. 
*You must not have a man who will imme- 
diately step to the front, and take all the 
credit from you.” 

Horace asked Mr. Bristowe if he would 
not join him in the case. 

‘*No,” said the old gentleman. ‘1 shall 
not take up practice at present. I don’t 
feel inclined for work yet; and, besides, if 
I went in with you, I should surely go to 
the front if I could get there; and, if Iknow 
niyself, that will not be much to your ad- 
vantage. When I work I work for number 
one.” And he smiled approvingly at this 
frank exhibition of his regard for himself. 
‘**But don’t you go to anybody,” he con- 
tinued, ‘ until I’ve thought the matter over 
for a day or two. I know a lot of men; and 
I'll think of somebody for you.” 

A day or two after this, as the two were 
again sitting together, Mr. Bristowe sud- 
denly exclaimed: ‘‘I think I have a man 
who will suit you as associate; but I 
haven't mentioned his name, because I’ve 
been trying to make upmy mind to get you 
to take in with you Edward Carr, my 
nephew. You see it is quite natural that I 
should want to get something out of the 
thing for myself, or, at least, something for 
one of my family. But the fact is Ned is 
such a confounded ass that I can’t make up 
my mind to push him into anything that 
requires more than a tablespoonful of 
brains. I always was opposed to his study- 
ing law; for he has no capacity for it. He 
never has had any business, and he never 
will have any; and I suppose he’ll end by 
getting some sort of clerkship. No, sir! 
It would be of no advantage to any of us 
to take hold of him; and you must have 
Will Brainard. He’s the man for you; and 
I'll go to see him to-morrow, and tell him 
to call on you.” 

Horace was acquainted with Brainard, 
and thought he would be a very good 
lawyer with whom to associate; but his 
interest at present attached itself much 
more strongly to what Mr. Bristowe had 
said about his nephew. Those remarks, 
indeed, made such an impression upon him 
that he could not avoid alluding to them. 
‘It may be none of my business,” said he, 
‘*but I am very much surprised to hear 
you speak in such a way ofa man who is 
engaged to marry your daughter.” 

“Stuff!” said Mr. Bristowe. ‘‘ He’s not 
engaged to her.” 

“Why you told me so yourself!” ex- 
claimed Horace, pushing back his chair in 
amazement. 

Yes,” said Mr. Bristowe, with a grim 
smile, ‘‘ 1 know I told you so when we first 
came here. That was a piece of finesse. I 
thought the situation a verv unsafe one, 
and I had to take a prompt step. The idea 
of an engagement with Ned seemed to be 
just the thing and it settled the affair with- 
out any trouble or nonsense. I knew you 
were not the man to ask anybody questions 
about it.” 

“I consider that to be treatment sir’— 
exclaimed Horace, angrily reddening. 

‘Don’t get angry,” interrupted Mr. Bris- 
towe. ‘A father is bound to look out for 
the interests of his daughter, and I knew by 
yourcoming down to meet us at the steamer, 
for, of course, you didn’t come to meet me, 
that you hadn’t given up your old ideas in 
regard to Nelly, though I hadn’t time to think 
much about the matter just then, and was 
glad to get anybody to take charge of her. But 

I must say, to your credit, that I also found, 
by your not driving home with her, and 
not calling afterward at the house, that 
you are a man who respects the rights and 
desires of others—mine in this case—and 
therefore, after I had invented the little 
ruse of the engagement, I felt perfectly 





safe,” 


~ 





‘* And, therefore,” said Horace, ‘if a 
man proves himself worthy to be trusted, 
this is the treatment he may expect from 
you.” 

‘*Keep cool, my boy,” said Mr. Bristowe, 
rising. ‘‘ As I said before a man must pro- 
tect his offspring, even to the extent of an 
occasional whopper; but all I said and did 
related to a young lawyer with little or no 
practice, no signs of getting any, and 
as far as I could see, no ability todo any- 
thing with a case, if he did get it. But 
since I have become better acquainted 
with you, that young man has disappeared 
into thin air. Let us go into the parlor, 
and find Néllie. Ned is a good-hearted 
fellow, and has been kind enough tc come 
around a good deal to see her; but he has 
nearly bored her to death; and I think he 
begins to see that himself; for of late he 
has been weakening in his visits. 


It was about three months after tlris, in 
the early Autumn, that our friend Horace 
went to the quiet restaurant, where once 
he had been used to take his meals, for the 
purpose of dining with John Martin Ber- 
ners, who had recently returned from a 
long pedestrian excursion, The good editor 
was delighted to meet Horace, and gave 
him an exhaustive account of his tramp, 
where he had been, what he had seen, and 
what he had thought about it. 

‘* And now,” said he, when he had fin- 
ished, ‘‘ what have you been doing? Been 
taking any more penny walks?” 

‘*No,” said Horace. ‘‘I haven’t taken 
any more walks of that sort; and I don’t 
think I want to.” 

‘* That is quite to be expected, said the 
other, considering the number of scrapes 
your first one led you into.” 

‘* Well,” said Horace, laughing, ‘‘ there 
were four scrapes, as you call them.” 

“Yes,” said Berners, ‘‘I remember them 
all, with a tailor, a young woman, an 
impecunious mariner, and an incensed 
landlady.” 

“The tailor,” said Horace, ‘‘ made me 
look like a prosperous man, and that, there 
is no doubt, helped me to become one. 
The mariner paid me my money, and put 
into my hands an important and profitable 
case, which has already been the means of 
bringing me two others of the same kind, 
and will prove, I hope, the beginning of a 
successful professional career. The anger 
of the landlady was the cause of my livin 
in the same house with the young lady 
fortunately met at the steamer landing; 
and to that young lady I am now engaged 
to be married.” 

‘“Whew!” exclaimed John Berners, 
pushing his hands into his pockets even 
more deeply than was his wont. ‘ Have 

ou that penny with you? And will you 
end it to me?” 

‘“*What do you want with it?” asked 
Horace, laughing. ‘It might lead you 
into matrimony ; and you are a bachelor on 
principle.” 

** Yes,” saidhis friend. ‘‘ But if I should 
be impelled toward the altar by a metal- 
lurgic chance I might like it,” 

‘*l am sorry,” said Horace. ‘‘ But I threw 
that penny to an organ-grinder.” 

‘‘Ah me!” sighed Berners, ‘‘I forgot 
that; and I must plod along inthe old way. 
I don’t suppose there is another penny like 
that in the whole world.” 

MonTREUX, SWITZERLAND, 


HOW THE RUST GOT OUT OF 
SIMEON’S ENEES. 


BY THE REV. EDWARD A. RAND. 














Bia, big Simeon! 

It seemed to Patty as if there never could 
have been a giant greater than this Simeon 
Simes, the hired man who lived with her 
father, David Johnson. When she heard 
her Sister Polly read in the Bible about 
the sons of Anak who were giants, Patty 
said to herself: ‘‘They must have been 
Simeon’s folks.” 

She was now sitting at Simeon’s side. 
‘* Big Blue Eyes” he called her. It was 
the last of thetwilight. Looking out of the 
kitchen window she could hardly make 
out the forms of the big army of pines that, 
ever since she had known anything, had 
been drawn up in lines on the other side of 
‘*Spiteful River,” and never had broken 
their green ranks yet. 

“Did you say you were tired, Big Blue 
Eyes?” asked the giant. 

“Ever so tired, and I guessI must say 
my pwayers and go to bed.” 

“Well,” said the ‘giant’ carelessly, I 
guess nothin’ will happen to so good a little 
girl as you, whether you say your prayers 
or not.” 

“*Don’t you pway?’ 

The ‘giant’ coughed and grinned; 
‘« |—I—sometimes can’t bend my knees.” 

What could the matter be? The ‘‘ giant” 











was wonderful with his arms and legs. 
Why couldn’t he bend his knees and pray? 
It was a great mystery to Patty. 

‘““What is the weason?” she softly 
asked. 

‘*Rust isin ’em,” replied the ‘‘ giant.” 

‘*T’ll pway for you,” said Patty; and as 
she could pray in any place, she dropped 
down upon her knees at once, and silently 
sent up her petition, incense from a little 
heart, and sure to climb higher than the 
stars. 

How still it was in the dusky old kitchen! 
How loud the clock ticked! Every snap of 
the fire was so noisy! The ‘‘ giant” was 
uncomfortable. He had not bent his 
knees in prayer for years. Nu wonder the 
“rust” wasin them. It troubles the knees 
of many people. The ‘‘ giant” had been 
keeping far from God; but now, as that lit- 
tle form bent near him, a great presence 
moved toward him. It came close to him. 
The ‘‘ giant” sensibly shrank near to the 
wall behind him. The big kitchen had be- 
come too small for him. 

‘“‘I pwayed for you; and I hope the 
wust won’t twouble you any more,” musical. 
ly chimed the voice of ‘‘ Big Blue Eyes”; 
and she trotted off up-stairs. 

‘*Look here, Simeon!” 

Some one had abruptly, noisily entered 
the kitchen. It was Ned Johnson. 

‘* What is it?” asked the ‘‘ giant.” 

‘The river is risen! ” 

‘‘ Spiteful River up to her old tricks?” 

‘* Just come out and see if she ie:"t.” 

It was too late to see distinctly; but 


Simeon could make out this one thing, that, © 


at the foot of the orchard, the river had 
thrown off its icy coat and the water was 
licking the base of the ‘“‘ Summer Sweet- 
ing ” apple tree. 

‘“‘T thought last night suthin’ was hap- 
penin’; but I have been off all day and have 
jest got back and haven’t looked at the 
river.” 

‘* Well, she has been growling all day.” 

‘*She is up to it now, Ned!” 

Yes, and ‘‘she” kept at it all night. In 
the morning the river was still improving 
the opportunity given by late rains, and, 
gathering all possible recruits in the shape 
of stray rain-drops, was hurrying forward 
these watery reinforcements to battle with 
the ice, trying to check its advance along 
the valley near the Johnson farm. Slowly 
the ice was giving way, breaking its 
white line of defense in one place, letting 
the sly enemy through a crack in another 
quarter, till it was noised all through the 
town, ‘‘ There’s a freshet on Spiteful River, 
and the ice is going out!” 


At breakfast, the Johnson family often 
looked up from the table and eagerly faced 
the kitchen window, from which the pro. 
gress of the freshet could be seen. The 
Johnson family? Were they all here? 

‘*Where’s Patty?” asked her Mother, 
anxiously. 

‘IT saw her when I was at the barn, a 
little while ago, and I supposed she came 
in,” replied Sister PoHy. 

‘*T saw her goin’ down toward the river,” 
added Sister Carrie. 

‘*Goin’ down to the river? Mercy!” ex- 
claimed Mother Johnson, springing up 
from the table and running to the window. 
‘* And if she isn’t out there on a cake of ice 
going down stream!” 

What a jumping up from that table there 
was! What arushing from the room! First, 
Mother Johnson flew out of the house, and 
then Father Johnson, Ned, Polly, Carrie; 
but Simeon, who could not rise from the 
table as nimbly as the rest, outran them all 
when fairly out of doors. There was Patty 
on a heavy block of ice, kneeling, her 
timid, pleading face turned up to the sky, 
while the water on every side was angrily 
washing edges of the crystal ship on which 
she had carelessly stepped while it halted 
by the shore, and then treacherously bore 
her away. 

‘Oh! Do save her!” shrieked Mother 
Johnson. 

‘*A boat!” cried Father Johnson, ex- 
citedly. ‘‘ A pole! A rope!—a—a—” 

What was the ‘‘ giant” up to? 

Simeon was now out upon the ice, spring- 
ing, by tremendous leaps, from one float- 
ing cake to another. No rust in those 
knees now! One more leap, if-he could 
find a handy cake of ice, and he would 
reach Patty. There he stood, looking 
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anxiously across a blue channel of water 
toward Patty. Would not some cake come 
along that he might step upon it? One 
other cake did come—yes, slowly drifted 
its white crystal bridge into that oe 
apd Simeron rushed across it to Patty’ 
side. He lifted Patty in his arms proud 5. 
How handsome he looked! Noble as a 
statue on that white marble-like pedestal 
of ice. A cry of joy went up from those 
on shore. 


‘They're safe!” shouted Father John- 
son. ‘Safe?’ said Mother Johnson, with 
more accurate judgment. How would 
Simeon and Patty reach the bank? A 
cloud of doubt darkened the faces of the 

orchard. 

one yratt?" suddenly called out Ned ; and, 
without explaining what it meant, whether 
to find a raft or make one, he ran down 
among the apple trees. Near a row of 
Baldwins was an old disused raft that had 
stranded there. It took Father Johnson's 
muscles, and Mother Johnson’s also, and 
the girls’ also, and Ned’s also, to launch the 
raft; but launched it was atlast. Then be- 
gan achase! Could the raft overtake the 
giant” and the dear little burden in his 
arms? The crystal = on which they 
were became uneasy and wanted to cap- 
size its load. Simeon, though, was equal 
to every emergency, and deserted one ice- 
craft for another as need demanded. 

‘‘What a dear old ‘ giant’ you are!” 
thought Patty. 

And the raft? It overtook the prisoners 
of the wicked ice fleet, released them, and 
brought them ashore. Hurrah! 

' All day ‘‘Spiteful River” poured along its 
flood. It sent such a big squadron of ice 
ships to capture and carry off to sea an 
careless little girls; but not acaptive did it 
make. 

That night Patty was kneeling at a chair 
by her chamber door. Then she heard a 
step in the entry. Then some one stopped. 
Then a great arm went gently about her. 
She heard a low voice talking to God and 
thanking him, though the thoughts had as 
hard a time flying up to our Heavenly 
Father as young birds trying their wings 
among the apple trees by ‘‘ Spiteful River.” 

And so the rust got out of the ‘‘ giant’s” 
knees. 

WATERTOWN, Mass, 
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Vommunications for this department should be ad- 
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TWO DIAMONDS, 
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* 
of Oo 
co #¢€ 

* 


* 
* 


1, A consonant; 2, abbreviation of a crowned 
head; 3, a pleasant expression; 4, abbreviation 
of officers of charity ; 5, a consonant. 

* 
o # Oo 
+. * - ~ “ 
o # Oo 
* 

i, A consonant ; 2, abbreviation of an order of 
knights ; 3, an unpleasant expression; 4, abbre- 
viation of a weight ; 5, a consonant. 


HALF PYRAMID, 
This is formed by adding a letter to each word 

from the apex down. 

The wrong was * mistake only. 

And I* * very sorry for it. 

For we were one * * * as we say in French, 

I always replied * * * * to all she said. 
And now to make an * * * * * Iain quite willing. 
But what shall the * * * * * * be? 
I am happy to bethe * * * * * * * although not 
guilty of intentional wrong. 


BEHEADED RHYMES. 
i, 
If yoa get wet from that old ——- 
Blame n@ one near, with such a ——; 
You must for your own self look ——. 
2. 
You are, I ceckon, pretty ——, 
Now take your painting to the ——, 
Where you can sell your works of ——-. 
3. 
Pray do not be just like a ——, 
But bind the wound made by that——-, 
If not at once you long may ——. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MARCH 13ra. 

FLAG PUZZLE. 

CockscomB 

Oratorio 

MalariA 

Monume nT 

EffluviuM 

ResponsivE 

ChamberlaiN 


E 
2. teed CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 
TRIPLE AOCROSTIC. 
Cab 
Aba 
Rod 
Dye 





T. 8. ARTHUR AT SEVENTY-FIVE. 


For many years the genial countenance of Mr. 
T. §. Arthur has been a familiar sight to the 
citizens of Philadelphia, as he has walked 
the streets of the city on the route between his 
home and his office, His name has been a house- 
hold word among the readers of pure literature, 
throughout the whole country. And “ Arthur’s 
Home Magazine,” which he has so long and 80 
successfully edited, has secured so hearty and so 
permanent a welcome in many thousands of the 
best households in the land that Mr. Arthur 
cannot be regarded as a stranger by intelligent 
People anywhere. The many stories and tales of 
which he is the author are written in the inter- 
est of purity, good morals and reform; and es- 
pecially those which are in aid of the temper- 
ance work have been productive of immense 
good. They have had an exceptionably favor- 
able reception, and have nobly served their 
purpose of stimulating people to high aims and 
noble intentions, 

It might be supposed by those who have not 
personally seen Mr. Arthur that a man who 
could for years work as diligently as he has, and 
who could produce the extraordinary amount of 
superior literary material which has come from 
his pen, must be one of giant physique and ro- 
bust constitution. Those who are familiar with 
his slender form know that it is far otherwise. 
His constitution was never strong. About 1870 
he had suffered to such an extent from physical 
and nervous exhaustion that most of his friends 
gave him up as not likely to live long. It 
seemed as if his wor k was almost done. 

The narration of Mr. Arthur’s decline in health, 
and of his restoration +o~fgor and the enjoy- 
ment of life, is of si lar interest, as given by 
himself to one of ofr editors, who recently en- 
joyed a protracg «Ma with him, Mr. 
Arthur said, substantially : 

‘‘ Previous to the year 1870 my health had 
been very poor. For a number of years I had 
been steadily losing ground in consequence of 
the constant physical and nervous strain result- 
ing from overwork. I became so exhausted that 
my family and friends were very anxious about 
me. Only a few of the most hopeful of them 
thought I could live for any considerable time. 
I was forced to abandon all my moat earnest lit- 
erary work, and [ regarded my career in author- 
ship at an end, I was so weak thatI could not 
walk over a few squares without great fatigue. 
The very weight of my body was to me a weari- 
some burden. My appetite was poor, and my 
digestion was much impaired. 

* About this time my attention was attracted 
to Compound Oxygen as then administered by 
Dr. Starkey. I had heard of wonderful cures 
wrought by its agency; so wonderful, indeed, 
that, had I not personally known the Doctor, 
and possessed the fullest confidence in him, I 
should have been very skeptical on the subject 
I tried the Compound Oxygen Treatment, first 
simply as an experiment. I knew it could not 
make me worse than I was, and I hoped it might 
make me better. That it would do for me what 
it has, I had not dared to hope.” 

How soon did you begin to realize the advan- 

tages of the treatment? 
. ‘Almost immediately. Its effect was not 
that of a stimulant, but of a gentle and almost 
imperceptible vitalizer of the whole system. 
Soon I began to have a sense of such physical 
comfort as I had not known for many years, My 
strength was gradually returning. This slowly 
but steadily increased. In afew monthsI was 
able to resume my pen, and within six months 
after doing so I completed one of my largest 
and most earnestly written books; and this 
without suffering any drawback, and without 
any return of the old feeling of exhaustion. 
For more than seven years after this I applied 
myself closely to literary work, doing, as I be- 
lieve, the best work of my life.” 

Did your uniform good health continue dur- 
ing those years, or did you suffer relapses into 
your former state of exhaustion? 

‘The improvement was substantial and per- 
manent. Not only had I no return of the old 
weakness and exhausted feeling, but Iwas able 
to work in my study from three to four hours a 
day. The constant remark I heard from my 
friends was: ‘ How well you are looking!’ Nor 
was it only in the strength and vitality that I 
gained by the use of Compound Oxygen. For 
twenty yearsI had suffered with paroxysms of 
nervous headache, sometimes once or twice a 
week. They were very severe, lasting usually 
six or seven hours. Ina year after I commenced 
the Compound Oxygen Treatment, these were 
almost entirely gone. Itis now over ten years 
since I had such an attack. I was, moreover, 
liable to take cold, and I had frequent attacks of 
influenza, which always left me with a trouble- 
some cough. It is very rarely that I now take 
cold. When I do so I at once resort to Com- 
pound Oxygen, which invariably breaks up the 
cold in from one tothree days.” 

And now, Mr: Arthur, what is your present 
condition of health? 

“It is all I have any right to desire or expect 
at my somewhat advanced age of 75. I sleep 
well, and am able to take my proper amount of 
food, enjoying my meals with regularity an 


heartiness. My digestion, although slow, is 
good, I do not confine myself to any particular 
articles of diet, but eat what other people eat, 
rejecting of course that which seems to be indi- 
gestible, or too rich. I am able to attend to my 
customary literary work, devoting about four 
hours a day to it, and that without any sense of 
weariness except as to my eyes. Were it not for 
the fact that, with advancing years,I find my eye- 
sight not as good as it formerly was, I should be 
able to work longer without fatigue, I enjoy 
moderate exercise, and take it regularly without 
that feeling of exhaustion which was formerly 
so depressing.” 

The testimonials and reports of cases pub- 
lished by Drs, Starkey & Palen in their pam- 
phlets and advertisements, if literally true, show 
compound oxygen to be the most remarkable 
curative agent yet discovered, Do you believe 
them all to be genuine? 

“T have the most complete confidence in 
them, For years I have had personal acquaint- 
ance with Messrs, Starkey & Palen, and excep- 
tionally good opportunities for observing them, 
as well in private life as in their professional 
relation to the public. I am sure that neither of 
them would or could become a party to any 
fraud or deception. But facts are of more value 
than opinions, Let me give you a fact. I pub- 
lish a magazine, and have had an advertising 
contract with Dra, Starkey & Palen for over six 
years. During this time I have published, 
monthly, from one to six or seven different re- 
ports of cases and cures under their new treat- 
ment, or over three hundred in all, Now, 
in every case I have examined thz patient's let- 
ters, from which these repor.s were taken, and 
know the extracts made therefrom and pub- 
lished in my magazine to be literally correct, 
Stronger evidence of genuineness than this can- 
not, of course, be given.” 

Mr. Arthur, some years ago you gave a testi- 
monial in regard to what Compound Oxygen had 
done for you; and you also have spoken freely 
in your magazine concerning Messrs, Starkey 
& Palen. Do you, in view of your present ac- 
quaintance with these gentlemen, and your 
large experience with Compound Oxygen, in- 
dorse all you have said? 

“*T do, most fully, and without any reserva- 
tion whatever,” 

And now, as to testimonials, Have you at 
any time given a testimonial in favor of other 
special reinedial agents or modes of treatment? 

“Never. The first and only time that I have 
permitted my name to be used in commending a 
curative agent to public notice and Confidenve is 
in the case of Compound Oxygen. This I have 
done, not from solicitation, but voluntarily, and 
from a sense of duty. I believe that, in the use 
of this newly-discovered substance, diseases long 
classed as ‘incurable’ may be greatly ameliorated 
and very often entirely broken, and the sufferer 
restored to comparative good health. I also 
believe that, by its use, the liability to dis- 
ease may be removed, and the general health of 
the community greatly improved. From what I 
know of its action, as well in my own case as 
in that of many others, I am satisfied that, if 
promptly used, it will arrest the progress of acute 
pneumonia, consumption, catarrh, and most of 
the diseases which originate in colds, Believing 
this, as I certainly do, and from evidence which 
is too direct and positive to be ignored, I would 
be derelict in my duty if I did not do all in my 
power to induce the sick and suffering to seek 
relief in the use of so beneficent an agent,” 


Have you seen and known other persons who 
have used Compound Oxygen, and have you had 
opportunities of observing to what extent they 
have received benefit? 

“My observation and my opportunities in this 
respect have been large, I have been much at 
the office of Drs. Starkey & Palen, and have be- 
come personally acquainted with many who have 
taken the Treatment. In almost every case, 
where # fair trial was given, decided benefit was 
obtained. Some very remarkable cases in con- 
sumption, rheumatism, catarrh, congestion of 
the lungs, asthma, etc., have come to my per- 
sonal knowledge, the results of which seemed 
almost miraculous.” } 

Do you still resort to the Compound Oxygen 
Treatment, n¢ now n that your health is restored? 


THE 


“Tdo not as a regular thing. Only when I 
a cold, as I before remarked, I take it for a 
y or two, and always with good effect. I find 


Abat it helps nature to throw off the cold, by 


imparting the needed vitality to enable the sys- 
tem to do its proper and natural work, It puts 
nature into condition to defend itself against 
the attacks of disease, If there are ary cases 
in which persons are disappointed in regard to 
Compound Oxygen, I believe them to Le those 
in which patients have been so impatient for 
speedy cure that they have dropped the Treat- 
ment before it had opportunity to make its im- 
pression on the system. Such people will fly 
from one remedy, consume large quantities of 
almost every medicine brought to their notice, 
and yet continue to be invalids. Compound 
Oxygen does not cure by magic in a moment. 
if it claimed to, it would be quackery, But I 
regard it as one of the most wonderful and benef- 
icent curative agencies ever brought to public 
notice.” 

For further and fuller answers to the count- 
less inquiries suggested by the above to thought- 
ful minds and to’those who are solicitous about 
their own well-being and that of their friends, 
mail your address to Drs, Starkey & Palen, 
1109 and 1111 Girard Street, Philadelphia. The 
pamphlet you will receive in reply will set forth 
full particulars, 











The Harden Hand-Grenade. 


FIRE EXTINGUISHER. 


The Safest, Surest, Quickest, Cheapest, 
Most Reliable Fire-Extinguisher 
in the World. 
New Yorx, March ist, 1884. 
H. L. DOOLITTLE, Manager, % West Broadway: 
Dear Sir:—We have tested the HARDEN HAND. 


GRENADE and think it valuable, Please to send us 
twenty-five dozen. Yours truly, 


H. B, CLAFLIN & C0, 
uO WASTE, 


DURKEE'S soln 
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Hbage, cold meats, 


DRESSING Sette 


J All grocerssell it. 
GOLD MEDAL, BAKER'S 1878, 





Breast ¢ ace 


arranted absolutely pure 
os from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed, It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar,. 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, casily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in in health, 





Sold by Grocers ev irocers everywhere. 


¥. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, a. 
A 20M ene 
EASTER NOVELTIES AT RETAIL. 


Fancy Bisque Easter Eggs, Flower Stands, Dishes 
Baskets with Eggs, Bonbonniers, ete., eto. 
All the latest novelties in Fancy Glassware, Chins Din- 
ner, Tea and Dessert Sets. 

Rich Hammered Bronze and Brass Lamps, 
Chandeliers, Sandelabra, with Prisms and Drops, 
Birthday and Wedding Presents in great variety at 
moderate price, 


C.F.A. H 
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29-33 Park Place, New York. 


BEST 





HACIA GULD AND SILVER PLATED WARE 


NUFACTURED BY T 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 
ARTISTIC LAMPS IN GREAT VARIETY. 


Trade Mark for Spoons, Forks, etc, : 


1047. HOGHRS BROS “AI.” 


. And for Sectional Plating: 


Ihe] ROGHRS BAS TH 


46 Bact 14th Si, Talon Bauave,: New Mark 
154 State Street, Chicago. 134 Sutter Street, San = 
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Farm and Garden, 


\The Agricultural Bditor wili be glad to receive any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that 
will make this department more valuable to those 
of our subscribers who feel specially interested } 


THE SEEDING OF RED CLOVER. 


Ix the ‘“‘Science” department of Tux Inpz- 
PENDENT of Dec. 27th, page 7, is a very interest- 
ing article upon the fertilization and seeding of 
red clover; and init Mr. Darwin's theory as to 
fertilization by humble-bees was shown to be 
untenable. I was, however, quite surprised to 
read this sentence: “As we now know that it 
is the check to vegetative vigor following the 
first mowing which gives the strong reproduc- 
tive tendency to the second crop of clover in 
our country, the procuctiveness or sterility of 
these different races will, no doubt, have to be 
looked for in their relative vegetative vigor.” 

Allow me to ask, how do we know that it is 
the check to vegetative vigor which gives the 
productive tendency to the second crop? I am 
not quite sure that this is the chief cause. 

Being a farmer I sometimes raise clover seed. 
A year ago last Spring I seeded ten acres of oats 
with the large or Mammoth red clover. Last 
Spring this clover was not pastured, but was 
allowed to make all the growth it would and, 
being upon a very rich burr-oak and white-oak 
soil, it grew very rapidly. When about two feet 
high it began to lodge, and continued to grow 
and lodge until about four feel long, when it be- 
gan to show signs of heading out. At this time 
the ground was completely covered by a carpet of 
lodged clover stems to the depth of over half a 
foot. As the clover headed out, the stems 
which held the heads turned up and grew about 
one foot high, and the crop went to seed. 

A platform reaper was set high enough to take 
off these heads, and leave on the ground as much 
of the lodged straw as possible. 

From ten acres twenty-eight large two-horse 
loads were taken, and an enormous quantity of 
stubble was left on the ground. We know that 
no check to vegetative vigor was experienced 
thus far. 

A steam thresher now stands at the stacks 
threshing out the seed, I cannot yet tell what 
the yield will be inthis poor year for clover 
seed, but certeinly not less than three or four 
bushels per acre, 

Under precisely the same conditions of treat- 
ment, many times in the past I have received 
never Jess than four, and often five or six bushels 
per acre. I would suggest that the temperature 
of the latter part of the season is more favorable 
to the production of seed in the “ different 
races” of red clover, buckwheat, etc., than the 
earlier part, The first crop of the medium clover 
here is ready to cut in June, and before the large 
kind has blossomed ; hence the seed crop of each 
comes rather late in the season, 

It is no uncommon thing to see stems of the 
large clover in the fields referred to above, from 
four tow#ix feet long, and the heads on every 
branch filled with seed. 

Those who raise buckwheat tell us that it must 
be sowed late to get the benefit of the Autumn 
weather, or the crop will be a failure. 

I know that it is the practice of some to pas- 
ture the large clover until the first of June, and 
calculate by so doing to obtain more seed, by 
getting a thicker stand, and not altogether to 
delay the crop until humble-bee time or to check 
vegetative vigor. 

Were all the humble bees to winter-kill, or 
should they fail from any cause to goto seed, 
yet we should have clover seed, and should we 
fail to give a check to the “‘ vegetative vigor” of 
the plant by neglecting to cut the first crop of 
the medium clover, we should still have seed ; for 
the second crop would grow up right through 
the first crop and go to seed just as though noth- 
ing serious bad happened. 

Insects are without doubt valuable sometimes ; 
but clover can go to seed without their help; 
and while toomuch growth of vine may not 
bring the largest return of seed, yet five or sx 
Seet of stem on the large clover will not neces- 
sarily prevent a large yield of seed. 

Wiuuuam Strona. 

KaLamMazoo, Mion., January ist, 1884. 











This is a very interesting chapter, adding new 
proof to the point brought out by Tux Inperen- 
per that the humble bee is not necessarily 
essential to the seeding of clover. 

How do we know that the vegetative and re- 
productive forces in plants are antagonistic? 
Numerous facts, showing this, have been given 
from time to time in the scientific column, as 
they have been brought out by observers. One 
may do here for our correspondent: ‘ A seedling 
spple in full vegetative vigor would, probably, 
not bear fruit for ten years. “But ff a graft from 
the one-year-old seedling be put on a bearing 
tree, the seediteg graft will bear'in two or three 
years.” Our correspondent might say it has 
been grafted ona bearing trée. But this is the 
fact, not the explanation, which is thatthe bear- 
ing portion of the tree had lost its vegetative 
vigor, and the graft bad to suit itself to circum- 
stances ruling the rest of the head. So when he 


tells us the lower temperature of the latter part 
of the season is more favorable for seed ; the 
why it is more favorable is not given. But in 
the light of what we “know,” that “why” 
would be that low temperature aided repro- 
duction as against the vegetative force. The 
circumstances detailed in connection with the 
great four-feet long crop, clearly shows, to 
our mind, that the vegetative vigor was consider- 
ably checked before the reproductive forces 
came into play.—Ep. 


NS ———e 


DRAINAGE AND IRRIGATION. 


To produce good crops of garden vegetables, 
especially of the more delicate kinds, such as 
celery and lettuce, requires ina season of severe 
drought, both drainage and irrigation ; that is, 
land moist and low enough to endure this year’s 
weather is land which requires draining to in. 
sure it against excessive moisture in a wet sea- 
son, and in a dry time will also need artificial 
watering. 

There is a tract of land of this character in 
Arlington, on the banks of Alewife brook, origi- 
nally a pine swamp, almost ona dead level for 
many acres, and only two or three feet above 
the level of the sluggish brook, which is scarcely 
above tide water. The problem of draining and 
reclaiming it was not an easy one; still, by the 
industry of the enterprising gardener who owns 
it, it has been converted into the very garden of 
this town of gardens. The drains are laid upon 
a dead level for their whole length, some five or six 
hundred feet, and only about eighteen inches or 
two feet deep, and twelve or fifteen feet apart ; 
horse-shoe tiles laidon boards were ured, the 
bottom being peat or sand mostly. So shal- 
low are the drains that in banking the celery 
the tiles are sometimes laid bare; of course 
drains so near the surface are more likely to 
become clogged with mud and sand than 
deeper ones, and, being exposed to frost fn 
Winter, must be made with hard-burned tiles 
only ; but the shallow outlet in this case limited 
the depth of the drains, and besides, in a 
dry season they can be used for irrigation, 
This is done by damming up the brook to re- 
tain the water, and raising the level, if needed, 
by turning on the water from the city hydrant; 
the tiles soon become filled and the water 
soaks from them up into the land. Looking 
over this land early in the morning during the 
dry weather, one could see distinctly where 
the tiles were laid, the surface soil over them 
being dark from the moisture which had soaked 


up through the night. Of course this style 
of watering takes much less labor and leas 
water than distributing it over the meng 

& 





means of the hose, as must be done on hi 
and dry land; it would not be practicable to 
apply this method of irrigation upon land hav- 
ins much declivity ; for, in such case, the lower 
parts would be flooded before the upper parts 
would receive any supply at all ; andit would not 
be very easy of application where the drains are 
laid dee ply, unless, indeed, the water could be 
raised in the main drain 80 as to bring the water 
level within eighteen inches of the surface, 
which could perhaps be done with a sufficient 
supply of water, even where the drains are three 
feet deep or more. It is much better as well as 
easier to spel water from below, where it can 
be done; it prevents the puddling and’ subse- 
quent baking of the surface, which is apt to at- 
tend surface watering, and, besides, it is a vartly 
easier and cheaper way to ‘distribute the water 
evenly over a large 1a. 

Some of the best celery now in market is grown 
on this Arlington meadow land ; in fact, there is 
little or no good celery in market except what 
was watered, and it is selling in consequence at 
quite high prices, about double the average price 
of ordinary seasons. The celery grown in 
places wherc it was not watered is short and 
poor, and in consequence, the market will prob- 
ably rule high ——"; the Winter,— D. 
Puiierick, in “ N. E. Farmer.” 


AGRICULTURE IN FRANCE. 


One great obstacle to French agriculture lies 
in the absence of pecuniary credit for the farmer. 
He is not considered a trader by the law; that is 
to say, he is not engaged in commerce and in- 
dustry, cannot be declared a bankrupt; hence, 
if the banks come to his assistance it is asa 
private individual. French agriculturists com- 
plain that it does not pay them to borrow at 5 
per cent. Those who adopt this view belong to 
the class, who, after obtaining a loan, have not 
the skilled knowledge for its profitable applica- 
tion, and, what is too often the case, the loan 
is invested in other projects. Farmers who 
borrow when they are on the road to ruin will 
find the lowest interest excessive, 

Lombardy is poreage | the best cultivated coun- 
try in Europe ; rmers are thriving. They 
borrow money at seven or eight per cent., and 
remain not the less eee. e reason is 
they know how to u M. Leon Say, ex- 
finance minister, has just visited Lombardy to 
examine into the wo of the agricultural 
banks, to which the prosperous condition of the 
farmers is due. In France the standing economi- 
cal and administrative vice is that the state gov- 
rything g0es to the state. 
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advance money to cash bills. The rate of inter- 
sot, rs free, never exceeds eight per cent. 
tor or shareholder has his bank- 

hoe 4 pm the amount therein registered can be 
at onee negotiated by means of the book, which 
is scrip, and always the property of the "bearer, 
The chief bank of Milan has 228 of these little 
saving-loaning banks, manipulating a total of 
216,000,000 of francs annually ; there is a total of 
856,000 depositors—for traders and artisans can 
co-operate as well as farmers—representing an 
saprenate of 280,000,000 francs—all thrift ; fru- 
gality without parsimony.—N. Z. Farmer. 
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SEED AND NURSERY CATA- 
LOGUES. 


We have received the following catalogues 
of Seeds, Plants, Shrubs, Roses, Vines, etc. 
in addition to those already noticed. Our 
readers should write at once for such as they 
wish, and make their selections now. Oatalogues 
are sent free by these firms upon application : 
Wa. ©. Wrison, Astoria, Long Island, and 45 West 


Mth Street, City. Greenhouse and Bedding Plants 
and Seeds. 


Ws. Anpgerson, Mount Lebanon, N. Y., Shaker’s 
Catalogue and Amateur'’s Guide to the Flower and 
Vegetable Garden. 


Gronce L. MriuzeR, Stockton, Butler Co., Ohio. 
Small Fruits and Greenhouse and Bedding Plants. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
IN NIGHT SWEATS AND PROSTRATION. 

Dr. R. SropHaxter, St. Louis, Mo., says: ‘I 
have used it in dyspepsia, nervous prostration, 
and in night sweats, with very good results.” 
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GRIND YOUROWN BONE, 
Meal, Oyster Shells and Corn 
in the $5 HAND MILL (F. 


Wilson's Patent), 100 per cent, 
ese ade in z g pow try. 
‘oe arm 


wer 
Feed Mills. oyrctlars and Testimonials sent on 
pplication. WILS N BROS.. Easton, Pa. 


JM. THORBURN & CO, 


15 JOHN ST., NEW YORK, 
Beg to offer to their friends Extra size 


LILIUM AURATUM 


GOLDEN BANDED LILY OF JAPAN, 


25c. EACH. $2.50 PER DOZEN. 
NEW CATALOGUE FOR 1884, 


Flower Seeds, Vegetable Seeds, etc., étc., cic. 


Mailed free, 


HARDY ROSES 


Our Specialty. 
Hybrid Perpetual, Moss and 


Everblooming Roses. 
By Mail or Express. 
Best new and standard old varities. 
strong one and two year dormant plants warranted 


to’bloom this season. 
Full description and Low Prices on application to 





The Hooker Nurseries, 
H. E. HOOKER CO., wecpeteters, 


Rochester, New York. 


Florida Orange Groves. 
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and functions, thereby 


CLEANSINC the BLOOD 
restoring the normal power to throw off disease. 
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ae CHENEY & CO. Toledo, Oba, 


Farmers and Planters 


Buy and use Baugh’s $25 
Phosphate liberally because it is 
cheap, and gives as good results 





Icians! 





‘as higher priced articles which 


are sold throughout the United 
States. It is unsurpassed for 
Truck and Vegetables, and it is 
also a complete fertilizer tor 
Wheat and Grass, Corn, Oats, and 
Buckwheat, In fact, it gives the 
best results on all crops. 


BAUGH & SONS, 
Sole Proprietors, 
Philadelphia. 


MY DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 


of choles Greenhouse and Beddin: ing Pian ts. Orchids, 

Fruit Trees, Shrubs an table Plante 

Flower and Vegetable Seeds, tteatee all applicants 
ress 


Wm. C. WILSON, 


Greenhouses: Astoria, Long Island; or, City Store, 45 
West lath Street, New York. 


COMPLETE MANURES 


Spocoth on separate crop, containing just the plant food 
trequ 








“Used y your Fertilisere fos for several years, the last 
crop exceeding any previous one." 
he sed Corn where I could n never get it to grow be- 
fore, owing to Wire Worms," 
rtilizers, used on the same piece of grgund 
ccessive yeers, gave splendid res sul bed 
m= = gene hundred bushel 
Magnificent results on 
Above comments on our Fertilizers in full, and m apy 
more in our pamphlet, “ Facts for Farmers,” mail 
on application 


H. J. BAKER & BRO., 
215 Pearl St.. N. Y. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


REAR CUT LAWN MOWER. 
Surpassing all Others “nme Pronounced the 
1884 ; 
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108 Pages, It teaches you how to 

rear then to take care ro them, to 

to have them lay eggs in cold weather, to 
prevent and treat all diseases of old or young, to 
a ** successful ’’ poultryman ee 25c. in stamps. 

A Fifty-page book FREE FOR ALL with re 


A. M. LANG, Cove Dale Farm, Concord, Ky-_ 


Kissena Nurseries. 
Trees and Plants. 


Parsons&Sons Co., 


LIMITED. 
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Flushing, N. Y. 
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Ww. E, PARSONS & CO., 
WESTCHESTER, N. ¥. 
SEEDS! PLANTS! TREES! 
Flowering Shrubs, Roses and G@reen- 
house Plants of all Kinds, 


Catalogue No, 1, Trees and Plants. 








Cati slogue No. 2) Seeds, Small Fraite, etc. ' Free. 


EVAPORATING FRUIT 
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DOUBLE HARPOON 
HORSE HAY-FORK. 


Best in the World. 
DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT FREE. 
PENNOCK MANUFACTURING CO., 
Kennett Square, Chester Co,, Pa. 


FARMS: settiament. _nstrated et plat roe 








CHESTNUT TREES. (0 tots exiles.) 
Branish or 15 American for $1.00, Sen 
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ALESMEN WaRTED! 


To canvass for the sale of Granes, Roses and 
other Nursery Stock. Sterdy omamovment ewusr- 
anteed. SALARY AND Expenses Patp! Apply at 
nce, 
. Cmase Brotness. Rochester, N. Y. 
(Refer to this paper.] 
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Guide for the Fruit and Ornamental 
Sent free to all appplicants 


Morrisville, picha on Pa. 
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Guan ay = Saino pn WR gs & the 

United states ari Horsefoot Guano at $80 per ton. 
BY EARL PHOSPHATE CoO.. 


42 Washington St., Providence, R. I. 


STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


We want reliable Agents in Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, Khode Island, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, and Maine. 

Those engaged in grinding or selling mil) feed, or in 
buying farm produce, or in selling farm implements 

preferred, 
FARMERS’ FERTILIZER CO., 
5 Bowling Green, New York City. 
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GLIDDEN & CURTIS, 
General Sellung Agents, 
Boston, Mass. 
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Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 
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THE CHOICEST AND BEST OF 
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pounds colored plate of this 
—The finest ever introduced. 

set of 9 varieties. 


—A mixture of 100 varieties of Flower Seeds. A packet will plant 8 ye inetbated 


to 28 inches high. 


—— 





GARDEN SEEIDs, 


DIRECT FROM THE FARM. 


AT THE VERY LOWEST PRICES. 


Warranted Fresh, Good, and Sure to Grow, or MONEY REFUNDED. 
MARKET GARDENERS, and all who want Seeds, in large or 
small quantities, are requested to send for my Seed Catalogue for 


1884 
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Ky Peeves gpa rho rend Sh for weit pts 


0 02 aerecs PRIZES Site rts se 


in epee his oe Sor or arts isa 
AL2irecdions tor care nctlan geared 


it FREE! 





a a and ask f 


JOSEPH HARRIS, Moreton | Farm, Rochester, N. Y. 


EAUTIFUL ROSES He 


of the best me and newieat arte etien. 
ry eres 


Howes (nod alike), 


“papasernrwcea ais 
cS 
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We guarantee 


every REMINGTON 
GARBON PLOW well 
made, of good material, and, 
if properly handled, to give 
perfect satisfaction. Failing in 
this, after one day’s trial, Plow® 
may be held subject to Man-f 


ufacturer’s order. 








a 
rH CARBON 





THE NEW REMINGTON CARBON CLIPPER 


18 DESTINED TO TAKE THF, PLACE OF THE HEAVY CHILLED AND CAST IRON PLOWS. 


METAL. 
om durable than erdinee, » Worn op Rbeted _larecly of Cast Seoo}, ie lighser and 


Manufactured by 


d ir 


THE REMINGTON AGRICULTURAL CO., Lion, N. ¥. 


Branch Offices: 118 Chambers St., New York City, and 21 So. Howard St., Baithnore, Md. 











Wren N PRODUCER 


meee AND CONSUMER. 
meres LIGHT WEIGHT. NONE BUT THE BEST. © 


cent. 


real BB eh 
8, 

JR the fillowing pew, 

decidedly the earli 
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IVORY 
SOAP 
9O9= Pure. 


Use it in the laundry. 





of A full mze cake of t Ivory Soap will 
tto one who cannot get 


ree 
face imeny ieee he 











THE GREAT FOOD FLOUR, 


) 
rx pRRey 2 * \ 


AS 
ff) ENTIRE WHEAT 


‘PATENT “U. 
Vl Y 


SET at oy gy 


Dyspeptics and Invalids. 
Testimonials from the most eminent Physicians in 
ALL PARTS ar THE U, 6. 














Ys pe Great Organ Patent Case J 
contested in the courts for 
thirteen years has resulted in a final and 
complete overthrow for the opponents of 
the Estey Organ. 

The well earned leading position of the 
Esteys, after years of effort, is not easily 


set aside by the cheap imitators of a day. . 


The intelligent musical public every- 
where will help a decision as to the value 
of the Estey Organs, and an Illustrated 
Catalogue, sent free by the manufacturers 
to any address, will suggest many pleas- 
ing styles. e 
ESTEY ORGAN OO., Bratriesoro, Vr. 
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The unequalled faciliti 


EMERSON 8. 
‘FISHER CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, WHOLESALE 


BUILDERS 


— it to produce good Carriages 





We 
and at be 
is 


also manufacture Nickle-Plated Nut 
Tiustrated Price-Li st sent, on application ' to 










a far less cost than the work in country wagon shops, o- that 
class are now poz. ly their local wate” Send for 
Ulustrated Price List of Carriages. 
NO POWDER! NO SMOKE! NO FIRE: NO DANGER! 
5” Goods to Please and In- 
terest Everyone. 
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THE BUTLER SAFE 


AGAIN VICTORIOUS. 


A SEVERE rer 


* Coumrtaxp =. i? 


W, H. BuTuze Faq. 


bear Sir:—After wit tnessing one ai Be e the 








sorteg4 tntenee bape eat onipeoelas 
tha 


Feb. 1 a 3 have no ear 





r 6 
of the 


; cee waa witsout | 





aaa aie 
Cr . oe. Ay 


(Facaimiie of Box, this cut 1—6 feize 
are the result of over 
‘i 


Serta narrate coment 
ie bat i — 7 ee ~4 





The mandy Cart,No. 4. T- 
Perry's Patent. 










“ag EASY AS KBOAT.” —- 


For Business, Pleasure, or i) Oy, ! 
Scie ait  an Me 


All kinds of Pictures copied, producing life-like 


Be Ke Pia 


a ty de 


ive} * qo) 


LRNCE 














ESTERBROOK —— 


ALL OF RELIABLE, STANDARD AND SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


Popular Nos, 14, 048, 130, 333, 161.—For sale by-all Stationers. 
Works: Camden, N. J. THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO, % John St., New York. 


ASSETS, 
|| Loans on First Mortgagesof Real Estate. $6,006,228 89 
|| Premium Notes on Policies in foree,.... 1,586,683 71 
Real Eatate owned by the Company... 1,944,282 21 
United States Bonds... ove 219,381 25 
City and M icipal and Rail 4 Bonds, 003,841 25 
Bank Stooks......... 158,638 00 
Loan on Collateral... 2,000 00 
Uash on hand and in Bank 117,051 35 
810,361,666 66 
App: 
Market value cf Stocks and 
Bonds over coat. ........-+++++0 00 
Interest accrued and due....... 126,408 66 
Premiums in course of collec- 
tion.. « 10,519 51 
Deferred “semi. ‘Annual’ “and 
1 
Quarterly Premiums... vo M071 qneaser ts 


IF YOU ARE INTERESTED IN CHILDREN 
send for the Mustraced Catalogue of the 


Mafled free, containing latest styles of Boys’, Girls’ 


Children’s Wear, from Hats to Shoes. 


BueT @2 co. * 
60 and 62 West 23d St,, NewYork 


MARNIN'S 


FIRE 





HAVE. Re PATEN yenovEMEN 
NOT FOUND A THER MAKES 
THAT WiLL WELL REPAY AN 


INVESTIGATION 


BY BY THOSE Deane 10 SECURE 


THE BEST SAFE 


MARVIN SAFE CO. 
265 Broapway N.Y. 
623 Crestnur Sr. Puta. 








1851--1884. 





Thirty-Third Annual -‘Statement 


OF THE 


=| PHENIX MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD, 


eee 


January inst, 1S. 


| 





coxn, | 








Six lbs, free to Physicians and ouaainiel who will pay 
transportation, 


Send for Circula 
| FARWELL & R Es, 
t Sele Proprictors, 
WATERTOWN, N. ¥ 





COLUMBIA BICYCLES 
AND Mt gina 
ew a oo: 






MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 
st roses We ‘ and 
TH Lake Ot. Chicago.” 


‘ngines, 
Fixvares, Iron Yerd 
By rants, Sess Weebeee, 








Gross Assets, Jan. let, 1884, $10,628,654 18 


LIABILITIES. 


Reserve on Policies in force, 
at four per cent, interest 


Premiums peid in advance... 
Loading on outstanding and 





deferred Premiums,,...... 12,897 72 
Contingent reserve on policy 
BOCOURE. ..cccccccrcceese cves 76,210 88 
1 00 
Special Reserve 50,000 sor ta 
Surplus at 4 per cent............ 9684;386 66 


Surplas at 4 1-8 per cent. 
(New York Standard), over.31,430,000 00 
The Phenix Mutual Life Insurance Company has 
paid for Desth Losses and Matured Bndowmeats, 
Dividends and Surrendered and ceased policies, mote 


$22,000,000. 


Actual rate of Interest received on TOTAL 
ASSETS for past 5 years, OVER SIX 
PER CENT. EACH YEAR, 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 

Endowments at 80 at Life Rates. 

Life, Endowment and Annuity policies (copyrighted) 
with valuable options at @, and indorsed gusranteed 
cash values at stated periods, 

Stated paid-up Insurance values after three years 
Nonforfeitable and Incontestable, 

Losses payable in thirty days. 


A. C. GOODMAN, President. 








E. Howard & Co.’s 
TOWER CLOCKS 
have boos ba for Cogey y zegrs. Warranted 
The E. Howard Watch and Clock Co., 


20 MAIDEN LANE, 114 TREMONT &T.. 
NEW YORE: BOSTON. 


BELLS. 
Clinton H. Meneely Bell Co., 


facture : poe aete i Kimberly. , TROY, ry. Manu 
y Bpectal attention 












iH 
sent free to parties desiring bells. 


ie On 
ys ~MENEELY LY BELL FOUNDRY 
Se 
Meneely & Co., West Troy, N.Y. 




















~ fafatigution te Grunce Beta, Onins 
oy SSaaNTED. * io 

McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 

Lcbeine'&: Oo. Baltimore, Ma. 


BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES, composed of the 
nerve-giving principles of the ox brain and wheat germ 
Physicians have prescribed 750,000 with the best results 
in all forms of nervous exhaustion, impaired vitality 
or weskened digestion, either in children or grow® 
persons. Itisthe best rREvENTIvs of consumption 
and all disesses of debility. 

By druggists or by mail, $1. 

Fa CROSBY & CO.. 666 fixth Ave, N. ¥- 
TOT TO cal 











and Babies’ Clothing, including Everything for 


| 





ees 


